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TRAINING IN POLITICAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


By ARTHUR T. HADLEY 


O the man who has studied the history of the an- 
cient world, and particularly that of Greece, the 
vitality of democracy in the United States comes 
as a perpetual surprise. 

It was the general opinion a hundred years ago that 
democratic government was at best a dangerous experiment. 
It had sometimes succeeded in small communities, where 
all the citizens had pretty nearly the same habits, the same 
ideals, and the same amount of property. Each man could 
then see that his interests and those of his fellow citizens 
were closely allied. But in more highly developed common- 
wealths, where there was a noticeable gulf between rich 
and poor, separate class interests had almost always made 
themselves felt. The majority of voters would follow the 
leader who promised to do what they wanted, rather than 
the one who was intelligent and fearless enough to tell 
them what the public need required. Under such circum- 
stances, the rule of the majority meant the rule of the 
demagogue. If the demagogue was a weak man, his gov- 
ernment became too weak to provide safety at home or 
abroad. If he was a strong man, he used his power to be- 


come a tyrant—an irresponsible monarch in fact if not in 
name. 
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These things had happened so often that Aristotle—the 


wisest and best-informed student of politics in the ancient 
world—regarded them as almost inevitable. To prevent 
democracy from committing political suicide, it appeared 
to him necessary to temper a democratic constitution with 
some aristocratic elements. This sort of combination was 
tried with success in the two leading republics of the an- 
cient world—Carthage and Rome—and more recently in 
the older Swiss Confederation. But neither Carthage nor 
Rome was a democracy in the modern sense of the term; 
nor did Switzerland become so until the nineteenth century. 
Each was an aristocracy with some democratic features. 
And the things which happened at Rome in the brief 
periods when the democratic element gained the ascend- 
ancy confirmed the impression left by Greek experience— 
that a really democratic constitution in a large and pros- 
perous state must in the nature of things be short-lived. 
With these facts in mind four generations of critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic have been waiting, with impa- 
tience or with apprehension, for the downfall of the 
American Republic. To the first generation it seemed likely 
to fall to pieces by its own size. No democracy had ever 
succeeded in governing so large a territory successfully. 
When at the end of thirty years our country was both larger 
and stronger than it had been at the beginning, the critics 
found a new source of danger, in the increase of immigra- 
tion from different parts of Europe. No democracy made 
up of different races with equal rights had ever endured. 
When another thirty years had passed, and we were assimi- 
lating our immigrants in 1850 as well as we did in 1820, 
they found new ground for pessimism in the fact that the 
land was getting filled up. They explained our previous 
success by the fact that there were plenty of rich farms 
within easy access. As population grew denser they felt sure 
that the discontent of the masses would increase. But 1880 
came and the masses were about as well contented as they 
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had been in 1850—contented enough to remain loyal 
American citizens. Since 1880 pessimists have based their 
prophecies of disaster on our rapidly increased production 
and concentration of wealth. Latifundia perdidere Italiam 
—large estates were the ruin of Italy. With the experience 
of the Roman republic before their eyes, our critics warn 
us that the American commonwealth may expect a similar 
fate. 

Are they likely to prove any nearer right than their 
predecessors? Not if we face the danger seriously and take 
proper steps to guard against it. But this is precisely what 
many of us fail to do. Our republic has endured so long 
that we have come to accept its permanence as an accom- 
plished fact. Our institutions have stood so much that we 
have become careless about safeguarding them. And in this 
unthinking optimism lies our greatest peril. 

It is essential to any commonwealth, whatever its form 
of government—monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy— 
that it shall be intelligently managed. To gain intelligence 
the members of the governing body must have training 
suited for the purpose. ““He who would govern others must 
first learn to govern himself”; and this saying is as true of 
the citizens of a democracy as it is of a monarch or a coun- 
cil of princes. You will not have the necessary minimum of 
good collective government unless the people are trained in 
individual self-government. 

But what is self-government? This is an important 
question, for the term is used almost indiscriminately in 
four quite distinct senses. 

Self-government in the first and original sense means 
autonomy; the power of a commonwealth to make its own 
laws without interference from outside. A kingdom enjoys 
self-government in this sense just as much as a democracy. 
But it is not the kind of self-government that educates the 
citizens for the exercise of political power. 


In the minds of another set of men self-government ' 
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means universal suffrage. These men say that where each 
citizen is allowed an equal share in the making of the laws 
and an equal vote in the election of magistrates, a common- 
wealth enjoys the privileges of self-government. This may 
be true of the commonwealth collectively, but it is not true 
of the citizens individually. In fact, there is probably no 
place where citizens are allowed so little liberty to govern 
themselves as in a newly formed democracy, where a large 
number of people, untrained in self-control, are given the 
right of suffrage. France in 1792 and Russia in 1919 
furnish conspicuous examples. The mere grant of the right 
to vote neither educates the man who receives it, nor 
secures the commonwealth against revolutionary changes. 

A third group says that we have self-government when 
people voluntarily obey the laws passed by the sovereign 
majority without waiting for the police to enforce them. 
Self-government in this sense is the opposite of police 
government. Undoubtedly such obedience is a good thing, 
and a nation trained in that obedience has one important 
political virtue. But obedience is essentially the virtue of 
the subject rather than of the ruler or ruling body. It 
teaches people to follow rather than to lead, to accept 
orders rather than to give wise orders. A people trained in 
unthinking obedience is apt to be the easy prey of the 
demagogue. 

The self-government which makes democracy a safe 
and lasting form of political organization, is individual 
self-control. It is something different from autonomy, dif- 
ferent from universal suffrage, different from passive 
obedience. A self-governing individual is one who enjoys 
a high degree of personal liberty; who is not hidebound 
by traditions but is encouraged to exercise his intelligence; 
who has the opportunity to do things which the majority 
of his fellow men may regard as mistakes in order to learn 
by experience what is good; who is, in short, trained by 
practice in using his brains as a guide to his conduct. This 
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is the kind of self-government that educates; that makes 
the individual voters able to take their part in ruling the 
nation. Any other form of so-called “self-government” 
leaves them a prey to emotion instead of making them 
capable of intelligent choice for themselves. 

This conception of active exercise of personal liberty as 
a privilege and a duty of al citizens is peculiar to the 
modern world. The ancient democracies had little of it. 
No matter how much their members were independent of 
outside control or of police control, they were, in their 
daily life, closely bound by law or custom. The mass of 
nominally free citizens had no training in freedom. It was 
thought positively dangerous to accord the privilege of 
intelligent conduct to all members of the body politic. Not 
being in the habit of making decisions as to their own con- 
duct, the people had not the background for voting wisely 
on public affairs. Athens was in some respects the most in- 
telligent commonwealth in Greece; yet the history of the 
Peloponnesian War is the history of a people so swayed by 
fickle emotion that it threw away every advantage with 
which it started. 

The modern commonwealth has slowly learned how to 
educate a body of citizens in the exercise of freedom to an 
extent that Athens never did. To give a full account of this 
educational process would take a volume rather than a 
magazine article; for the history of personal liberty con- 
stitutes a large part of the history of modern civilization. 
We must centre our attention on two dominant causes 
which have probably done more than all others to train the 
existing world for self-government. The first of these is 
the Christian religion. The second is industrial property 
right. 

Christianity is the one religion which emphasizes the 
duty of intelligent conduct as distinct from mere obedience 
and at the same time makes the use of such intelligence 
incumbent on all men. A Christian’s duty was not fulfilled 
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by obeying prescribed rules concerning eating or drinking 
or sacrifice; still less by assent to some particular creed. His 
acts were to be judged by their consequences in helping or 
hurting others. 

Now, this view of the superior importance of mercy over 
sacrifice, of intelligent self-control as compared with creeds 
or with diet, was not new; but the idea that it should be 
preached to everybody as a duty was almost revolutionary. 
The Greek philosophers had developed high moral ideals; 
but moral self-government in accordance with these ideals, 
temperantia, was to be the privilege of the few. Confucius 
in his day worked out an excellent system of practical 
morality and secured a larger number of followers than the 
Greek philosophers ever did. But the appeal of Confucius 
is always to the “superior man.” Morality is for those who 
will raise themselves above the level of their fellows, not 
for the whole human world because it is human. The Chris- 
tian appeal was not confined to a small class like that of 
the Greeks; not to a single sex like that of the Moham- 
medans; not even to a superior group like that of the Con- 
fucians. It was a message to the whole body of mankind. 

The effect of this religious appeal to the masses as an 
educational force has unquestionably been very great. We 
are so impressed by the failure of avowedly Christian na- 
tions to live up to their Master’s example, that we are in 
danger of underrating the effect which that example has 
had in training people to think for themselves; in making 
each man regard himself as having a choice between good 
and evil and a duty to use his intelligence in choosing the 
good. Not only was the church in the Middle Ages the 
most democratic institution in Europe, but the ideals of the 
church have taught men to exercise that sort of liberty 
which makes democracy possible. 

Of more obvious if not more fundamental importance as 
an educational factor in modern politics has been the de- 
velopment of industrial property right in recent times. 
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In its general principles the law of private property 
to-day is surprisingly like what it was in the days of Gaius 
or Justinian. The chief outward difference lies in the con- 
tinued recognition of slavery at Rome and its gradual aboli- 
tion in modern civilized states. But therein lies a whole 
world of moral and economic divergence. Where slavery 
existed men were held to prescribed duties by fear of pun- 
ishment. Where slavery was abolished men worked from 
motives of thrift or ambition under hope of reward. The 
former was debasing; the latter was stimulating. The slave 
learned only the virtues of obedience and endurance; the 
freeman learned forethought and enterprise. Training in 
these virtues acquired by successive generations in the hard 
school of experience is the best sort of preparation for 
citizenship. 

The practical difference between the two systems—the 
military property right of the Romans, based on occupancy 
or capture, and the industrial property right of the mod- 
erns, based chiefly on production or trade—is seen when 
we contrast the effects of the large estates in ancient Italy 
and in the modern world. When an Italian landholder in- 
creased the size of his farm he bought more slaves to till 
it. The small farmers who had previously held the land 
were crowded out and had nowhere else to find employ- 
ment. They drifted to Rome and lived, or tried to live, at 
public expense. The result was the creation of a large class 
of idle voters, a prey to the demagogue and a menace to the 
commonwealth. But when a modern employer increases 
the size of his investments he must use free labor for de- 
veloping them. Improved machinery and concentration of 
capital have, on the whole, tended to increase the demand 
for labor rather than diminish it. What caused enforced 
idleness in ancient Italy stimulates employment in modern 
America. 

The experience which an ambitious American gets on 
the farm or in the factory, in the markets of the common- 
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wealth or in the markets of the world, is a more valuable 
training for citizenship than any school can give. It has 
been perhaps the chief factor in making American democ- 
racy a success. We can do things which Russia cannot do 
because our citizens have over many generations been learn- 
ing lessons in self-government, while the Russian peasant 
has learned nothing but obedience. 

But the more fully we understand the conditions which 
have safeguarded American democracy, the more we 
realize the dangers which will arise if these conditions 
change. Anything which tends to break down the system of 
industrial education which free labor and modern property 
right have given, or to destroy the Christian background of 
modern civilization, attacks American democracy at its 
weakest points. We have succeeded because we have had 
these safeguards. We must beware of anything which 
threatens to take them away from us. And we must be 
specially on our guard in an age of new discoveries and new 
inventions. 

Any period of rapid intellectual development is attended 
with a certain amount of social disorganization. New ideas 
which it has inspired, and new methods of life which it 
makes possible, conflict with the traditions of an earlier 
age. Social order does not quite keep pace with scientific 
progress. The effect of the new thought is a good deal like 
that of new wine in old bottles. It always means unrest; it 
sometimes means disaster. The age of Pericles was fol- 
lowed by a series of conflicts which resulted in the downfall 
of Greek independence. The Revival of Learning in 
Europe was clouded by the excesses of the Reformation. 
The Age of Enlightenment in the middle of the eighteenth 
century culminated in a widespread Revolution at its close. 

The unexampled progress of the physical sciences in 
recent years bids fair to have somewhat the same kind of 
effect on the world of to-day that the study of Greek 
philosophy had upon the world of Athens, or the Revival 
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of Learning upon that of mediaeval Europe. The new light 
is making it hard for men to govern their conduct by old 
lights. Traditions which once proved adequate for the pro- 
tection of society are now losing their power. Our thinking 
and the results of our thinking have progressed more 
rapidly than our social and political experience. 

Let us look at some of the ways in which this disparity 
has made itself felt. 

One of the most obvious changes due to the progress of 
physical science has been the growth of large industrial 
units. We have learned how to generate more power and to 
apply it more economically. But along with this gain in the 
economy of power goes a loss in the educational effect of 
property right. Where each man worked for himself am- 
bition was a strong motive in making him work hard and 
work intelligently. Where people were organized in small 
groups this same kind of stimulus continued. Each laborer 
had before him the possibility of becoming a capitalist. 
Each felt that by loyalty to the concern with which he 
worked that possibility was increased. But with the growth 
of large industries, the motive of ambition becomes less 
powerful. Where the necessities of business economy re- 
quire the employment of thousands of workmen in a single 
shop, the prospect of attaining leadership looks small and 
remote. Although it remains true that most of the operat- 
ing heads of our great concerns have risen from the ranks, 
it is unfortunately also true that the proportion of men in 
the ranks who hope to attain headship is constantly getting 
smaller. Many of our operatives do not expect to become 
capitalists; they expect to remain laborers. If the shop is 
unionized their loyalty to the union takes precedence over 
their loyalty to the company. They prepare themselves to 
become leaders of a group or block, rather than citizens of 
a democratic commonwealth. 

Applied science has also extended the output of large 
concerns to a scale hitherto undreamed of. Many of the 
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plants engaged in production and distribution have a ca- 
pacity in excess of the immediate demands of the market. 
For the factory of two generations ago the problem of 
making a living was primarily the problem of increasing 
output without sacrifice of quality. For the factory of 
to-day the problem is one of marketing the articles pro- 
duced, limiting the output to the demand, quite as often as 
increasing it. This change has tended to take the control of 
industrial policy out of the hands of operating men and to 
place it in the hands of moneyed men—either bankers who 
collect the capital or merchants who sell the goods and 
services. 

This tends to widen still further the gulf that was 
already opening between employers and employed. In- 
telligent workmen as a rule are not jealous of the gains of 
a successful operating man. Even when they are compelled 
to fight him they continue to admire his ability. They know 
that without such ability the concern could not be success- 
ful. But they feel immensely farther away from those who 
are concerned more directly with money-raising or with 
merchandising in any form. They instinctively regard these 
men as parasites and their gains as ill earned. This distrust 
paves the way for the development of “class consciousness” 
and easily leads to open antagonism. 

This is but one of the many ways in which big business 
has created class feeling and impaired the usefulness of 
property right as a bulwark of democracy. Applied physics, 
though it has not upset our traditional economic ideas, has 
at least unsettled them. Equally unsettling has been the 
effect of discoveries in biology on the authority of religious 
tradition. 

The so-called “conflict between science and religion” is 
something very old. The father of modern philosophy— 
Socrates—was put to death for the impiety of his teaching 
more than for any other cause. From his time till ours each 
new scientific discovery of importance has been thought by 
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some to impugn the authority of the church. The sugges- 
tion by Copernicus, that the earth revolved around its axis 
and moved around the sun, was inexpressibly shocking to 
conservative minds; and the same thing was true of other 
less important hypotheses or discoveries which are now 
generally accepted as truth by men of every creed. But 
none of those earlier discoveries produced the kind of up- 
heaval that attended the publication of Darwin’s views on 
the origin of species and the descent of man. Public interest 
in science was far less acute or general in earlier centuries 
than it was in the nineteenth. The learned world, inside 
and outside the church, had become pretty well accustomed 
to the Copernican theory, and had found that there was 
nothing immoral or revolutionary about it, long before the 
general public took much interest in it. But the Darwinian 
theory was published to a world of readers, eagerly atten- 
tive to what science had to offer. More than that, it dealt 
with facts which bore directly on human conduct and 
human responsibility. 

Darwin’s theory of natural selection was but one of the 
many startling discoveries or hypotheses in biology and 
physics which have become known to the civilized world 
in the course of a few years and have forced thinking men 
—or those who even pretend to think—to readjust their 
views of the universe. Unfortunately these readjusted 
views conflict with the letter of a good many creeds as 
sharply as the readjusted needs of modern industry conflict 
with the letter of a good many laws. Thus a struggle has 
developed between ecclesiastical authority on one side and 
progressive thought on the other. What most interests the 
student of democracy in connection with this conflict is its 
effect upon the education of the next generation of our 
citizens. Has the cleavage between the traditional expres- 
sions of the church and the views of many of its best- 
informed members become so wide that the power of 
Jesus’? example and precept in training men for liberty is 
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going to be nullified by the conservatism of some of his 
followers? If the church is to split on this rock the power 
of democracy to combine individual freedom with public 
spirit will be greatly imperilled. 

So much for the existing situation. What is required for 
dealing with it? 

First and most immediately, we need new ideas in po- 
litical economy and new men to develop them. We need 
professors and journalists and publicists who are familiar 
with business facts and know how to look at a situation in 
its entirety from the public standpoint. We have wholly 
failed to educate public opinion to meet present conditions. 
I do not think there is a single book on economics which 
deals with our present business problems, national and 
international, in the way that Adam Smith dealt with con- 
ditions as they existed in his day. Most of our economists 
and nearly all of our public men are trying to apply ideas 
derived from Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill to a world 
where many of the assumptions of the old political 
economy are no longer true. Until some general theory of 
economic policy applicable to present conditions can be 
developed, and can be put into language that the intelli- 
gent public shall understand—language such as Adam 
Smith knew so well how to use—courts, commissions, and 
legislatures will wander in the dark. 

Next in immediate importance to the development of 
clear ideas on economics is the development of clear ideas 
on legal authority. 

There are two conflicting views of the law. One is that 
it derives its authority from reason. The other, that it is 
the command of a sovereign and derives its authority from 
having been regularly issued. It has been said that every 
man who has any real sense holds both these views by turns; 
but it is a question of great importance which one of them 
we hold predominantly. Is law a group of military orders 
or is it a codification of public opinion? To-day the theory 
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that law is a sovereign command is being carried to danger- 
ous extremes. It seems to me of the highest importance that 
believers in democracy and in self-government should em- 
phasize the principle that there is in America no sovereign 
that has unlimited power to issue laws, either de jure or de 
facto. And this is but one among many points in juris- 
prudence on which we need new light in dealing with 
present problems. Next to enlightenment on economics 
what the country most needs is enlightenment on constitu- 
tional liberty. 

Last, but perhaps most fundamental, we need clear ideas 
of public morality. New developments in business and poli- 
tics have made questions of public duty exceedingly com- 
plicated. We understand our duty to our neighbors fairly 
well, and most of us try to do it. There is less cruelty to-day 
than in previous ages and more kindliness; less bigotry and 
more charity; less selfishness and more idealism. But the 
problem which confronts a man in public life, of balancing 
his duties to himself, to his constituents, and to the com- 
monwealth, is a newer and harder one, in whose solution 
few among the clergy can give us any real help. Moralists 
rebuke us for pursuing material ends in business and poli- 
tics, to the exclusion of all else. But I am convinced that it 
is not from materialism that our democracy is in danger so 
much as from misguided idealism. The problem of public 
morality in America, like the problem of public law or of 
political economy, is primarily one of enlightenment. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE NEXT 
ADMINISTRATION 


By CHARLES P. HOWLAND 


F people in Burke’s time were “fifty years at least be- 

hindhand in their political thinking,” more difficult 

still is the popular task to-day. Despite the acceleration 

in scientific discovery, economic organization, and 
habits of living, our political views continue to move very 
slowly. Each generation begins, as of course it must, by 
accepting almost wholly the institutions and ideas which it 
finds waiting for it, and adapts itself to them. To change 
is painful, and the evolutionary process is slow because it 
takes place against the resistance of habit. Science and in- 
dustry transform the world in a span of years, but “the 
soldiers who are slaughtering each other on the battlefield 
are sometimes performing the fifth act of a tragedy whose 
first act had been interpreted by their forebears.” 

One of the major elements in the tragedy of history is 
the harm done in political life by energetic people whose 
views are traditional, that is to say, sentimental, anachro- 
nistic, acquired by inheritance from a former age and un- 
related to the facts of the present time. Sentiment or “wish- 
ful thinking” is a great danger in a democracy. If Mr. 
Harding found a fact unpleasant to face, he called it by 
another name. There is no “entanglement” or ‘involve- 
ment” we might have by co-operating with the League of 
Nations which could compare with the difficulty we shall 
have over the ownership of the Philippines, but the isola- 
tionists for the one case are the imperialists for the other— 
except that it is part of the game to use such euphemisms 
as “expansion” and “manifest destiny” in place of the 
reproachful word “imperialism.” 
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Greatest of all shibboleths is “the Monroe Doctrine,” 
for it means whatever we wish it to mean, we announce 
that we alone shall interpret it, and we increase its meaning 
for each exigency to which we wish to apply it. Such a 
pandect is rightly the object of mystic worship; one enthu- 
siast believed “strictly in the Monroe Doctrine, in our 
Constitution, and in the laws of God.” The repetition of 

hrases ends in the ossification of the intelligence. 

Whereas masses of people everywhere are inclined to 
stand by what they have found to be profitable “folkways” 
however much the conditions of the problem change, 
the tendency to think politically in the terms of an 
earlier century is nowhere more pronounced among the 
Western nations than in a large section of the American 
people. North and South Americans alike are tenacious of 
the eighteenth-century doctrine of “the absolute sover- 
eignty of the individual state”; the more pragmatic Eng- 
lish are likely to think anything so absolute to be somewhat 
doctrinaire. I emphasize this point, for the next Adminis- 
tration, whosesoever it may be, will have to make its prog- 
ress in the adjustment of foreign relations against the 
inertia of a popular faith in traditions. 

Public opinion is useful for large moral issues, but it does 
not function properly without a leadership in the formula- 
tion and proposal of problems, and the same leadership 
must give effect to the expression of opinion by bringing 
vigor and courage to the execution of the problems; public 
opinion gives the support but not the machinery or its 
operation. On such a question, for example, as discrimina- 
tory Panama Canal tolls, contrary to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, the country can be trusted to take the moral position, 
traditional antipathy to Great Britain notwithstanding, 
provided the Executive give it the education and leader- 
ship which it needs. 

Unless someone has the courage to supply leadership for 
public opinion on the few great questions which turn upon 
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moral issues, the professional politicians control the field, 
While McKinley was trying to keep us out of war with 
Spain, a congressional stampede took place; the Democrats 
attacked him for party reasons for not declaring war, the 
Republicans for fear that individually they might not be 
re-elected. Senator Lodge was a master-hand at manipuv- 
lating foreign questions to the end of party advantage; 
after the Washington Naval Conference he manoeuvred 
the Senate vote on the resulting treaties so as to have just 
enough Democratic votes to carry the treaties and make the 
conference a success for the Harding Administration, and 
yet to have most of the Democratic Senators in opposition 
so that their party might have no credit from the affair, 
Such craftiness will be dangerous as our foreign problems 
press us harder. 

The new President will have to lead public opinion into 
a deepening consciousness of the disappearance of American 
isolation, not as a political choice but as the recognition of 
what is a completely established economic and cultural 
fact; and of the dependence of each part of the world upon 
all the others for its own welfare. All the advanced nations 
are industrialized, and industry cannot function inside 
closed frontiers. No European nation contains the natural 
resources needed for her own manufacturing processes, no 
European nation can prosper if unable to export a sub- 
stantial part of what she produces. On the American side, 
we need to import for use in our industrial economy coffee, 
tea, cocoa, sugar, bananas, spices, vegetable oils, rubber, 
hides, jute, manganese, tin—indispensable supplies that we 
cannot produce; and our prosperity, like that of the Euro- 
pean nations, will be far below the level of contentment 
unless we can find markets for our exports all over the 
world. 

We are at the dawn of unprecedented economic com- 
binations which will disregard nationalities and obliterate 
political cleavages; Delaisi calls it “one of those seismic 
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movements which modify the frontiers of continents as 
well as of mountains.” To illustrate this interdependence 
Delaisi gives an account of the manner in which a typical 
citizen of Paris spends his day: 

“On awakening, M. Durand washes himself with soap 
manufactured out of Congo peanut and dries himself with 
a cotton towel of Louisiana. He then proceeds to dress him- 
self. His shirt and collar are made of Russian linen, his 
coat and trousers of wool from the Cape or Australia. He 
puts on a silk tie made of Japanese cocoons and shoes whose 
leather is derived from the hide of an Argentine ox and 
tanned with a chemical product from Germany. 

“In his dining-room—adorned with a Dutch sideboard, 
made of wood from Hungarian forests—he will find the 
table laid with plated metal made of Rio-Tinto copper, 
tin from the Straits, and silver from Australia. He will find 
a fresh loaf made of wheat which, according to the season 
of the year, may come from Beauce, from Rumania, or 
from Canada. He will eat eggs newly arrived from Mo- 
rocco, a slice of frozen ‘Presale’ from the Argentine, and 
preserved small peas which have seen the California sun; 
his sweet will be English jam made of French fruit and 
Cuba sugar, and his excellent coffee will come from 
Brazil.” 

M. Durand’s day continues with international business at 
the stock exchange and the bank. His day’s work over, “he 
proposes to spend the evening at a show with his wife. She 
will don her best frock from Paquin Ltd., her pretty fur 
of blue fox (Siberia), her diamonds from the Cape. Then 
they will dine in an ‘Italian Restaurant’ and debate whether 
to go to the Russian ballet or to a music hall to hear Raquel 
Meller, or perhaps decide for one of the d’Annunzio 
plays, acted by Ida Rubenstein with designs from Bakst. 
After having supped at the ‘Caucasian Cave,’ to the accom- 
paniment of a negro jazz band, they return home. After a 
day so well spent, M. Durand ‘falls asleep under his quilt 
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(made of feathers of Norwegian duck) and dreams that 
France is decidedly a great country, entirely self-support- 
ing and able to snap her fingers at the whole world.” 

The United States has no exemption from the inter- 
weaving of the lands and the seas. While politicians are 
denying it, manufacturers, exporters and importers, ship- 
owners and airmen, Harriman and Lindbergh, bankers and 
exporters of capital are bringing it about. On August 4, 
1914, with some six billion dollars of debt to the outside 
world, we were a debtor country, but the signs were there 
for all to see that our contributions to economic dis- 
covery, our scientific attainments, the inventive genius of a 
people sharpened by the conquering of a new environment, 
could not be content with domestic consolidation. The war 
was not the creator of our new-found position; that did no 
more than provide a short-cut for the destiny marked out 
for us, for the preparatory period between the days of sail 
and the Great War had already provided us with the re- 
sources upon which to transform ourselves from a debtor 
to a creditor nation and a dominating world power. 

Added to our natural advantages is a technique of indus- 
trial organization of the kind best fitted to use our natural 
resources in the fabrication of goods for consumption. This 
technique has blazed new business trails on every hand: the 
correlation of research with business, the development of 
salesmanship and advertising, the tapping of new resources 
of purchasing power in the extension of high wages and 
consumer credit, and that phenomenon known as mass 
production. Foreign trade figures advanced from two bil- 
lions of dollars in 1900 to thirteen billions in 1920, and 
have since remained near this peak. 

With the fruits of this enterprise we passed out of the 
category of debtor nations. The flooding of world markets 
with our goods brought us in time practically half the 
world’s stock of gold, and, though this proved at first an 
embarrassment, our financiers quickly gained soundings 
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in this uncharted sea of financial responsibility, and are now 
so spreading American credits that soon every country in 
the world will have financial bonds with America. For 
several years America has been lending a billion dollars 
annually to other countries; last year the figure was a 
billion and a half; and all the transactions embraced in 
those vast sums connote a direct American participation in 
the borrower’s prosperity. 

Does this record of our wealth support the popular illu- 
sion of our self-containment as an economic system? If it 
does, it is wide of the mark; for our position as the world’s 
greatest producer of goods, as the greatest exporter, as the 
greatest reservoir and dispenser of credit, leads to the con- 
clusion that all these relations we have established are based 
on reciprocity. All of this creates a broadening influence on 
the intellectual and physical environment of our people by 
fostering world travel, by promoting intellectual inter- 
course through the arts and sciences, by widening the scope 
of the news in which Americans take an interest, and by 
bringing to American homes the odjets dart and repre- 
sentative products of foreign lands. 

Such world power as now resides in the unprecedented 
monopoly of wealth in America makes of it a dictator not 
only of world price levels, as Reginald McKenna has re- 
cently pointed out to his shareholders, but of the gold dollar 
standard, and, indeed, of the fate of governments. The 
Federal bank rate, fixed in New York, determines the 
mortgage interest to be paid in Argyleshire, and the rate of 
interest to be paid upon his note by a merchant in Mel- 
bourne or Cape Town. The United States, like England, 
now profits by the prosperity, or suffers from the economic 
distress, of every country on the globe. 

To such facts, politics must always conform. The 
eighteenth-century doctrine of “absolute sovereignty” has 
become an anachronism, which has no relation to the plans 
and strivings of the men who determine the future. In the 
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last war, victors and vanquished alike were losers; another 
great war all men would recognize as a civil war. In the 
new ordering of the world the European peoples have their 
inveterate distrusts and prejudices to overcome, and we our 
psychology of a self-sufficient isolation; it would be hard 
to say which offers the greater resistance. 

Enough for the general background. There are particu- 
lar problems and particular situations briefly to consider, 
The debts of other governments, notably Great Britain and 
France to the United States, come first; these are part 
of the reparations problem. Legally, debts and reparations 
have nothing to do with each other, as we stoutly assert; 
in economic reality they are as closely related as are any 
debtor’s assets and income to his liabilities. ‘This question of 
huge inter-governmental obligations must be taken out of 
politics and placed on a business basis. Left in the field of 
international politics the debts, both reparations and inter- 
Allied debts, will continue to serve the devil’s purposes. 

Each debtor nation is held under a burden which for 
generations will help to keep its level of living, low in any 
case as an outcome of the war, markedly below that of the 
creditor. Germany may struggle along for a time and try 
to carry the burden, during the lifetime at least of the 
generation that fought the war, but that does not dis- 
charge the reparations obligation, which still rests at the 
nominal sum of $1 32,000,000,000. The French, the great- 
est sufferers in casualties of the major powers, will pay 
interest on their debt as long as Germany pays reparations; 
the English will continue to pay to the United States seven 
pence on the pound of the average business man’s income 
without raising international questions. But no one is happy 
over this situation, not even the universal creditor, the su- 
periority of whose scale of living over that of any other 
nation is sufficiently indicated by the fact that g2 per cent 
of the automobiles of the world are owned in the United 
States. 
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We talk of the solemnity of contracts; such talk comes 
easily to the lips of people who are as comfortable as the 
American well-to-do, and truly the contracts are solemn, 
but that is no reason why we should be literal-minded about 
the way to handle them. The situation cannot be expressed 
in terms of commercial law; so much indeed is recognized 
by the funding of the debt according to “capacity to pay.” 
In order further to make it easy for the debtor nations and 
because they can discharge their obligations only by under- 
selling us in the export markets of the world, we have 
spread the payments over sixty-two years. The result of this 
reduction of the principal and the dragging out of the 
annuities is that on receiving payments the rich lender with 
his enormous budget will hardly be conscious of any alle- 
viation to his tax burden. Yet for the much poorer debtors 
the burden will be relatively heavy, and it will be a hard 
matter to maintain international relations on a basis of 
good will if French unborn who will not be born for twenty 
years are asked to pay tribute to my great-grandchildren in 
the years between 1970 and 1987. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the obligations 
of governments to each other should be cleaned up during 
the life of the generation that fought the war; there ought 
to be an international reorganization, comparable to that 
of private corporations in receivership. This was first “in- 
dicated” in the memoranda of the committee of bankers 
furnished to the Reparation Commission in 1922; it is 
foreshadowed in the financial philosophy expressed in Mr. 
Agent-General Gilbert’s “Dawes Plan” reports; corre- 
spondents in Berlin and Paris are already putting it on the 
wires. 

An international “reorganization” would involve the 
marketing of German bonds to the sum of $7,000,000,000 
or $8,000,000,000 through ordinary banking channels; 
these bonds would be partly secured on German railroads 
and industry, and partly served out of the general budget. 
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France and Great Britain could afford to waive a part of 
their total demands, to discount reparation payments at a 
generous rate twenty-five to forty years in the future, in 
order to obtain cash to pay their own debts, to make recon- 
structions and to rehabilitate the generation which suffered 
from the war. Such abatement of their claims would have 
to be paralleled by an abatement of the claims of the 
United States on them respectively, and that we could well 
afford to give; large cash payments that would wipe out a 
moiety or a third of our remaining bond issues would be 
worth the surrender, that is to say, the discounting at a 
high rate of payments that we are not to receive for forty 
years and more, for such a relief would be far more pon- 
derable than driblets of payments over the next sixty years. 
The figures of German debt will have to be so limited that 
all sacrifices in amounts of indebtedness will be made by 
the several governments, and the German debt brought to 
such a point that there will be no question of the payment 
of interest, sinking fund, and principal of the bonds. Govy- 
ernments can distribute their losses over all their taxpayers; 
the financial situation would be worse rather than better if 
private investors in German government bonds should have 
to take an appreciable loss in the future. 

Such reorganizations have to take place “around a 
table”; there is always much pulling and hauling for posi- 
tion and advantage. There has to be a “reorganization 
manager” to make the parties see reason, to induce the 
necessary compromises and make each think it is being 
treated as fairly as the others; the United States occupies 
the strategic position to become the reorganization man- 
ager, and the banking generalissimos of the four great 
powers are competent to produce a settlement, if dema- 
gogues do not inflame public opinion to extravagant nation- 
alistic demands. The new President will be called on to 
handle this situation, to take over into the political field 
the programme prepared by the bankers of the four coun- 
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tries, and to persuade the open-minded section of the public 
of the fairness of the programme and the benefits to be had 
from it. 

We have invested abroad $13,000,000,000 of our capi- 
tal, and we shall have to deal continuously with the ques- 
tion of the kind and extent of protection to be afforded to 
it. Mr. Coolidge has advocated the doctrine that the United 
States should protect the property of its citizens, wherever 
it may be, as part of the national domain. Couched in 
milder terms than Palmerston’s similar pronouncement, the 
doctrine is, nevertheless, inadmissible. We find it useful as 
a theory for anticipatory intervention in Nicaragua, but we 
have sent no armies to Russia where confiscation of Ameri- 
can property has taken place on a grand scale; in such 
matters, there appears to be one glory for the sun and 
another for the stars. The doctrine is not part of the body 
of international law, and it will be unfortunate if the 
United States attempts to press it as American doctrine. 

Policies will have to be developed for all of the varying 
situations in which American capital will ask assistance 
from the State Department, perhaps going so far as to call 
for marines or a gunboat. Such situations are on our hands 
in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, and Panama, all of which 
are virtual United States protectorates. Once in, it is hard 
to withdraw. The new Administration will have difficulty 
in all of these situations, beset on one side by the advocates 
of political liberty, and on the other by the advocates of 
economic expansion. One type of mind desires forcible con- 
trol, and invokes in its favor “the Monroe Doctrine” and 
the Caribbean policy, neither of which has much to do with 
it; the opposite type urges that the United States, without 
disclaiming responsibility for conditions in the Caribbean 
countries, and without surrendering full freedom of action 
in any situation, take counsel with one or more of the A B C 
countries before intervening in any Latin-American state, 
and obtain their approval of the proposed action. A trustee, 
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no matter how sincerely he may be convinced of the fair- 
ness and benevolence of his action towards his ward, js 
strengthened in the opinion of the public and of the ward, 
too, if he account at the bar of public opinion. The Nica- 
raguan situation does not illustrate this general rule, for 
we have acted there on unselfish lines, albeit somewhat 
blunderingly. 

We may come to use another name for our Central 
American and Caribbean policies than “the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” The views of President Monroe and of his cabinet 
on the necessity of indirectly protecting the United States 
from the threat of invasion and from political imbroglio 
by warning the great powers of Europe against forcible 
encroachment on the territory of the weak Latin-American 
states afford no support for what we have decided to do in 
the Caribbean and in attempting to tranquillize the affairs 
of our weaker neighbors. If we use the terms “Caribbean 
policy” and “economic and political headship,” we talk 
honestly and do not deceive ourselves; no set of words 
would in any case deceive the Latin Americans, who judge 
of us by our acts and not by the phrases we use. 

The Chinese problem will be on the desks of the chan- 
ceries for years to come; it will be no more acute in the next 
Administration than in those following. A friendly pa- 
tience, a refusal to join with other great powers in coercive 
measures to compel the Chinese to continue the foreign 
control of customs or the policy of exploitation by conces- 
sions for foreign benefit, have so far characterized the atti- 
tude of the State Department. There is no reason to believe 
this policy will be altered. More difficult will it be to keep 
a steady helm in Manchuria; the elements of the problem 
there consist of the special Japanese aspirations, the Chinese 
migration into the territory at the rate of two to three mil- 
lion a year, the probable revival of Russian ambitions in the 
region, and the incalculable factor of the Korean helots, of 
whom there are already about a million in Manchuria. 
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Last of our major problems of foreign policy is the naval 
controversy with Great Britain. “War with Great Britain 
(the United States ),” says every American (Englishman), 
“js unthinkable”; meantime the admirals show their in- 
tellectuality by forming precise conceptions about the thing 
which the orators cannot imagine. The dispute is as usual 
cluttered up with words and ambiguous phrases. There 
must be “equality,” or at least “parity”; one is mathe- 
matical, the other strategic. If we wish to build a large 
navy and at the same time to salve our consciences, we say 
it is “adequate”—but adequate to what? An American 
navy powerful enough to protect the Philippines and to 
fight its way out there would be powerful enough to attack 
Hong Kong, Tokio, Auckland, or Melbourne; we should 
still need a huge fleet in the Atlantic to protect us against 
every possibility of attack, not only on our coasts but on the 
Panama Canal and on the Monroe Doctrine. A British navy 
strong enough to control the North Sea, the Channel, the 
Irish Sea, and the Eastern Atlantic, would have to be dupli- 
cated by a fleet strong enough to oppose ours if it appeared 
in Far Eastern waters, and there would be needed a third 
powerful fleet distributed in the Bay of Biscay, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Persian Gulf. There is no limit to the 
fighting necessities if you fix your mind on fighting. 

The positions of the British Commonwealth and of the 
United States are too different, and the round world is too 
varied geographically, for the problem of the relations of 
the two nations on the sea to be solvable by “experts”; the 
problem is a political one, and once solved on political lines, 
the experts could reduce armament to the minimum re- 
quired for policing the seas against outlaw raiders. The 
difficulty with the Coolidge conference of 1927 was that 
the invitations limited the conference to consideration of the 
technical aspects of the problem. It is unfair therefore to 
blame the admirals; strained by trying to find technical 
protection for all possible contingencies, they naturally be- 
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came overheated in the process, and forgot Talleyrand’s 
maxim for successful negotiation—“Surtout, messieurs, 
pas de zéle!” 

A resort to international law will not help us much. 
Lord Stowell made some good law in the Napoleonic 
wars and refused to be guided in his decisions by the ex- 
pediencies of the British situation. The British Prize 
Courts might have done as well in the Great War, but Acts 
of Parliament and Orders in Council gave them no chance 
to follow and extend the precedents, and the policies of the 
country prevailed over “international law.” So, we may 
expect, they will in any great war. “La patrie en danger” is 
a cry that no legislator can resist, even though judges can. 
There is no international Prize Court to keep the helm 
steady; and the conditions of warfare are changing so 
rapidly under the new inventions that plausible arguments 
can be made to prove that the old “law” has no bearing on 
the new facts. It was one thing to blockade Calais against 
entry or exit by sailing ships in the days of Louis the Four- 
teenth; an effective “blockade” of Germany was impossible 
in the Great War when steamers in the Baltic and railroad 
trains in Holland and Denmark could provision Germany, 
and an economic boycott based on sovereign power and not 
at all on international law was substituted for the technical 
blockade. 

There is, in truth, no precise set of rules that covers the 
new situations; and extension of precedents by analogy or 
by logic, such as happens in the common law, is at the 
mercy of the nation which rules the waves. Some under- 
standing between the United States and England is neces- 
sary, whether in the nature of a formal agreement or not, 
or we run the risk of naval competition and an increase of 
the irascibility which diminishes self-control and makes 
anger and immovable points of national honor out of small 
provocations. Understanding requires a discarding of the 
prestige “complex” and of the fear “complex.” Herr 
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Stresemann’s story is in point: when a Roman citizen ap- 
peared armed to the teeth in the midst of a peaceful crowd 
and excused his arms on the ground that he feared to be 
attacked, the simple question put to him was—“who gave 
you leave to be so afraid?” 

It is not a simple matter to find the basis for an agree- 
ment. The law of the sea is not an absolute of justice, but a 
compromise between the “rights” of belligerents and of 
neutrals. In the long struggle between those opposing 
“rights,” the United States has always, except during the 
short period of our Civil War, taken the side of neutrality. 
For the British, choice of position is harder. They have a 
widespread commonwealth and a web of sea communica- 
tions to consider. They are in innumerable contacts which 
expose them to the risk of a private war. Through the 
Covenant of the League and the Locarno treaties they have 
engagements to take part in a general police operation for 
forcing an aggressor into the position of an outlaw whom 
all civilized nations are bound to suppress, a process for 
which we need a new term in order to distinguish it from 
“war” undertaken by a self-seeking nationalism for pur- 
poses of selfish gain; and if these engagements put Great 
Britain in the position of a belligerent, she would wish to 
exercise the maximum of belligerent “rights” against a 
neutral trade which insisted on equipping and provisioning 
her enemy or the public outlaw. 

On the other hand, Great Britain has the largest trade in 
the world, and if her navy does not suffice to protect her 
against all possibilities everywhere, that trade is vulnerable 
at any shifting point. In the Great War the Germans were 
driven off the sea, yet the Méwe, the Seeadler, and the 
Emden did an enormous amount of damage. There are 
thus two schools of English thought on the British posi- 
tion as to sea law: the traditional attitude of the “rule 
Britannias,” supporting a demand for the most powerful 
navy afloat; and the trading attitude, which favors neutral 
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rights, or better still, an accommodation with the United 
States for the policing of the seas. 

There are three possible resultants of the present situa- 
tion: 

1. A suspension or failure of all efforts at accommoda- 
tion between the two countries. On this basis the two na- 
tions might go on as they are with a degree of tranquillity, 
building on costly programmes but not extravagantly, and 
seeming to concern themselves only with their respective 
“needs.” Yet the situation would be unstable, the two na- 
tions would be forced by their big-navy groups to watch 
each other with slant-eyed suspicion, and any incident of 
the sort that arouses jingoes might start a race in the build- 
ing of vessels of all kinds and of airships, and in the fortify- 
ing of coasts, harbors, and naval bases; this would provoke 
distrust, would tend to create alliances and through them 
more distrust, with all points of irritation and danger ex- 
ploited by demagogues and made the ground of arguments 
for “preparedness” by the “experts”—a situation odious to 
taxpayers, and to all except those who may selfishly profit 
by it and “100 per cent patriots.” 

2. An arrangement between Great Britain and the 
United States to cover all contingencies, all points of dif- 
ference that might arise between them; this would abate 
the respective fears and the reciprocal animosities, reduce 
armament of all sorts and tax burdens, and make people 
feel the world is a more civilized place to live in. This plan 
is favored by a section of British thought, represented by 
such thoughtful writers as George Young of the Labor 
party. The main objection to this arrangement is that it 
savors of an alliance, which is precarious, and that it tends 
to foment ill will on the part of the powers who are not 
parties to the combination. 

3. For the third possible solution, there are two bases. 
The first of these would be an agreement between the two 
countries to define contraband and not to interfere with 
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neutral non-contraband, or perhaps with any trade at all, 
at sea in any “private war.” This would be a British con- 
cession, and a gain of practically all that the United States 
has contended for in behalf of neutrality. The second base 
would be an agreement not to insist on the traditional rights 
of neutral trade during any police operation of either navy 
against a disturber of the peace. This would be an American 
concession, and a gain for world order and for America 
as a part of the world. It may be that the Kellogg-Briand 
correspondence will suddenly take a turn in this direction. 
The arrangement would be compatible with the obliga- 
tions of League members under the Covenant. With regard 
to them, it is to be noticed that the Covenant does not pro- 
hibit neutrality in all cases of League “wars”; that mem- 
bers may apply the sanctions of the Covenant without 
technically going to war, or may remain neutral even if 
other nations go to war against an aggressor. 

To such an arrangement all nations could be asked to 
adhere. If a state should commit acts of aggression or 
threaten them, League members would be free to take 
account of the position of the United States, to conciliate 
our opinion, and to take counsel with us as to the best 
means for insuring peace. On the other hand, Mr. Kel- 
logg’s multilateral “pact”? may have practical consequences 
not imposed by its terms. Instead of flinging out of the 
international situation if any state should violate its agree- 
ment to renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
and become aggressive, the United States might concert 
with the other policing nations to constrain the wrongdoer. 
This, of course, we could do in any case even without a 
treaty for the renunciation of war; but our participation in 
a general agreement relating to war, even if wholly nega- 
tive and carrying no responsibility to act with others in the 
common interest, does, nevertheless, constitute an acknowl- 
edgment that the danger of war is a general one, and that 
we are involved with the others, and the implication of 
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the necessity to act flows from the facts even if it is not 
stated in words. 

We may thus become a sort of partner of the League, not 
bound by agreement to act with it, but reasonably likely to 
do so in all clear cases. The gradual opening up of this out- 
look for the future would dissipate Anglo-American ten- 
sion over the naval question, and lead naturally to progres- 
sive disarmament. 

To all of our foreign problems there are different ap- 
proaches; the next President might take an economic one, 
or a financial one, or one founded on common sense and the 
general interest. A well-planned attack will yield results in 
statesmanship of incalculable benefit to men everywhere 
through the power of the United States exercised in benefi- 
cent leadership. The essential element in any approach is to 
speed up the public mind so that it will not lag so far behind 
the swift march of events, and:to educate the American 
people away from the use of myths and shibboleths as the 
determinants of policy in an industrial and organizing age. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND 
By W. R. INGE 


S a basis for understanding the present controversy 
with regard to Church and State in England, a 
few general facts about the position of the Eng- 
lish Churches must be called to mind. 

The Church of England, which is in communion with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, is said to be 
“by law established.”’ On public occasions, such as a corona- 
tion, a national thanksgiving, or the opening of Parliament, 
it represents the nation on its religious side. Its chief officers 
are appointed by the Crown, that is to say, chosen by the 
Prime Minister with the consent of the King. A limited 
number of the Bishops have seats in the House of Lords, 
and diocesan Bishops take rank between viscounts and 
barons. The Church retains its old endowments, which con- 
sist of the cathedrals and parish churches, the most beauti- 
ful buildings that we have to show to the visiting foreigner; 
the tithes, a fluctuating charge on the crops, which has now 
been stabilized; and the glebe, or fields surrounding the 
parsonage house. In addition, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners dispose of an income of about two million pounds, 
of which a large fraction comes from mining royalties 
formerly the property of the wealthy see and chapter of 
Durham. The whole income of the Church from endow- 
ments is estimated at about five million pounds a year. The 
“palaces” of the Bishops, which were intended to enable 
them to live with the state of temporal peers, are now much 
too large for their official incomes. 

The Anglicans probably number about half the religious 
population. The other half is made up of Methodists, Con- 
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gregationalists, Roman Catholics, Baptists, and a multitude 
of smaller sects. Church-going has declined in all alike; 
neither the Church of England nor any of the Noncon- 
formist bodies is either gaining or losing ground rapidly in 
comparison with its rivals. A few thousand Protestants 
secede to the Roman Church every year, but some of these 
find their way back. In Lancashire and the West of Scot- 
land there is a considerable immigration of Catholics from 
Southern Ireland. 

In this article I deal only with the conditions within the 
Established Church. The divisions of opinion within this 
body are very great. The High Church, or Anglo-Catholic, 
party is the most energetic and the best organized. The old- 
fashioned Evangelicals are very weak; but there is a rising 
school of Liberal Evangelicalism from which much is ex- 
pected. Liberalism or Modernism has profoundly modified 
the old orthodoxy; its influence is felt in both the old his- 
toric parties. There is also a great and growing body of 
genuinely religious persons who will not attach themselves 
to any Church. Opinions differ as to whether the nation as 
a whole is less religious than formerly. The spread of edu- 
cation has made the masses less dependent on the ministra- 
tions of the clergy, but those who, as is said, “‘go nowhere” 
are by no means always irreligious or careless. 

The Lords Spiritual, as representing the national 
Church, are traditionally styled the First Estate of the 
Realm. This title, which is now usually misapplied when 
it is not forgotten, illustrates the formidable power and 
prestige of the Church in the Middle Ages. Henry the 
Eighth clipped its wings, to the great satisfaction of his 
subjects. It is customary, especially with Catholic apolo- 
gists, to represent that burly Defender of the Faith as a 
tyrant, who converted his people forcibly to Protestantism 
because he was tired of his wife and wished to marry Anne 
Boleyn. In point of fact, the machinery of absolutism was 
entirely wanting to the Tudors. Henry’s standing army con- 
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sisted of a hundred Yeomen of the Guard, and he en- 
couraged the citizens to practise the use of arms and keep 
them ready for action. He had no secret police, no army of 
spies, and Parliament could refuse him supplies. How, 
then, did it happen that the Tudor sovereigns so largely de- 
termined the course of the Reformation? Henry was anti- 
papal but not Protestant. Mary burnt Protestants by hun- 
dreds. Elizabeth arranged the very dextrous compromise 
of a national Church which was to include all except those 
who acknowledged a foreign allegiance and those who 
acknowledged no allegiance at all. She tried to suppress the 
Roman Catholics because they were plotting to dethrone 
and murder her, and the sectaries who seemed to be anar- 
chical on principle. The nation acquiesced, so far as it did 
acquiesce, in these sudden changes, because the principle of 
religious liberty was not then accepted, and because there 
was no question of founding a new Church, but only of 
reforming the old. The Church of England had always 
been contumacious towards Rome. The people were pleased 
to get rid of the Pope and his emissaries; they especially 
disliked the constant drain of English money to replenish 
the papal coffers. 

The Elizabethan compromise has stood many strains. 
Queen Bess and her advisers were clever enough to see that 
Puritanism would not last, and resisted the pressure of the 
ultra-Protestant party. James the First, with his absurd 
theory of the divine right of kings, which he seems to have 
invented himself, for it was no part of the political theory 
of the Middle Ages, put the Church in a very difficult posi- 
tion, and brought his son to the block. But the mass of the 
people was Anglican in sympathy even under the Long 
Parliament and the military rule of the great Protector. 
The national Church came back to its own at the Restora- 
tion; and when James the Second attacked it, he was very 
promptly bundled out of the country. 

The first serious defection was the result of the Evan- 
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gelical movement in the eighteenth century. The Church 
by this time was aristocratic. Now the English upper class, 
like aristocrats everywhere, was and is rational, realistic, 
unsentimental, and unemotional. But the masses in Eng. 
land are intensely sentimental, though not emotional; jn 
Wales and other so-called Celtic districts they are emo- 
tional, though not sentimental. Both tempers were disliked 
by the ruling caste in the Church, who enumerated on 
tombstones, among the good qualities of deceased prelates, 
their success in repressing “enthusiasm.” The enthusiasts 
ended by breaking away. This, combined with the inelas- 
ticity of the English parochial system, was the cause of the 
great Methodist secession, which has permanently upset the 
balance of the Established Church, leaving it more Catho- 
lic and less Protestant than the nation. 

The Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867 transferred po- 
litical power to the lower middle class, which is predomi- 
nantly Nonconformist. In Gladstone’s time every dissent- 
ing chapel was turned, at general elections, into a Liberal 
committee-room. This party succeeded in disestablishing 
and disendowing the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ire- 
land, and, much later, in Wales. The establishment in Eng- 
land was so much threatened that Bishop Selwyn of Lich- 
field said, about 1876, that he would not give seven years’ 
purchase for his seat in the House of Lords. 

But the cry for disestablishment proceeded from the 
lower middle class, which has now lost its political ascend- 
ancy. The workingman to-day is not much interested in 
any form of organized Christianity; he is not disposed to 
join the Nonconformists in attacking the Anglican Church. 
The spoil of the Church, which would be less than five 
million pounds a year, seems hardly worth taking, to those 
who have realized the vast wealth which may be distributed 
by taxing the rich. The average parish priest, unless he has 
private means, is now poorer than the skilled artisan; it is 
impossible to rank him with the hated “capitalists,” and as 
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the Scottish proverb goes, you cannot steal the breeks of a 
Highlandman. Accordingly, the Church is allowed to keep 
its privileges, such as they are. No political party now puts 
disestablishment and disendowment in its shop window. 

But it is possible that the Church may disestablish itself. 
It is not altogether easy, even in the most illogical of na- 
tions, for Protestants and Catholics to dwell together in 
unity. On the Continent the Anglican Church, as it now 
exists, is simply unintelligible. Our neighbors have always 
classed it as Protestant, and till lately Anglicans have ac- 
cepted the classification as correct. Even the High Church 
Archbishop Laud claimed the title of Protestant both for 
himself and for his King, Charles the First. Few Anglicans 
before the nineteenth century thought of unchurching the 
Lutherans and Calvinists. 

But about a hundred years ago there began in England a 
Catholic revival, which was in part an aftermath of Ro- 
manticism, and in part a reaction against the ideas of the 
French Revolution. In France there was a parallel move- 
ment represented by Chateaubriand and De Maistre. At 
first it was anti-Liberal, maintaining in politics the old- 
fashioned devotion to “Church and King,” and in thought 
a vigorous antipathy to what was then called “German 
theology.” It had its seat at Oxford, and its earlier adher- 
ents were learned, antiquarian, and academic. The Apos- 
tolical Succession was emphasized, and the standard of 
authority was sought in the decrees and usages of the “Un- 
divided Church,” at the time of the General Councils. The 
best-known leaders were John Keble, the sweet singer of 
Anglo-Catholic piety, whose “Christian Year” was for two 
generations part of the Sunday reading of almost every 
clerical household; Edward Bouverie Pusey, a learned 
Hebrew and patristic scholar, and John Henry Newman, 
who for many years had an extraordinary influence over 
young Oxford. From the university city the new teaching 
spread rapidly through the country. 
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The secession of Newman to the Roman Church, fol- 
lowed by that of Manning, seemed for a short time to have 
wrecked the Anglo-Catholic party. But Pusey, Keble, and 
most of the other leaders stood firm; and some of the Evan- 
gelicals were ready to seek the help of the “Puseyites” 
against the rising tide of Liberalism. The movement, how- 
ever, changed its character. It became less learned and 
more ritualistic. It gradually shed its affinity with political 
Conservatism; as the young Anglo-Catholic priests went 
out into the streets and lanes of the great cities, they began 
to look upon the social order with the eyes of their flocks. 
The Christian Socialism of Maurice and Kingsley had been 
connected with the Broad Church school, and had found 
little sympathy among the Tractarians. But the younger 
generation began to take an interest in secular politics, and 
most of them were inclined to take the radical or Socialist 
side. 

The “Lux Mundi” group, in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, also had their centre in Oxford. They 
gave a new and powerful stimulus to Anglo-Catholicism, 
partly by connecting the movement with social reform and 
the Fabian socialism which was then popular among young 
intellectuals, and partly by frankly accepting a few of the 
best-established results of modern Biblical criticism. This 
gave them a great advantage over the Evangelicals, who 
were still committed to the untenable theory of the verbal 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. In consequence, many of the 
more intelligent candidates for ordination, who were un- 
able to accept the view of inspiration in which they had 
been brought up, attached themselves to the Anglo- 
Catholic party. 

The leading members of the “Lux Mundi” group were 
soon promoted to bishoprics and other positions of avu- 
thority. Like Catholics in general, they had a gift for or- 
ganization and party discipline; nor were they averse from 
using their patronage to encourage the opinions which they 
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shared themselves. The hold of the party over large dis- 
tricts of England was much strengthened, and they tight- 
ened their grip on ecclesiastical assemblies. The Liberal 
party in the Church was and still remains quite unorgan- 
ized; and the old Evangelical school also within the Estab- 
lished Church decayed rather rapidly, attracting very little 
fresh blood. In the opinion of some observers, Anglo- 
Catholicism was on its way to complete triumph. 

A few unsuccessful attempts were made to put down by 
force of law some of the illegal practices which were 
lumped together under the name of Ritualism. The vic- 
tims won a very cheap martyrdom, and the prosecutions 
were so unpopular that they were dropped. The breakdown 
of discipline had to be accepted. There was, however, a 
curious cleavage between North and South. In the province 
of York, and especially in the very important and populous 
county of Lancashire, the type of churchmanship re- 
mained strongly Evangelical; in London and the south 
coast watering-places, where “devout and honorable 
women” congregate, every kind of fantastic ritual ran riot. 

There is a logic in every form of religion, and, as time 
went on, the Neo-Catholic movement became very defi- 
nitely Latin, not (as the Tractarians had hoped) primitive 
Catholic. Sacramental confession and absolution—some- 
times without the safeguards which the Roman Church in- 
troduced after the Reformation, unction for the sick, res- 
ervation, for purposes of adoration, of the consecrated 
elements, the whole Roman doctrine of the Mass and tran- 
substantiation—in a word, the entire system of Latin 
Catholicism, was openly introduced in Anglican churches. 
In the diocese of London there is no longer any semblance 
of episcopal control. The extremists compete with each 
other in introducing new extravagances, and draw their 
congregations not from their own parishes but from all 
parts of the capital. A church which five years ago was in 
the vanguard may now be regarded as moderate, and those 
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who love excitement and novelty will go elsewhere. In 
country places, where there is no choice of Anglican places 
of worship, the congregation is often dispersed, and the 
pews are empty. The “advanced” priest does not seem to 
care much. 

The Bishops are in a position of extraordinary difficulty, 
The law-breakers manage to combine a theoretical rever- 
ence for the episcopal office with a readiness to snap their 
fingers in the face of the particular Bishop to whom they 
have promised canonical obedience. They proclaim that in 
spiritual matters they owe no obedience to the law of the 
land. Nor do they recognize the authority of an individual 
Bishop. They appeal to what they call Catholic usage or 
tradition, which they are to interpret themselves. It is not 
easy to see what body could make laws which these men 
would think themselves bound to obey. A General Council 
might claim their submission. But as no General Council 
could be called till the separated branches of the Catholic 
Church are reunited, the result is much the same as if no 
Act of Parliament were valid till it had been passed at a 
joint session of the House of Commons and the American 
House of Representatives. 

Legal proceedings to deprive a clergyman are very costly. 
The result might be doubtful, and the attempt would be 
unpopular. Although the mass of the High Church party 
are loyal Anglicans, they would support the extremists if 
an effort were made to expel them from the Church. There 
is at present a shortage of clergy, so that the loss of five 
hundred active priests would be severely felt; and no one 
wishes to increase the leakage to the Church of Rome. The 
Romanizing priest may be a nuisance or a scandal in a 
Protestant Church; but his children are as likely as not to 
go to the opposite extreme. On the other hand, when a 
family secedes to Rome, it is usually, though not always, 
lost to the Anglican Church; for Rome knows how to make 
escape from her authority very difficult. 
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A policy of opportunism—the counsel of the wise 
Gamaliel in the Acts of the Apostles—commends itself 
to most of the Bishops. If they antagonize the Anglo- 
Catholics, their position is made very unpleasant. Two 
Bishops, Dr. Henson of Hereford and Durham, and Dr. 
Barnes of Birmingham, incurred this hostility, and were 
for a time almost overwhelmed by an organized campaign 
of abuse and invective. Dioceses which have offended the 
party are blacklisted by some of the theological colleges, 
and the incumbents can get no curates. It is no wonder that 
even Bishops who received their sees as Evangelicals have 
come to heel and ceased from the thankless task of trying to 
get the law obeyed. 

Since the Great War, the Church has been repre- 
sented by an elected Assembly, in which a few high digni- 
taries have seats ex officio. The elections hitherto have 
aroused very little interest, and the House of Laymen does 
not really represent the average churchgoer. The chief 
business of this assembly has been the revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer, which contains many obsolete words 
and forms, and a few things which offend the taste or 
conscience of the educated worshipper. If the Assembly 
had been content to make non-controversial changes, there 
is no doubt that the new Prayer Book would have been 
accepted by both Houses of Parliament without demur. 
But the Bishops, driven almost to distraction by the grow- 
ing lawlessness, fancied that by legalizing some of the most 
prevalent innovations, and forbidding those which were 
most flagrantly contrary to Anglican traditions, they might 
divide the Anglo-Catholic party, attaching to themselves 
the more moderate section, and securing a general con- 
demnation of the few who still maintained a defiant atti- 
tude. It was a policy characteristic of the experienced diplo- 
matist of Lambeth; and perhaps no better could have been 
devised. Several of the Bishops declared that, after making 
inquiries in their dioceses, they were assured that hardly 
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any of their clergy would continue to disobey, if certain 
concessions became law. In the diocese of London the case 
was very different. : 

The negotiations were conducted with much skill, and 
up to the last moment the acceptance of the new Book by 
Parliament seemed more than probable. The Church As- 
sembly had already carried it by large majorities. The 
Bishops were a little afraid that it might be rejected by the 
Lords, since a large attendance of “backwoods peers” was 
expected. These, however, came unpledged, and were per- 
suaded by the very able speeches of the two Archbishops. 
Then came a veritable shipwreck in harbor. The Lower 
House most unexpectedly rejected the measure by a small 
but sufficient majority. The debate was mismanaged on the 
side of the Bishops, and their cause suffered by their having 
no official spokesman. (The Anglican clergy, together with 
peers, lunatics, and children, are forbidden to sit in the 
House of Commons.) The speeches on the other side were 
very eloquent and powerful. So in both Houses the ability 
of the speakers carried the day—an exceedingly rare event 
in Parliament, where the members usually vote auto- 
matically as the party whips tell them. On this occasion, 
Tories and Socialists found their way into both lobbies. 

Consternation and indignation reigned among the clergy. 
The hotheads talked of unwarrantable interference of the 
State with the Church, counted the number of Presby- 
terians, Nonconformists, and freethinkers who had voted 
in the majority, and declared angrily that disestablishment 
was better than acquiescence in such an indignity. 

But presently it became apparent that the action of the 
Commons was very popular in the country. There was no 
indignation whatever except in ecclesiastical circles. Mem- 
bers who had supported the Bishops found that they had 
given dissatisfaction to their constituents by so doing. The 
opposition to the Book has stiffened rapidly since the voting 
in December; all the members of Parliament to whom | 
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have spoken tell me that if the Bishops present it again, 
they will get a heavier fall than they got last year. On 
April 27, the Church Assembly agreed by a large majority 
to accept certain modifications suggested by the Bishops, 
the effect of which is to screw up the rules against using 
reservation for purposes of “devotions”; but the crux of 
the whole problem is the question, What measures are to 
be taken against those who persist in disobeying the law? 
The Bishops will not pledge themselves to take legal pro- 
ceedings against them, and in the absence of this pledge it 
is doubtful whether the Book will be allowed to pass. 

The fact is that the Protestants of England, who have 
long been treated by the Bishops as almost a negligible 
quantity, have risen in revolt, encouraged beyond their ex- 
pectation by the vote in the House of Commons. They have 
long watched with indignation the Romanizing of the 
services, and the ridiculous flirtation of some Anglo- 
Catholic leaders with a Belgian Cardinal, in the avowed 
hope of paving the way for reunion with Rome. They re- 
gard the total failure of the Bishops to make their authority 
obeyed as a mixture of contemptible weakness and down- 
right treachery. They do not care much whether the 
Prayer Book is changed or not; but they see clearly that if 
reservation is allowed, adoration of the elements cannot be 
stopped; and perhaps above all, they wish to register a vote 
of No Confidence in the Bishops. I do not justify this atti- 
tude; but the provocation has been great. Some of the 
Bishops have lost their tempers, and have spoken con- 
temptuously of the “Protestant underworld.” They will 
have to change their tone, for the country is still Protestant, 
and wishes the Bishops to prove that they can be trusted to 
deal drastically with those who are not Anglicans except in 
name, but Roman or Latin Catholics. 

Will the crisis end in the disruption of the Church, and 
in disestablishment? Logically it ought to do so, but in 
dealing with Englishmen one can be sure of one thing only 
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—that the logical solution will not be adopted. Again and 
again in English politics, an impasse has been reached, and 
two irreconcilable parties stand face to face with each 
other. Then both sides begin to say: “Hang it all, we must 
find some way out”; and some way out is found. The 
Church of England is not likely to cut off its nose to spite 
its face. Disestablishment would be a serious loss, both for 
Church and nation. Even the system of Crown appoint- 
ments to bishoprics and deaneries, which is not easy to de- 
fend in theory, works better than any other which could be 
substituted for it. The modern Prime Minister is very con- 
scientious, and knows where to go for good advice. The 
one thing which would precipitate disestablishment would 
be an unscrupulous premier, who might treat his Church 
patronage as a way of rewarding his own partisans. There 
were serious symptoms of this kind during the short Labor 
government; but I doubt whether even a Labor govern- 
ment would venture on so discreditable a policy as a de- 
liberate system. 

The Church of England, then, will in my opinion con- 
tinue to hold together, and will not ask to be disestablished 
and disendowed. The Catholic reaction may be nearer its 
end than appearances at present suggest. If so, the most 
dangerous disintegrating force will be removed, and the 
Free Churches, which are already more friendly than they 
were fifty years ago, will be ready for any rapprochement 
short of absorption in the Anglican communion. 
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INDIAN EARTH 
By WITTER BYNNER 


OWLS 


OW could it bea train? It must have been an owl 
Whistling his stations. . . . I remember the story 

That Juan, the ranchero, told me about owls. 
There had been no owls at his farm, until one night 
On every moonlit pole of a scaffolding 
Erected to repair the family chapel 
An owl was perched, and early in the dawn 
They all had flown away with his father’s soul. 


TULE 


HAT is this reed that grows tall in its river-bed? 
They make their plaited mats of it to lie on, 
They gather it from the river-edge and make mats of it 
And soften their earthen floors with it to lie on. 
Yesterday noon I saw my own mat growing, 
Six feet of reeds torn loose from the river-bed, 
The only mat that I shall ever lie on, 
Go blowing down the lake before the wind. 
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VOLCANO 


NCE were these mountains a vast volcano-rim? 

Are these September clouds, that hang the peaks 
With rain and in cafions drift downward like snow, 
All that remain of the ancient smoking earth? 
Look, sometime in the plaza, how eyes that were laughing 
With sun go suddenly hot with lava; like Garifo’s— 
Who has had to leave Chapala for a while 
Because there was too much fire in his knife. 


A SUNSET ON LAKE CHAPALA 


(~~ is no hiding-place from happiness . . . 
Under red caves of light on the western mountain 
And the southern mountain’s smoky cone of fire, 
Under all the far-away shadows of the world, 

The lake is throbbing from an earthen heart. . . 
Though I am alone here among Mexicans, 

Who is alone while lips and eyes can smile? . . . 
Shadowy caves dissolve and leave a star. 


MEN OF MUSIC 


ERENELY the men of music play and sing, 
Oftentimes to a wave that likewise breaks 
In music, their faces remaining aloof, poised 
As a violin, contained as the strings of a harp. 
There’s one who always comes from over the lake 
When tomatoes have been planted, Carlos by name, 
And conjures, when he sings or when he speaks, 
Such gentle kingliness, that his guitar 
Is the feathered mantle of Montezuma, gleaming. 


INDIAN EARTH 


A WEAVER FROM JOCOTEPE( 


UNDAYS he comes to me with new zarapes 

Woven especial ways to please us both: 
The Indian key and many-colored flowers 
And lines called rays and stars called little doves. 
I order a design; he tells me yes 
And, looking down across his Asian beard, 
Foresees a good zarape. Other times 
I order a design; he tells me no. 


Since weavers of Jocotepec are the best in Jalisco, 

And no weaver in Jocotepec is more expert than mine, 

I watched the zarapes of strangers who came to the plaza 
For the Sunday evening processions round the band, 

And I showed him once, on a stranger, a tattered blanket 
Patterned no better than his but better blent— 


Only to find it had taken three weavers to weave it: 
My weaver first and then the sun and rain. 
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FIGURES IN A DREAM 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


HEN, towards the end of May, 1770, 

“The Deserted Village” issued from the 

press, its author was, with but a single ex- 

ception, the best-known of living English 
poets. Thomas Gray, indeed, was still alive but no longer 
productive, and was, moreover, at the threshold of the last 
year of his life. Gray read the poem and praised its author 
—Gray was chary of praise—and may well have detected 
in it that rare union of high literary distinction and wide 
popular appeal that marked his own “Elegy.” The “Elegy” 
had appeared twenty years before, and had been at once 
received into the hearts of men. “The Deserted Village,” 
like its great predecessor, has kept its place in the esteem of 
critics and in the affection of readers in a way that may 
properly challenge the attention of all persons who are 
seriously concerned for the welfare of poetry. 

Evidences of its popularity and influence appeared at 
once. So many editions of it were issued that they have con- 
stituted ever since a complicated bibliographical problem. 
It begot, soon after its appearance, an imitation by one 
“A.K.” of the Middle Temple, who inscribed his verses 
“with much respect” to “Dr. Oliver Goldsmith (in whose 
acquaintance he [the author] is personally honored),” and 
entitled them, rather presumptuously, “The Frequented 
Village.” This of course is a mere literary curiosity ; but the 
influence of the poem is writ large elsewhere. It exerted an 
influence truly creative on the Romantic Movement, not 
only in England but on the Continent. This is not the place 
to dwell on the indebtedness of German literature to Oliver 
Goldsmith; but we may mention two interesting events 
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which occurred within two years of the publication of the 
poem in England. In the first place, in 1771 the youthful 
Goethe translated the poem into German—a work which 
has unfortunately disappeared. Second, in the next year, 
probably in the month of May, he had the original English 
text published at Darmstadt, “printed for a friend of the 
Vicar.” In the same year, there appeared a French imita- 
tion of the poem at Brussels, entitled, “Le Retour du 
Philosophe, ou le Village abandonné.” A long line of trans- 
lations and imitations follows this. 

Among the careful students of the poem was Robert 
Burns, whose “Cotter’s Saturday Night” and a dozen other 
poems exist to show that the “pastoral simplicity” of rural 
life, though it may have departed from England, is still to 
be found in Scotland. When George Crabbe, in revolt from 
the warm pastoral romanticism of his time, attacked the 
idealization of rural life, he called his bitter exposé “The 
Village,” in obvious reminiscence of Goldsmith’s poem, 
and summed up his views in the line, 


Auburn and Eden can be found no more. 


But the poet would certainly not have been content with 
a merely literary influence. He aspired to draw effective 
attention to an alarming evidence of national decay. He was 
disturbed, and he might well be disturbed, by the condition 
of the English countryside. As a result of the vast accumu- 
lation of wealth, he saw an increasing number of great 
estates with large tracts “improved” by the new art of land- 
scape gardening, and exhibiting long, picturesque pros- 
pects, which were often enriched with a glimpse of a 
Gothic ruin, sometimes genuine, sometimes an imitation of 
the antique in lath and plaster. It was all got up to look very 
fine; but cottages formerly occupied by peasants and busy 
tillers of the soil had at times to be swept away wholesale in 
order to open out the fine views. Still other tracts of land 
had to be “preserved” for game. . 
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Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride, 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds. 

This criticism of the rapidly developing luxury of the 
middle classes was not new in the poet’s work. He had 
written essays on the menace of luxury. He had even de- 
plored the decay of villages in verse before, 

Have we not seen, at pleasure’s lordly call, 

The smiling long-frequented village fall; 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Fore’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main; 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound? 
“The Deserted Village,” therefore, had made its first ap- 
pearance in verse near the end of “The Traveller,” and had 
been developing ever since in the mind of the poet. It is the 
result of long meditation on the change in British life 
which we have since learned to call the beginning of the 
Industrial Era, with its coal and machinery and factory 
hands. 

How odd to find a poem germinating from such medita- 
tion as that! What has poetry, we instinctively demand 
to-day, to do with local, economic conditions such as these! 
We feel an irrepressible tendency to apologize for Gold- 
smith’s sentimentality and ignorance of economic law— 
“The Deserted Village” antedates Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations” by six years—and defend the poem as a cento of 
beautiful descriptions such as those of the parson, the 
schoolmaster, the village inn, the broken soldier, the peas- 
ants at play. I must confess that I myself long regarded the 
poem as saved by the excellence of such details; but of late 
I have come to feel the inadequacy of such a criticism. It 
concedes too much. A poem which has exhibited such 
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vitality must be sound at the core. ‘There must be something 
universal in the central theme to explain the enduring ap- 
peal of the poem. And such a universality of theme may, I 
believe, be found. What we love in the poem is not merely 
the beauty of the lines about the parson, passing rich with 
forty pounds a year, who allured to brighter worlds and led 
the way; not the schoolmaster, as true to type as one of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims—whose pupils laughed “with counter- 
feited glee” at all his jokes, for many a joke had he. These 
and the rest we hold in memory with that peculiar warmth 
of affection which Goldsmith always elicits; but the touch- 
ing beauty of these and the other descriptions is derived 
from the central theme, out of which the poem rose. These 
persons and all the dear simplicity of their lives are no 
more. The beauty of the deserted village is that pensive 
grace which clings in memory to blessings lost long since. 
There is a sadness inseparable from the changes, inevitable 
though they be, which are wrought by Time; and, in par- 
ticular, is such regret stimulated by the recollection of the 
home which we loved at another period of life. Who that 
has a spark of affection for the home of his boyhood can 
conquer a bitter dismay at its alterations? Such change is 
always the work of Vandals. And now if our emotions can 
be kindled by so simple a thing as the recollection of our 
old home, why should not profounder depths of being stir 
into life as we meditate with the poet upon the sad beauty 
of a whole village in decay, fallen into ruin under the 
triumphant wheels of Luxury and Progress? 

It is not essential to think ourselves back into the eight- 
eenth century in order to appreciate all this. The conditions 
lie about us still. If we could produce a Goldsmith in Con- 
necticut, he would find material ready to his hand in the 
abandoned farms. Do you fancy that Auburn was more 
beautiful—or more deserted—than Old Lyme or Hadley, 
Massachusetts? One given over to artists, the other aban- 
doned to the Poles? It may well be irrational to bewail such 
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changes; but Goldsmith was irrational. Poets often are, 
Poetry is seldom the handmaid of rationalism. In the pleas. 
ant valleys of Connecticut, abandoned by our grandfathers 
only to be re-discovered by Italian market-gardeners and 
millionaires, who would fain retire from the ugliness 
which their factories have created, in such phenomena, no 
doubt, there is much to inspire confidence in the future of 
such a nation as ours; but they do not still the longings of 
the New England heart for the tender grace of a day that 
is dead. Do you recall that day? The day of the village 
before it was quite deserted? The simple white dwelling 
with green shutters and syringa bushes on either side of the 
plain front porch—a house wholly unaware that it was in 
any way picturesque or worthy of being painted by Mr. 
Childe Hassam? “The decent church that topped the 
neighboring hill,” where simple folk prayed to a God who 
seemed to be very near them. The fields beyond, with 
straggling stone walls over which a boy could scramble to 
pick raspberries, or even escape for a run in the patch of 
woods beyond? Do you recall the half-patriarchal life that 
centred in the village? The aristocracy of the minister, the 
easy associations, acquaintance with almost everybody in 
the place; quaint figures like Miss Fanny who lived down 
by the river and was Aunt Fanny to every boy in town; the 
village idiot and the philosophic tramp and the wise old 
shoemaker; the myths and the feuds and the haunted 
house! And above all, the faith in New England, her poets 
and her railroads and her destiny in this new world of ours. 
Do you, I ask, remember it? If you accuse me of idealizing, 
I shall reply that I have done so deliberately, for I am 
speaking of poetry, and what is poetry without it? I am con- 
fident that I have not heightened and colored the picture 
more than did Goldsmith when he drew his Auburn, love- 
liest village of the plain, where health and plenty cheered 
the laboring swain. 

As long as there are poets they will lament the passing of 
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earth’s loveliness, inevitable though that passing may be. 
But there is, in the poem, evidence of something else that 
has disappeared, the departure of which it is not fashion- 
able to deplore. The subject of Goldsmith’s poem is, I have 
tried to show, deathless, but not so the form in which he em- 
bodied it. “The Deserted Village” is a kind of essay, or 
discussion in verse, sometimes placid, sometimes passionate, 
but never heedless of the main theme; never disdaining 
an argument, and never forgetful of the necessity of an 
orderly progression to a conclusion; always mindful of the 
reader, and eagerly concerned to persuade him, point by 
point. The essayist aspires to clarity and order, and has 
nothing occult or queer in his verses. If he found a trace of 
such mannerism, he would be concerned to erase it, for he 
has no wish to tease the reader’s emotions or bewilder his 
mind. As a matter of fact, Goldsmith disliked the new 
“romantic” poetry of his day, and described it thus, “A 
parcel of gaudy images pass on before his [the reader’s ] 
imagination like the figures in a dream; but curiosity, in- 
duction, reason, and the whole train of affections, are fast 
asleep.” Strange words these would seem to Mr. de la Mare 
or Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, if ever their eye fell 
upon them. Poetry, you see, eschewing vagueness and the 
evanescent phantasma of dreams, should stimulate the 
reader’s curiosity, proceed inductively to a conclusion, 
awakening meanwhile all the “affections” of the human 
heart. Hence the poet, far from “striking the poem out” in 
an ecstasy, labored over it tirelessly and doggedly. He 
sketched his ideas in prose, versified them, polished and 
re-polished the lines, and then submitted them to friends 
for criticism. He aspired to make the verses live in our 
memory as happy summaries of the truth, »zultum in parvo, 
“what oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed”; and 
knows that, if he is successful in a high degree, his work 
will have the ring of a proverb, and will enter into the 
living speech of men. 
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This was a type of poetry that had summoned forth the 
best efforts of poets since the days of Dryden, or, may we 
not say, of Horace? Pope’s “Essay on Man,” Johnson’s 
“Vanity of Human Wishes,” and Goldsmith’s “Traveller,” 
to mention only three, were all of this species. Each poem 
had a thesis to propound, to illustrate, to prove, and to 
recommend. Lesser poets, as though to show to what 
strange use the type might be put, wrote on all subjects 
from “The Art of Preserving the Health” to the “Phi- 
losophy of Melancholy.” Time has buried thousands and 
thousands of them, but the best remain, as the best of any 
type will always do. By the nineteenth century the style had 
begun to fail. No supreme examples of it were produced 
unless we reckon in Wordsworth’s “Prelude, or Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind,” which, as a spiritual autobiography in 
verse, would, I imagine, display nothing which, to an 
eighteenth-century mind, would seem inappropriate to that 
species of poem. It was, however, in New England that it 
was to make its last appearance and bid adieu—perhaps 
only a temporary farewell—to the literary stage. I refer to 
Dr. Holmes’s poems, “Urania: a Rhymed Lesson” (1846) 
and “Astraea, or the Balance of Illusions” (1850), the 
latter a typically eighteenth-century theme. It was written 
for the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College, and re- 
mains a readable poem to-day, though Dr. Holmes, for 
some reason which he seems never to have divulged, did not 
care to include it in his collected works, but broke it up into 
a number of fragmentary poems, with no obvious connec- 
tions. His act is symbolic of the passing of the species. 

Now, however ardent we may be in our loyalty to 
modern poets, we cannot witness the disappearance of a 
great type of poetry without regret. No such type, which 
has had a noble history and summoned forth the full power 
of great poets, can disappear from literature without grave 
misfortune to us. In the disuse of this polished clarity, this 
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discussion, now urbane, now passionate, of matters that 
concern all mankind, we are all the poorer. The poets, how- 
ever much they may congratulate themselves upon their 
superior subtleties and the finer discernment of modern 
readers, are, in particular, the losers, for their readers are 
few and ever fewer. A whole class of men who once read 
verse, using their minds as they read and finding themselves 
presently stirred to unsuspected depths of emotion, now 
read verse no longer. Occasionally they may be caught 
unaware, as by the “Spoon River Anthology”; but they 
find themselves uneasy in reading poetry which, for aught 
that they can see, is addressed to connoisseurs, intended ex- 
clusively for the initiate. Such men are not to be thought of 
as turning from poetry in contempt, for they are generally 
willing enough to concede that poetry is very fine, only 
“beyond them.” They fancy that they have no power of 
assimilating such ethereal food. And so they keep away 
from the poet, and the work that he might have wrought 
upon their spirit is not even begun. Goldsmith would have 
won them all. 

More serious still is the loss to the reading world of any 
literary type in which a poet may pass from grave medita- 
tion to passionate argument and glowing dream. Even the 
prose essay, in which exposition may mingle with “appre- 
ciation” of a highly individual sort, is no proper medium 
for the intenser moments of personal expression. Yet all 
these moods and many more find a natural channel of ex- 
pression in the kind of verse here discussed. In “The De- 
serted Village,” for instance, a poem which begins as a 
description of “Sweet Auburn” develops into a dissertation 
on the evils of luxury, touches on the problem of emigra-- 
tion, laments the depopulation of villages, and ends with 
the author’s impassioned farewell to Poetry, which is con- 
ceived of as departing with the peasants to America. This 
touching and eloquent adieu to the Muse, like the less suc- 
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cessful appeal to the throne in “The Traveller,” could 
hardly have been introduced into a prose essay, of however 
intimate a character: 


And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Stull first to fly where sensual joys invade; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride, 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well. 


There are subjects, no longer considered “poetical,” 
which may one day reclaim their right to the poet’s atten- 
tion, and which require for their adequate treatment just 
such a medium as “The Deserted Village.” At the present 
stage of our poetical development, they go unhonored and 
unsung. Out of a thousand that might be specified, I select 
one, democracy. Here is a theme of universal interest and 
appeal. For the past twelve or fifteen years we have been 
asking ourselves if the ideal of our forefathers has been 
tried and found wanting, whether government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people is destined to 
perish. No newspaper has failed to discuss the question— 
however inconclusively. Cartoons have been suggested by 
the query, Has civilization gone wrong? And we have 
asked ourselves so often whether democracy is safe for the 
world or the world safe for democracy that the question 
has become a byword and a jest. 

In the eighteenth century the theme would have been 
seized upon by a poet as a noble subject worthy of that 
exalted treatment which is possible in poetry alone. He 
would have sketched in rapid outline the history of democ- 
racy, its career in Greece and Rome, in the Italian cities of 
the Middle Ages, and in the mountains of Switzerland. He 
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would have described its dark hours during the French 
Revolution, and would have hailed the young republic of 
the New World. Such a poet, had he known the history of 
the past fifteen years, would have blazed into what the 
eighteenth century called “generous indignation” at the 
mention of Russia, where a new tyranny has again arrayed 
class against class, lifted the standard of hatred, ignorance, 
and atheism, and promised to return civilization to the 
chaos out of which it rose. He would have ended all with a 
passionate appeal to the hearts of his countrymen with such 
fervor as did Lowell— 


O Beautiful! my Country! 


We do not encourage ourselves to be emotional about 
such matters nowadays, and unexpressed emotion tends to 
disappear altogether, or finds an outlet in channels perverse 
and strange. A degree of poetic eloquence, addressed to the 
hearts of men, was once permitted to oratory, but oratory, 
as conceived by Burke and by Webster, has disappeared 
along with the kind of verse here considered. Under the 
influence of the scientific specialist and the deterministic 
philosopher, we have opened a rift between our reason and 
our other faculties, as though it were possible to discharge 
all the functions of living with our minds alone, to the 
exclusion of such emotion as brings the glow of pride to the 
cheek and the tear of sensibility to the eye. Such stimulus 
has been at best confined to our hours of relaxation and 
amusement. Poetry has been increasingly confined to our 
bosoms and excluded from our business. 

As an example of the increasing involution of romantic 
poetry and the increasing subtlety demanded of the reader, 
it will be sufficient to cite examples of the modern treat- 
ment of the theme of ruin or desolation which may fairly 
be contrasted with Goldsmith’s. It is not necessary to dwell 
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Romantic School. What poem of Shelley’s is more popular 
than “Ozymandias”? 


Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


What stanza in the “Rubaiyat” lovelier than 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep, 
And Bahram, that great hunter, the wild ass 

Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his sleep. 


None of the poets is more insistent (for obvious reasons) 
upon the theme of desolation than is Byron. The fourth 
canto of “Childe Harold” is a very epic of ruin. Rome 
herself is, in one aspect, a Titanic image of the desolation 
of the poet’s soul, 


Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


Here is a typically romantic exaltation of the “suffer- 
ance” of a great capital as compared with the petty misery 
of a mere man, whose years are brief. The woes of Rome 
are eternal, like her years. Despite what may be deemed 
a somewhat exaggerated emotionalism, the stanza is yet 
perfectly intelligible. The ordinary reader may not care to 
indulge so intense an emotion for the majestic past, but 
there is nothing to elude his understanding or even to make 
him feel that the poet is “beyond him.” He may reject the 
stanza and the canto of which it is a part as deficient in pure 
thought, but he will never contend that it is unintelligible. 

When we pass on to Browning’s “Love among the 
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Ruins,” which was the introductory poem in “Men and 
Women” (1855), we encounter a poem so sublimated that 
the reader’s problem is now to bring his emotion to a state 
where he may be worthy of communion with the poet. If 
he attempts to use his reason, he will discover that he is con- 
fronted with an asseveration which may very likely require 
a shift in all the standards which he has hitherto instinc- 
tively accepted. Browning, having selected the familiar 
scene of peasant lovers amidst the ruins of ancient gran- 
deur, proceeds to the interesting conclusion that the love of 
the two is somehow the answer to “whole centuries of folly, 
noise and sin.” So eloquently does he set the shepherd-boy’s 
passion before us that the sympathetic reader experiences a 
temporary “suspension of disbelief” in the validity of the 
contrast emphasized. To the communication of the mood 
Browning summons a wealth of color and a lilting sweet- 
ness of melody to which his readers were hardly accus- 
tomed. 
Now,—the single little turret that remains 
On the plains, 
By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored, 
While the patching houseleek’s head of blossom winks 
Through the chinks— 
Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 
Sprang sublime. 
And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 
As they raced, 
And the monarch and his minions and his dames 


Viewed the games. 


There is certainly no loss here in picturesqueness or in- 
tensity since the day when a poet could write, 


Amidst thy towers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green. 


Browning’s poem is as brilliant as a painting of Hubert 
Robert’s, scores of whose pictures might be entitled “Love 
among the Ruins,” or that famous canvas of Nicolas 
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Poussin’s in which three shepherds are spelling out the in- 
scription on an ancient tomb, Et ego m Arcadia. But 
Browning is more than a painter of pictures. His shepherd- 
boy cries aloud: “I know. . . 


That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there 

In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 
For the goal, 

Where the king looked, where she looks now, breathless, dumb 
Till Icome.... 


Oh heart! oh blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 

With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 


Now, of course there can be no such general agreement 
in the interpretation of this poem as there most certainly 
will be in the interpretation of a poem by Oliver Goldsmith 
or John Dryden or Alexander Pope. Their poems may be- 
come rusty of surface, but the rust is easily cleared away 
when the contemporary allusions are understood, and 
unanimity among readers follows. There can be no violent 
disagreements regarding the meaning of Pope’s “Essay on 
Criticism,” though there may be the widest divergence of 
view regarding its beauty and value. But there will be no 
such unanimity among Browning’s readers. By some of 
them the poem will be remembered as a lovely picture. The 
heart of love (a violet by a mossy stone) created under the 
ribs and ruin of Death, is a sufficient “interpretation” for 
many. Others will contend that the poem, and, in particu- 
lar, the conclusion, “Love is best,” is dramatic, and that the 
shepherd-boy’s ardent love is naturally expressed in the 
paradox that the emotion of two peasant lovers is greater 
than the busy life of a city. But other and not less intelli- 
gent readers will find here a thought highly characteristic 
of Robert Browning, who insists on the supreme value of 
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the present moment. The lines in “Parleyings” (“With 
Gerard de Lairesse,” xiv) are typical, 


Let things be,—not seem, 
I counsel rather,—do, and nowise dream! 
Earth’s young significance is all to learn: 
The dead Greek lore lies buried in the urn 
Where who seeks fire finds ashes. 


The shepherd-boy of the Campagna and the yellow-haired 
girl are Earth’s young significance—its fire—the city about 
them is ashes. In this sense the reader, like the more de- 
voted among the commentators on Browning, may be pre- 
vailed on to accept not only the summary, “Love is best,” 
but also the rather exacting belief that the particular pas- 
sion here exhibiting itself is Nature’s act of reparation for 
“whole centuries of folly, noise and sin.”” Browning would 
probably tell us that the poem is susceptible of many inter- 
pretations, and that it is our function to make what we can 
of it; but such austere demeanor is fairly certain to offend 
the simple reader for whom I am pleading, and who is 
bewildered not only by the astonishing opinions to which he 
is invited to give assent, but also by the diversity and even 
antagonism among the poet’s readers. After a number of 
such experiences he will perhaps not unnaturally reach the 
conclusion that poetry is beyond his comprehension, and 
therefore beyond his interests and his needs. Now, if it be 
retorted that Browning’s poem is nevertheless better than 
Goldsmith’s, I may perhaps not be unwilling to agree. If 
left toa free choice I should, I think, be more likely to read 
“Love among the Ruins” than “The Deserted Village.” I 
loved the poem long before I had learned to esteem “The 
Deserted Village,” and should be the last to belittle it. I am 
not asking for less poetry of a subtle kind but for more 
poetry of the simple sort, in order that readers who might 
have been won by Gray and Burns and Cowper may not 
come to feel that the atmosphere of Parnassus is too rare- 
fied for them to breathe. 
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If we leap suddenly forwards now to the poetry of our 
own day, we shall perhaps be startled by the prevailing 
atmosphere of exoticism. Art is subtle enough to-day in all 
its branches, so subtle, in fact, that many young revolu- 
tionists prefer to be crude, ugly, and unintelligible. The 
reader is derided by the artist (if he may be so called), who 
has his tongue in his cheek. In music dissonance blares at 
us. In painting we are invited to admire crooked scrawls 
and cross-eyed portraits because they are not “Victorian.” 
I have been told of a painter who says that nobody is fit to 
understand his pictures except himself—as the poetry of 
the Sitwells can be fully appreciated only by the Sitwells— 
and that the views of the critic are an impertinence. Well 
here, in all conscience, is a limited audience, an audience of 
one. Art as an expression of universals will have difficulty 
in surviving such a climax; and the congregation of simple 
souls who feel that poetry is not for them must soon be in- 
creased by the addition of all the rest of us. 

Leaving on one side the demented group among the 
modernists, we may find much to our purpose in the legiti- 
mate sons of the Muse, but even among them we shall find 
a centrifugal force at work which unfits them for minister- 
ing to the needs of the aforesaid simple reader, the reader 
who has been lost or driven away. 

Let us return once more to our theme of desolation, and 
send our emotions roaming. Meditate upon the vacancy and 
stillness of a deserted village or a deserted house until the 
place becomes in very truth a haunted scene, where phan- 
toms flit at twilight and ghostly echoes of the departed seem 
to reach the ear. Into the very substance of these stained and 
broken walls, these oft-trodden floors, something of the 
human passions that once surged about them has been 
stamped. To the seeing eye and the feeling heart they are 
dimly eloquent, vague memorials of folk who may seem 
to be watching us and listening, sadly, a little ironically, to 
the busy hum of our life. Soon we shall join them in the 
silence. As our emotions flee ever farther from the norm, 
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the simple, practical man, who may know by heart Gold- 
smith’s lines about the clergyman and the village school- 
master, leaves us to our solitary task of reading modern 
verse. It may well be that he is a Philistine, but it may also 
be that he might have been won to poetry if he could have 
found sustenance there. I understand his impatience with 
dreams and sentimentalists, but there is much that I should 
like to say to him if he were still within earshot. I would 
fain point out to him that if he spent a day and a night in 
the ruins of Paestum or the rock tombs of Persepolis— 
alone—he would before the end of his twenty-four hours 
have experienced some very unusual emotions indeed, for 
which he might even be the better, the wider-thoughted; 
and that he might thus conceivably learn a degree of grate- 
ful respect for any poet who could put those emotions into 
words for him. But I can accomplish little if there be no 
simple poetry by which to hold him while he is being 
wooed, perhaps without knowing it, to poetry that he ought 
to grow to love. I should like to bring him acquainted with 
the beauty of Mr. de la Mare’s rather tenuous poetry, for 
there is beauty in it. Moreover, it is Mr. de la Mare who 
can express the very themes of which we have been speak- 
ing. He, like Goldsmith, is caught by the eloquence of the 
deserted scene, the passing of earth’s loveliness into the 
dark backward and abysm of Time. But, unlike Goldsmith, 
he hears far within the chambers of his mind thin voices 
from the past striving to speak. 

See this house, how dark it is 

Beneath its vast-boughed trees! 

Not one trembling leaflet cries 

To that Watcher in the skies— 

“Remove, remove thy searching gaze, 

Innocent, of heaven’s ways, 

Brood not, Moon, so wildly bright, 

On secrets hidden from sight.” 

It is significant of the whole change that has,come over 

poetry and our approach to poetry that the deserted village 
has become “Sunk Lyonesse.” In Lyoriesse, sunk below the 
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Cornish sea, there is a vaster symbol of desolation than any 
on which Goldsmith pondered. Sea-nymphs hourly ring 
its knell. 


In sea-cold Lyonesse, 

When the Sabbath eve shafts down 
On the roofs, walls, belfries 

Of the foundered town, 

The Nereids pluck their lyres 

Where the green translucency beats, 
And with motionless eyes at gaze 
Make minstrelsy in the streets. 


And the ocean water stirs 

In salt-worn casemate and porch. 

Plies the blunt-snouted fish 

With fire in his skull for torch. 

And the ringing wires resound ; 

And the unearthly lovely weep, 

In lament of the music they make 

In the sullen courts of sleep: 

Whose marble flowers bloom for aye: 
And—lapped by the moon-guiled tide— 
Mock their carver with heart of stone, 
Caged in his stone-ribbed side. 


There will be no quarrels among the readers of Mr. 
de la Mare’s verse; for, after the fashion of all modern 
writers, he has no “message”’ and is unconcerned about con- 
verts to his way of thought. He stimulates only such 
thoughts in us as are reflected from the visions that he 
brings before us. It is noticeable that you cannot well quote 
from his poetry, nor can you reduce it for the purposes of 
quotation in an essay such as this. You might as well try to 
cut down a sketch of Daumier’s. In the author’s master- 
piece, “The Listeners,” we may ask, What is this strange 
tryst, and who are these ghostly listeners? but the only 
answer is such as is echoed from the reader’s heart. If there 
is no response in the reader’s heart, the poem is nothing. 
Scholarship is helpless. We will not look for sources or 
attempt a commentary. Criticism itself is an impertinence, 
for there is nothing to be said save what the poet has said. 
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The reader is either an initiate or a clumsy outsider. If he 
have recourse to prayer, he must ask for light from on high. 

When Goldsmith spoke of the poetry that was new in 
his day, he used words, which, allowing for the sneer in 
them, are surprisingly applicable to the verse of Mr. de la 
Mare. A series of images pass on before the reader’s imagi- 
nation like the figures in a dream; curiosity, induction, 
reason, and the whole train of affections are fast asleep. 
Nor can I feel that in this respect Mr. de la Mare’s irides- 
cently lovely verse is a bad exponent of modern poetry. 
Other poets—Robinson, Yeats, A.E., Miss Millay, Miss 
Lowell, Masefield even—are occult, too, as could be very 
easily shown, if it were to our purpose to quote from all of 
them. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Frost, who is often spoken of as 
though he were as clear as an October day in his own New 
England. He, like Mr. de la Mare, dwells on a familiar 
theme until it becomes a mystery and a terror; and as if 
ministering to the particular purpose of the present writer, 
he has entitled a poem “Ghost House,” and opens it with 
the familiar motive of desolation about which I have 
already said so much: 


I dwell in a lonely house I know 
That vanished many a summer ago, 

And left no trace but the cellar walls, 

And a cellar in which the daylight falls, 
And the purple-stemmed wild raspberries grow. 


O’er ruined fences the grape-vines shield 
The woods come back to the mowing field; 

The orchard tree has grown one copse 

Of new wood and old where the woodpecker chops; 
The footpath down to the well is healed. 


I dwell with a strangely aching heart 
In that vanished abode there far apart 

On that disused and forgotten road 

That has no dust-bath now for the toad. 
Night comes; the black bats tumble and dart; 
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The whippoorwill is coming to shout 

And hush and cluck and flutter about: 
I hear him begin far enough away 
Full many a time to say his say 

Before he arrives to say it out. 


It is under the small, dim, summer star, 
I know not who these mute folk are 
Who share the unlit place with me— 
Those stones out under the low-limbed tree 
Doubtless bear names that the mosses mar. 


They are tireless folk, but slow and sad, 

Though two, close-keeping, are lass and lad,— 
With none among them that ever sings, 
And yet, in view of how many things, 

As sweet companions as might be had. 


The poet knows not who the mute folk are, but we may 
make a shrewd guess that they are no other than himself, 
the shadows and memories of his dead youth; and so ina 
still larger sense, e is the lonely house and also, if he will 
pardon the bluntness, the cellar in which the daylight falls. 
This is the solution that I submit. It is at least as good as 
the poet’s own (for in this instance there is one), which 
reads simply, “He is happy in society of his choosing.” 
Those who can make the comment apply to the poem will 
not be wanting in a certain ingenuity. 

Poets are, properly enough, chary of explanations. It 
takes a good reader to make a good poem; and if a poet 
tries too obviously to train the reader in interpretation, he 
is apt, like Wordsworth in his more explanatory moods, to 
offend. The poet should write Finis at the end of every 
volume, to imply that the rest is silence. As for the reader, 
God help, the poet can no more. I once knew a gentleman 
who wrote to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to inquire the mean- 
ing of a certain line in “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” and got snubbed for his pains. He would be a bold 
man indeed who should venture to ask Miss Millay to say 
more about the little ghost that haunts her garden, 
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She held her gown on either side 
To let her slippers show, 

And up the walk she went with pride, 
The way great ladies go. 


And where the wall is built in new 
And is of ivy bare 

She paused—then opened and passed through 
A gate that once was there. 


No one who reads Miss Millay aright will press for ex- 
planation. Her poem is a fleeting glance at a Lancret or a 
Monticelli—a glimpse of the stately past before the with- 
ering blight of modern life had fallen upon the garden. It 
is significant of the distance that we have travelled from 
the days of Goldsmith that, somehow, one does not resent 
questions about “The Deserted Village.” Where was the 
village? Who was the parson? Is Paddy Byrne the village 
schoolmaster? The questions have all been asked, and in 
some sense they can be answered without being false to the 
poet. It is the change of fashion wrought by the Romantics 
and their successors the visionaries that has brought about 
the view that poetry is esoteric and apart, a thing to be ap- 
proached only by readers with a sixth sense or a power of 
divination. 

That we have much to admire and much to love in 
modern verse, I, who happen to be an enthusiast for all the 
poets of our day here mentioned, should be the last to deny. 
But I do not intend that my love of their somewhat exotic 
beauty should blind me to the plain fact that that very 
exoticism excludes from the world of readers many who 
should be happy citizens of it. For the gardens of the 
Muses should not be filled with rare and curious blooms to 
the exclusion of the familiar flowers which have been be- 
loved from the beginning of time, heliotrope, lily, rose, or 
let me add, of those humbler plants, the pansy and the 
garden pink. 
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NEW HEIGHTS IN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


By HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 


ACH year brings a crop of taller buildings, and, 
since no one enjoys seeing walls tumble down, 
everyone wants to know how tall a building can be. 
The sky is literally the limit. No skyscraper has 

fallen. It is safe enough for buildings to go higher than they 
are to-day. Only they must never lose their usefulness. That, 
indeed, is the eternal restriction under which an architect 
works. He may have the most beautiful dreams imaginable, 
but if his buildings do not serve the purposes for which 
they were intended, they are architecturally bad no matter 
how splendid they seem. Modern man, spending most of 
his time indoors, must have buildings that are large, spe- 
cialized, and varied, for the home, whether or not we admit 
it, is no longer the centre of interest. 

Men first used homes as places where they could safely 
sleep and, sometimes, eat. The populations of our modern 
cities have completed the cycle; they sleep at home and, 
sometimes, eat there. In the home one hundred years ago, 
food was provided, clothes were made, business was carried 
on, amusement was afforded, the sick were nursed, and 
children were taught. It was, in short, quite self-sufficient. 
Modern city life has taken from it substantially all these 
functions. Restaurants provide meals, clothes are made in 
factories in large quantities, business is carried on in indus- 
trial buildings, theatres offer diversion, hospitals care for 
the sick, and thousands of universities, colleges, schools, 
and other institutions dispense instruction to both young 
and old. Suburbs, to be sure, are largely made up of indi- 
vidual dwellings, although even there the demand for 
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apartment houses is making itself felt; but the new sub- 
urban developments are planned to benefit each house- 
holder by centralizing, for co-operative use, the essential 
facilities. 

In creating the functions of the home on a large scale 
for community use, the modern architect has to consider 
how to build for the new needs competently, beautifully, 
and in a modern idiom. Two factors, which appeared with 
industrialism, enable him to meet the new requirements: 
steel and the machine. The proper use of both we are but 
beginning to understand. Until recently, they were used 
only to meet through speed the urgent demands that the 
generally increased prosperity and the new social and eco- 
nomic requirements have made of the designer. Steel and 
the machine have given America, a new country, un- 
hampered by tradition, free to move in almost any direc- 
tion dictated by commerce or social innovations, a new form 
of construction. 

Architects now approach their work from a totally dif- 
ferent angle from that of the past. For six thousand years 
Egypt, in building, had only one structural principle—the 
post and lintel; Greece, following, used the same structural 
principle, though with a refinement and system of detail 
and proportion that has never since been equalled; Rome 
introduced the masonry arch in combination with the post 
and lintel; and until fifty years ago, in spite of all the 
changing styles, these were the only structural principles 
employed. Then came steel, and with it skeleton construc- 
tion, now used throughout the Western world. It has made 
possible the piling up of storeys to great heights; by ena- 
bling work to go forward on many floors at once, it has per- 
mitted very rapid building. And the machine, concentrat- 
ing as it does the energy of thousands of its slaves, now 
allows the erection in one year of structures surpassing in 
extent of space those that resulted from centuries of labor 
by thousands of workmen. 
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The taking over by society of duties once divided among 
a multitude of individual homes, requires large and 
specialized buildings, a condition intensified by the swollen 
populations of our cities. Hospitals, such as the new Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York, are needed to care for the 
sick. To keep residence and business near together requires 
great apartments, and the scarcity of domestic help makes 
such co-operative living thoroughly desirable. With in- 
creased wages and the eight-hour day, theatres are called 
upon to accommodate crowds. In education, for which the 
demand is enormous, the influence of the tall building can 
be seen at the University of Pittsburgh, which has planned 
a skyscraper to house its halls of learning. 

The corporation, the trust, and the super-trust, main- 
taining headquarters in all the principal cities, have to erect 
large buildings to house their vast numbers of workers. In 
municipalities, the nearer their buildings are to one another 
the easier it is to transact business by means of personal con- 
tact, which, in spite of radio, telephone, and telegraph, has 
remained an important element in commerce. From coast 
to coast, cities of all sizes appreciate the utility of special- 
ized building, and are not satisfied until they have their 
own skyscrapers. We are accustomed to think of New York 
as the city of skyscrapers, but actually America as a whole 
is a country of tall buildings. Ultimately, small communi- 
ties always assimilate the styles set by larger ones, modern 
communicative means make this process quick, tall build- 
ings are now demanded everywhere. The tall building 
cannot even be attributed to the topography of Manhattan 
Island as it sometimes is; like every other honest archi- 
tectural form, it is the result of fundamental human needs. 

Given a need for large buildings, it is fortunate that size 
can be achieved more practically by piling masses up than 
by spreading them out. The vertical is always more attrac- 
tive than the horizontal; it produces an effect of slender- 
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ness that is more pleasing. We have vertical stripes on our 
clothes because we think they add to our appearance. And, 
conversely, how are ugly clothes—clothes that we do not 
want copied, the uniforms of convicts—how are such 
clothes designed? They have broad horizontal stripes. No 
one would willingly wear anything so hideous. In his build- 
ings, too, man has liked lines that accentuate height and 
carry the eye upward. Previously, although handicapped 
by solid masonry construction, he has been fascinated by the 
majesty and pleasing lift of high buildings. In the Gothic, 
designed to raise all eyes towards Heaven, he realized his 
ideal with marvellous feats of engineering. Yet structural 
difficulties with it were so great that this vertical style did 
not have much influence on the non-religious architecture 
of its period. Steel, however, has made every building po- 
tentially as high as its designer pleases. 

When they were first designing the modern tall build- 
ings, architects, pressed by a seemingly insatiable demand, 
without time to study appropriate embellishment for the 
underlying structure, turned, naturally enough, to Gothic, 
which they adapted as best they could and with some re- 
markable results. But when Gothic is merely copied slav- 
ishly, it is cold and uninspiring; it is impossible to reproduce 
the conditions and the aspirations of the men who originally 
built in Gothic; it is impossible to reproduce the spirit of 
their architecture. Moreover, Gothic, being primarily an 
ecclesiastical style, is neither suitable for nor expressive of 
industrial structures. 

After this first wave of building activity had passed, 
architects began to study their problem, to try to evolve 
design in character with the new building structure (steel 
skeleton), with the new proportions (vertical masses), and 
with the new purposes (commercial enterprises). The steel 
skeleton is a thing of straight lines and right angles, and 
American architects now attempted to keep the facings 
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and masses of their buildings true to the structure under- 
neath. Verticality was emphasized; masses were made 
symmetrical; the whole was treated simply. 

The New York building laws gave impulse to original 
and vigorous design. They pointed the way to a type of city 
such as the world had never known, a city of symmetrical 
towers, a city organized to the highest degree of modern 
efficiency. Under these laws, buildings go straight from 
the street level to a height that is a factor of the width of 
the street, depending on the zone in which it lies. Then 
they must remain within a line drawn from the centre of 
the street through the cornice. They can slope back, or they 
can “step” back in storeys. Towers are permitted over an 
area equal to twenty-five per cent of the lot. Under such 
regulations, the proportions of all buildings tend to become 
harmonious. 

Horizontal lines carrying the eye of the beholder down 
long, walled streets, and the ponderous packing-box style 
of building, were both obviously unsuited to a city so 
planned, where the high building was recognized as a 
necessary and permanent accession. The more thoughtful 
designers eradicated all signs of the horizontal in their 
buildings, just as the cathedral designers, centuries before, 
did the same thing in striving for another kind of verti- 
cality. Mass and line were made to serve the vertical. The 
best examples of the new architecture carry the eye upward 
as inevitably as the walls of a cathedral; yet they are lack- 
ing in much embellishment and are strictly considerate of 
the practical requirements of the building as regards natu- 
ral lighting and conservation of space. The horizontal is 
used only to fulfil the right angle characteristic of the steel 
structure. Shadow-brick is sometimes employed to simulate 
vertical reveals running the entire height of a building, 
without the sacrifice of space that would result from actu- 
ally constructing them. The building rises in a series of 
simply sculptured masses crowned by an aspiring pinnacle 
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that, owing to the significance of lower lines, still seems to 
rise despite its mass. The clean lines and simplicity of such 
structures are imposing; their monumental proportions 
reflect contemporary society, whose extent surpasses that 
of any other. 

The machine is probably the outstanding trait of the 
period. Nevertheless, it is still to be so directed that its pos- 
sibilities of artistic service may be properly developed. The 
machine is not merely a means of reproducing what has 
been done before, nor yet of manufacturing materials that 
appear to be what they are not—like rubber simulating 
marble. Few have seen fit to use machines artistically; but 
machines can give materials fresh and native beauty as 
easily as they can produce gaudy counterfeits. Here again, 
the designer has been harried by the call for more produc- 
tion, always more. The market in this case is beginning to 
be surfeited; to sell their wares manufacturers are having 
to produce more attractive goods than their competitors. 
The value of simplicity is being recognized. Designers 
more and more are considering forms that they compose in 
terms of their structural function, the material out of 
which they are to be made, and the machines that will 
shape the material. 

The Telephone Building, of which McKenzie, Voor- 
hees, and Gmelin were the architects, is the most interest- 
ing modern building in New York because the designers 
approached their problem from the point of view of de- 
signing something with respect for this present Machine 
Age. They thought in terms of what could be done with 
the labor of to-day, with the construction of to-day, and 
with the machinery of to-day, to give to each material 
the form, decoration, and color distinctly its own. That 
spirit was carried throughout the construction. In matters 
of detail, the old-fashioned cornice practically disappeared, 
for, when raised to a height of twenty or more storeys, it 
served no purpose and was meaningless. But the vertical 
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accent in this building is never lost, even when it reaches 
its climax, and this is also true of the interior. The marble 
work, instead of being cut in pilasters with flutes carefully 
chiselled out, was so designed that machines could shape it. 
In the Middle Ages, the men who designed the things that 
we admire worked with respect for the means available for 
carrying out their conceptions. The modern architect has to 
do the same; he must learn to use the machine as a basis of 
design if his work is to be indigenous to this period. 

An ever-recurring criticism of the new architecture is 
its lack of color, an important element in great buildings of 
the past. Some attempts, not very successful, at using color 
have been made. Colored roofs are gaining favor, colored 
tiles have been employed, and, of course, fagades have been 
embellished variously. But architects have largely confined 
themselves to dark or light building materials, varied occa- 
sionally by shadow-brick. The truth is that the soot and 
dust and grime of our commercial cities tend to reduce 
everything to a common gray regardless of its original hue. 
Such a condition does not provoke experiment. Municipal 
cleanliness, however, is now being accorded regard almost 
as high as that given the personal quality, which not many 
years ago was negligible. Architects are becoming interested 
in use of color not in blotches but as an inherent part of a 
building’s design. New materials, a sympathetic use of 
machines, and cleaner cities may make it possible for future 
buildings to rival in majesty and brilliant splendor anything 
the Old World ever knew. 

Now chiefly occupied in cities, the architect has to con- 
sider and help solve problems for which his work is more 
or less responsible. These have been chiefly two: traffic and 
the separation of residence from business. 

Traffic has always been a matter of concern; a century 
ago a footbridge was erected across lower Broadway to 
alleviate congestion. Other things being equal, traffic 1s 
proportional to the size of buildings and the width of 
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streets. Both have been increased, though the size of build- 
ings has grown more rapidly than the breadth of streets, 
and into this situation has entered the general use of auto- 
mobiles, a new factor, that has crowded to capacity our 
business districts. Again, the architect has to face his prob- 
lem with practical consideration of all the elements in- 
volved. The need and demand for large buildings have been 
demonstrated. The automobile’s utility and popularity are 
known; pleasure cars can be debarred from certain dis- 
tricts, but other types are requisite to large commercial 
organizations. The answer is, increase the size of streets. 

Now, there are two ways of doing this. We can tear 
down all existing buildings, turn our cities into rubbish 
piles, cart away the débris, take a fresh start, build ideal 
cities, and then find them populations. Or we can improve 
our present cities by intelligently dividing traffic. Streets 
with arcaded sidewalks one storey up, and within the 
building line, have been designed. They raise pedestrians 
above the level of the motor traffic. They give the space 
now occupied by sidewalks to vehicles. They increase six 
times the capacity of a street sixty feet wide. Such side- 
walks are at once an inherent part of a building’s design, 
and they make a block its basic unit, the end towards which 
even now it reaches. These sidewalks, decoratively vaulted, 
would shield pedestrians from sun and rain and snow, while 
below them would be visible the shiny tops of streams of 
motor cars like giant beetles. Traffic would be divided 
naturally. Movement would be free. 

In New York alone, thousands are now transported daily 
to and from their homes. The majority stand crowded to- 
gether almost without room to be strap-hangers. They reach 
their offices in the morning, and their homes at night, after 
a jostling and crushing that would considerably reduce the 
market value of cattle. They breathe foul air and turn it 
into names for persons crushed against them. Sometimes 
they become accustomed to commuting; more often not. 
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A building occupying a block could contain a community 
within itself. It could have a constant cornice line at the 
first set-back, and this cornice could become an upper side- 
walk. Below this point could be business; above it, with 
promenades and terraces in fresh air and sunshine, could 
be residences. With small shops in the upper section, people 
could move about conveniently on their errands. When a 
man left his office, he could take an elevator to his home. 
The centres of the buildings could contain elevators and 
such forms of indoor recreation as theatres, gymnasiums, 
and swimming pools, for which artificial light suffices. The 
most congested traffic would be reduced, and people could 
get the full benefit of the light and air available at the top 
of our cities. 

Such unified functioning is still a thing of dreams, but it 
is not against the tendencies of modern city life. Business 
itself is not satisfied with establishing individual head- 
quarters in large buildings, and it may be that larger build- 
ings will ultimately house related industries. In New York 
similar types of various commercial enterprises are now 
grouped together. Finance centres at the lower end of the 
island, law and the courts about City Hall, the clothing 
trades above Fourteenth Street, building in the Forties, 
automobiles about Columbus Circle, and amusements along 
the general course of upper Broadway. This grouping 
makes for convenient communication within the various 
trades, and shopping of all kinds becomes easier. It en- 
courages customers to visit this and that and the other place 
of business, for those related are in the same vicinity, and 
sooner or later the most casual window shopper is drawn 
like a fly to honey and, perhaps, stuck. 

Probably the financing of the gigantic structures sug- 
gested could be arranged. Enclosed spaces are now market- 
able commodities. Formerly men built for their own needs 
and only in a limited way for those of others. To-day, 
although real estate generally requires a longer period to 
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bring returns than other investments, they speculate in 
buildings. Organizations that build primarily for them- 
selves reserve a number of floors for their own use and rent 
the rest. Others make the erection of buildings both for 
commerce and residence, and the sale or renting of space in 
them, their business. The demand for modern quarters and 
for more room to care for the steady expansion of our cities 
is so great that such undertakings are lucrative. Real estate 
is an established business. Our annual crop of taller struc- 
tures is witness to the willingness of wealth to provide 
capital for building. 

Seeing the widespread destruction of old buildings to 
make room for new, anyone may well ask how long the 
new themselves will last. It has been said that if fortunes 
are not some day spent on repairs, the present steel-frame 
buildings will collapse. Contrary to such opinions, our tall 
buildings are structurally quite sound. The life of steel 
structure is not known, but it has proved durable. As a 
matter of fact, the large masonry buildings in Europe, such 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, are constantly undergoing 
repairs that are tremendously expensive. A steel frame, on 
the other hand, can, when necessary, be easily repaired at 
relatively small cost by jacking up the structure and intro- 
ducing a new section. 

If the first automobiles had been produced with the idea 
of their lasting for a hundred years or more, imagine what 
we would be riding in to-day! There would be contraptions 
with carriage wheels, engines behind, steering rods, and a 
confirmed habit of stalling. And imagine what Times 
Square would be at theatre time! But the original manu- 
facturers of motor cars believed that styles would change 
and their first cars would be improved. 

The same idea is now applied to buildings. Rapid con- 
struction has changed the architect’s respect for old styles 
and forms inapplicable to present needs. Yearly his separa- 
tion from old methods becomes greater. The old buildings, 
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which were designed to last for centuries, occupied definite 
places in their communities and inspired builders of ensuing 
periods; now, with our society in transition, we change 
quickly, and pressing human needs inspire designers. In 
America a building is designed for a specific purpose and 
for a specific time, and American builders recognize that 
the lives of their buildings are limited to their usefulness, 
For commercial buildings this may be some thirty years, 
after which may rise fresh needs better served by newer 
buildings. 

America’s failure to produce much of artistic merit prior 
to 1900 and the celerity with which she has taken up the 
arts since 1920 are not surprising, for man has time to 
pursue art, and has wealth with which to encourage its de- 
velopment, only when he prospers. After the war, the 
American people found themselves with more wealth more 
generally distributed and more leisure per capita than any 
people ever had before. A nation was suddenly of age. But 
it was still growing, and its inheritance, which had been 
accumulating for three centuries, was to a large extent, and 
is still being, converted into buildings. 

This architecture, rising in response to needs, is record- 
ing our customs, our aspirations, our tastes. In it men are 
striving to beautify buildings without which life, as they 
know it, cannot continue. It is both spiritual and material. 
It is a kind of artistic business. Its artistic influence is far- 
reaching, for the development of architecture inevitably 
affects that of other arts. Sculpture, painting, and the vari- 
ous crafts are closely associated with it. Before any art is 
practised, man has to have buildings in which to sleep and, 
in modern life, to eat, and trade, and learn to paint, to 
carve, to write, to compose music, to present suitably the 
things that he creates when they are finished. So other 
works assume something of the character of their con- 
temporary buildings; and this is happening to-day. 

America was ripe for architectural innovations. Her 
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wealth, her lack of old buildings and her need for new 
ones, her abundance of steel—the new material allowing 
rapid building for specific purposes—her youth, unbound 
by traditions, and the ease with which she adapts herself to 
new methods and conditions—all these play a part in the 
new architecture that she is producing. Her prosperity 
enables architects to see their projects realized. The compe- 
tition that exists among her various activities is a spur 
which urges architects to employ the most recent methods 
and devices. Called on to satisfy new human needs, and 
given new means of building, American architects are 
evolving an architecture that, original in design and struc- 
ture, is characteristically American in that it is useful first, 
then beautiful. 


A PORTRAIT OF JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU 


By HAROLD J. LASKI 


F the world was amazed at the appearance of Rous- 

seau, it has not ceased to wonder at him since his death, 

Few men have ever aroused emotions more vivid or 

more various. He has been regarded as the philosopher 
who, since Plato, has seen most deeply into the nature of 
the state; and his politics have been condemned for their 
lack of clarity in form and logic in substance. To some, he 
has seemed to penetrate more clearly the nature of faith 
than any of its more orthodox defenders; while other 
critics attack him as the main author of a reaction against 
the authority of dogma more profound than any since the 
Reformation. He has been praised as the chief element in 
the flowering of Romanticism, the man who above all oth- 
ers, made possible the recognition of emotions and sensi- 
bilities which are part of the ultimate richness of human 
nature. Yet this has been as ardently condemned as the 
parent of an impossible anarchy which robs the intellectual 
realm of order and of harmony. 

No man, certainly, has exercised so wide an empire in 
fields so disparate. Religion, politics, aesthetic, fiction, edu- 
cation, upon each of these he has left an unmistakable im- 
press. If, in them all, he was something of a magnificent 
sciolist, in all, quite as certainly, he showed that swift 
power of immediate penetration which is of the essence of 
genius. There are not half a dozen men in the history of 
the modern world who have so ultimately affected the ways 
of its mind. 

Great effort, of course, has been expended upon the dis- 
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covery of those thinkers to whom he is most in debt. It is 
sometimes even argued that he lacked originality, and Plato 
and Hobbes, Locke and Montesquieu, Montaigne and 
Diderot, are instanced as men from whom he had drunk 
deeply. It is true that Rousseau was far more widely read 
than he liked it to be supposed; and the note-books which 
remain testify a little pathetically to the care with which 
he read. He had, moreover, in a supreme degree that gift 
for taking immediate seisin of a great man’s thoughts 
which, as with Descartes, Hobbes, and Shelley, so often has 
momentous consequence. But the ultimate originality of 
Rousseau is beyond all dispute. He was shaped by his life, 
not by what he read. Books merely revealed to him the 
already half-conscious direction of his thoughts. His real 
genius lay in his capacity for looking inwards and report- 
ing, with unsurpassed eloquence, how the world impinged 
upon his personality. What life does to a temperament more 
uniquely capable of self-expression than any other in the 
records of man—this it was his art to depict with a com- 
pleteness that altered the power of self-revelation among 
others. Where the art of his predecessors lay in its ability to 
conceal or to omit, Rousseau’s genius lay in his capacity to 
reveal and to announce. His work thus becomes a kind of 
autobiography externalized into a programme. So that 
while the influences of other men upon him are important, 
they are negligible beside the influence of Rousseau him- 
self. For him, the true events of his life were his own 
emotions; these he had cherished and analyzed and dis- 
sected as a botanist the flowers in his garden. What, there- 
fore, others brought to him of suggestion is as nothing 
compared with his power to transmute what they brought. 
There is, in fact, no other writer whose originality can so 
little be brought into question. 

To grasp what he taught, we must understand what he 
was, and that in its historic context. He came to a Paris in 
which social life had attained a degree of art more per- . 
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fectly proportioned than in any previous period. Its angu- 
larities had been softened, its differences harmonized, with 
a skill of which the secret has still an exquisite enchant- 
ment. The elegant minuet of the salon, its delicate refine- 
ment, its grace, its charm, its blending of diverse chords to 
harmony, these encountered a man less capable of adapta- 
tion to their nuances than any other it is possible to con- 
ceive. He was infinitely ambitious, infinitely sensitive, and 
infinitely proud. But his power was in a realm where ex- 
ternal success in the life of Paris was obviously beyond him. 
He could not, like Diderot, dominate the company he 
adorned; he was tongue-tied, aloof, embarrassed. He had 
no capacity, like Marmontel, for meeting what sneers or 
contradictions he might encounter as essential elements in 
the art of life. He could not brook the superiority of his 
patrons, or meet it with the mordant irony of Fontenelle 
or Voltaire. When his critics pricked him he bled; and a 
nature given, in any case, to the passion for isolation grew 
ever less capable of social intercourse. Nor was the tender- 
ness which could be evoked to tears by a sunset or a note of 
music, likely to find happiness in a society which he had not 
yet taught to make of its emotions the master of its in- 
telligence. - 

He came to this society, moreover, a foreigner and a 
plebeian. Both of these elements are vital to the grasp of 
Rousseau. He was as inherently and permanently a citizen 
of Geneva, as Sophocles a citizen of Athens or Dante a 
Florentine. He never lost his pride in his birth there, nor 
the peculiar flavor of its Puritan temper. There was ever 
present in him a Calvin who measured and condemned the 
skeptic and pleasure-loving city he yearned to conquer. 
From the outset of his sojourn in Paris he was a stranger to 
its essence. The Puritan moralist had an Athanasius in him 
which drove him, as in the letter to D’Alembert, to judge 
and to deny. If he had lost the formalism of Calvinist 
dogma, he retained its substance; and there was in him 
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always a self which never lost the craving for simplicity 
and clung to it the more, the more the complexity of Paris 
drove him in upon himself. If, as with Diderot, he had 
possessed the chameleon-like quality which would have 
enabled him to fit whatever environment he encountered, 
the whole ethos of his life would have been different. But, 
though he did not know it in those early years of passionate 
creation when Diderot and Voltaire seemed to him God- 
like beings made for emulation, he had brought Geneva 
with him to Paris. Its spiritualism was in conflict with the 
materialism of the philosophers; its sense of the omni- 
presence of God was in conflict with the ardent skepticism 
of the Encyclopedists. It was Geneva which triumphed; 
and his very pride and sensitiveness only made its victory 
more complete. 

For Rousseau was also plebeian; the depth of his pride 
was only intensified by the consciousness of the difference 
this made between himself and his environment. There is 
hardly a line in Voltaire which suggests even a dim capacity 
to grasp the mind of the peasant or the urban proletariat. 
His sophistication, his culture, his pleasure in the refine- 
ments at the command of a man of the world, made him 
revolt from those who, by definition, lacked these things. 
For him, accordingly, the workers are the canaille, doomed 
to superstition and necessarily subordinate because the work 
of the world requires a multitude of servants to wait upon 
free-minded masters. Diderot, indeed, understood the 
people and sympathized, by the intense imaginative insight 
with which he was endowed, with their half-articulate 
wants; but Diderot, like almost all the intellectuals of the 
eighteenth century, was essentially déclassé, and his heart 
was anywhere that argument was afoot. 

Rousseau was in a different category. He never lost the 
sense of anger against an order the tradition of which 
forced him at every step to fight for himself. He felt the 
burden of the whole proletariat upon his shoulders. He had 
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the proud indignation of the man who feels that he em- 
bodies and voices the suffering of the world. He felt that 
a kindness offered him was either the prelude to insult or 
the forerunner of control. He lived every day of his life 
in that mood of Dr. Johnson when he waited in the ante- 
room of Chesterfield. He resented alike what was offered 
and what was denied. He disliked the suspicion that his 
time was at the disposal of the aristocracy, who could deny 
him entrance as they pleased. He rejected all the principles 
upon which his own advancement depended. His insistence, 
for instance, upon earning his living as a copyist was essen- 
tially a challenge to those who, as he instinctively felt, 
regarded him as a mountebank of genius to be cultivated 
as the ornament of their salon. On any terms in which he 
could suspect such patronage, for him an alliance with the 
fashionable world was impossible. To him, the proletarian, 
that milieu of grace with its easy mockery and ironic wit, 
left a dumb sense of barbarous crudity, which was as poign- 
ant an experience as so sensitive a mind could know. He 
believed in the goodness of the poor; and the world about 
him regarded them as a canaille his genius permitted him 
to desert. He claimed rights, and he was offered privilege; 
he demanded equality and he was offered alternative pa- 
trons. So that he was driven by the law of his being to deny 
the foundations of the world he had hoped to conquer. He 
saw between himself and its spirit a fundamental contra- 
diction of principle which neither compromise nor recog- 
nition could bridge. 

This perception two other things intensified. No portrait 
of Rousseau would be adequate which failed to take account 
of the degree to which his perceptiveness was disorganized 
by the malady from which he suffered. His letters, his 
“Dialogues” written in the last years, the sense of a whole 
world in conspiracy against him, the belief that humanity 
has become, as it were, a gigantic gaoler, all these make it 
clear that the insight he had was too feverish and too pas- 
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sionate to be capable of the philosopher’s perspective. And 
that insight is, in any case, less the insight of ordered and 
coherent logic than of a lyrical intuition to which is sud- 
denly revealed a secret incapable of systematic statement. 
He himself has told us that reflection was a painful thing 
to him, and, as he believed, unnatural to mankind. The 
truths he saw were not worked out by a patient analysis of 
experience, but caught suddenly as a landscape breaks upon 
us when we have breasted the summit of a mountain. And 
they came to him with an emotional penumbra which gave 
them the force of a mystic faith incapable of brooking 
denial. Whatever, therefore, he saw, he had like Blake to 
pronounce with the majestic oratory of organ music, which 
depends upon sweeping us out of ourselves for the con- 
viction it can bring. Things go to Rousseau’s heart before 
they penetrate his mind; they are absorbed before they are 
analyzed. The reasons, therefore, that he reveals are 
always, as with the tortured soul of Pascal, those of which 
Reason itself is unaware. They are affirmations of the 
central verities of one richly lived life, irrelevant to any 
experience which is not in communion with them. But for 
those who, like Rousseau, find in them the quintessence of 
life’s meaning, all else, whatever its logic, seems in turn 
puny and irrelevant. They are the outpourings of revela- 
tion, not the reasoning of philosophy, the vision of the poet, 
not the logic of the scientist. Their unity, therefore, is 
poetic in character, and it is the poet’s temperament that is 
the core of their being. 

So that the essence of Rousseau is, above all, an affirma- 
tion of himself. He could be happy, and he is miserable; he 
could be good, and life has made him evil; he could be 
free, and he is the prisoner of life. And because each of 
these prospects should be open to him, that is what nature 
intended, what accordingly, society, civilization, institu- 
tions deny. These are the cause of his degradation, and the 
root of their wrong is in the inequalities they ordain. For 
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these mean pain for the many, and pleasure for the few, 
They make the masses the slaves of a handful of oppressors, 
They give the gains of life to a few who do not labor, and 
its toil to the many who never know its gains. The whole 
problem of evil is thus the outcome of the central antithesis 
of rich and poor. This it is which, once we have left nature 
for civilization, ordains disharmony by its provocation of 
inequalities. And the more intense the civilization, the 
deeper must the disharmony become. The creations of in- 
telligence, the work of the arts and sciences, are accessible 
only to the few; they are appreciable only for those who 
have the leisure to enjoy, and the means to acquire them. 
So the riches of civilization are a means of degrading the 
mass of men. The wealthy are ever more privileged, ever 
more separated by their privileges from their fellows. The 
principle of our life is clearly wrong if what makes for the 
happiness of the few thus separates the many from its at- 
tainment. We seem to hear the plea of Marx set out in 
ethical terms. 

This, in fact, is Rousseau’s central theme. Nature has 
made man for freedom, and the device of inequality has 
fastened him in chains; it is no accident that the first sen- 
tence of the “Social Contract” should be the final exhorta- 
tion of the “Communist Manifesto.” We have therefore 
to abolish inequality. This does not mean a return to the 
pre-civil state. Rousseau believed with passion in progress; 
“human nature,” he wrote, “does not retrogress,” and there 
are benefits in civil society infinitely greater than the primi- 
tive condition of mankind can afford. But to secure those 
advantages, we must give to nature room that she may find 
play for the impulses of man. We must make over the 
elements in society which deny the good in those impulses. 
A restoration is required which shall at once re-fashion the 
individual and the institutions which to-day degrade him. 

The three great books of Rousseau are all constructive 
essays upon this theme. The “Emile” is, above all, an 
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effort to discover how the individual may be remade. It 
seeks to find a form of education in which the impulses of 
nature may take hold of the child before the influence of 
civilization destroys the goodness they confer. Nature 
makes us solitary, and the child is withdrawn from society. 
Nature feeds our instincts and reason is to be secondary to 
their satisfaction. Men learn by their needs, and not by 
books; and literature is to be withheld until the character is 
strong enough to resist the influence of a drug so potent. So, 
too, with religious experience. The child may know God 
since in nature the savage sees the power of a Supreme 
Being; but he must know neither ritual nor dogma since 
these are social creations and the nurse only of corruption. 
So that when Emile enters the world, he is safeguarded by 
character against its vices. He may be what the “Nouvelle 
Héloise” seeks to argue we may make of ourselves if we do 
but follow nature. For it is the thesis of Rousseau that Julie 
frees herself from the dangers that surround her by a return 
to nature. She re-establishes the family, “the first model of 
a political society.” In a life sweetened by the duty and 
affection which arise from a natural relationship, she can 
repel the danger of an adultery upon which society does 
not frown. In the life thus opened before her, her duty and 
her faith in God give her the chance to realize herself 
without the stain of hypocrisy and illusion that ‘civilized 
life involves. 

But this is not enough. It opens a way of escape for the 
few; it remakes the few fortunate to whom the privileges 
of inequality give avenues to freedom. It still leaves the 
many in the corruption of the present society. Here, it may 
be argued, we may see the purpose of that “Social Con- 
tract” which, it must never be forgotten, is but a fragment 
of a larger work. Even in its incomplete form, it is difficult 
not to regard it as the essential complement of the “Emile” 
and the “Nouvelle Héloise.” It is a body of principles out 
of which, if applied, might grow the ideal society. It is a 
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technique for restoring equality to civilization and thus 
making possible a civil life in which its virtues without its 
vices may be realized. Let men renounce their unequal 
freedoms, which, to-day, mean the servitude of the many. 
Let them constitute of themselves a common will in which 
all equally participate. Let all be subject to that common 
will in equal degree. Then all equally will be free since 
what is ordained will be imposed freely and equally upon 
all. The sovereign of the society will not be one or a few 
but the whole, seeking in its acts to realize the common 
good. The magistrate will not be a master but a servant. 
Political organization will no longer repress, but, by the 
law it applies, will liberate; for what it applies will be the 
law each freely imposes upon himself. And as the last and 
vital sanction of this new construction, there is the civil 
religion. God is the deus ex machina invoked to keep man 
faithful to the principles he has thus asserted. Without 
Him, all would be valueless; with Him, the will and 
promise of men is strengthened and sanctified. For it is God 
who made nature beneficent, and to invoke His aid is to 
give to man the power to maintain that pledge of self-sacri- 
fice which is the condition of his freedom. The Savoyard 
Vicar is emancipated because he has confided himself to the 
ultimate magistracy of God. 

If the edifice of principle which Rousseau affirmed is 
regarded in this light, the “Confessions” becomes not only 
intelligible, but also the corner-stone of the edifice. For it 
is then possible to admit that it is time and again erroneous 
and malign, and yet to see in it a body of essential truth 
without which the real bearing of Rousseau is necessarily 
lost. The “Confessions” becomes a self-portrait of one who, 
as he believed, was fashioned by nature for good, and 
turned to evil ways by social institutions. It is a vindication, 
not only of himself, but of his doctrines. It is an argument 
that he might have been happy had the original endow- 
ment of his character been given opportunity for social 
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expression. But the society he did in fact encounter is one 
of competing wills striving fiercely with one another and 
succeeding only at each other’s cost. It is the record of the 
defeat of one who sought happiness and asked but little for 
the constitution of that happiness. He was born free, and 
the chains had been fastened upon him. He had asked only 
to see the sunlight on Mont Blanc, to wander with Madame 
d@Houdetot in the woods, as Julie and Saint-Preux had 
wandered. The social system of Rousseau, in a word, is 
simply an effort to make explicit what he believed to be the 
whole import of his tortured wanderings. 

It would not be difficult to formulate a requisitory 
against this corpus of doctrine the answer to which the de- 
fenders of Rousseau have thus far failed to make. The im- 
plications of the “Emile” alone show how little relation it 
has to the facts of life. We are to suppose a child without 
parents, rich so that every requirement of the system may 
be satisfied, upon whom neither heredity nor temperament 
has left a trace; and he is in the hands of a tutor for whom 
his education is not a means but an end. Or, as in the “Social 
Contract,” we are to assume a power of all exercised with- 
out tyranny, upon terms the administrative character of 
which is never even stated. We have a picture of the 
working of man’s mind in society which omits at least the 
half of what is significant, and denatures the rest. We have 
a religious tyranny in which the new presbyter is not merely 
written larger than the ancient priest, but has exactly those 
weapons at his disposal against the use of which most of 
modern history is a protest. The “Nouvelle Héloise” is an 
idyl which, even after a century and three-quarters, retains 
almost all its original grace; yet its essence is the creation 
of a world within a world into which the major problems 
of actual life do not enter. Julie solves her problems only 
by assuming that outside her household there is the void 
which existed upon the first day of creation. 

Yet, important as it is to understand the essential in- 
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adequacies of Rousseau, it is still more important to see 
what he did. Above all, we have to guard against the dis- 
missal of his theories because they remain incapable of 
realization. This, at least, none knew better, or stated more 
clearly, than Rousseau himself; and none would have been 
more anxious to affirm that they offer less a possible, 
immediately achievable society than a criterion by which to 
expose and, it may be, to modify the evils of the present. 
And, certainly, much of the basis of his construction is 
neither utopian nor sophistical. There is nothing incredible 
in making socialism the outcome of individualism; that, in 
a broad sense, is happening before our eyes. There is 
nothing educationally reprehensible in making original 
virtue, instead of original sin, the foundation of training in 
childhood. There is no ultimate psychological error in 
making Julie undergo a moral crisis in which her whole 
being is re-born; no one familiar with the history of re- 
ligious conversion will be inclined to deny either the truth 
of the evolution that Rousseau records, or the immense 
social significance of its ultimate outcome. And, if we omit 
the supernatural element, there will not be many anxious 
to deny that a social philosophy must make the impact of 
intense religious faith if it is to maintain any permanent 
hold upon the minds of men. 

It is more fruitful to discuss the character of Rousseau’s 
influence, and to inquire, as best we may, why it was so 
extensive. Here, it may be argued, the essential influence 
of Rousseau was fourfold. He was, above all, the author of 
a vast religious revival of which, even yet, we are far from 
the end. Its profit, maybe, was to creeds he did not share, 
since the effort to found a civil faith was obviously pre- 
mature. But by opposing the certainty of non-rational con- 
viction to a world puzzled and tormented by a generation 
of rational abstraction and argument, he carried the in- 
complete work of Pascal to its inevitable conclusion. He 
gave to the will to believe rights of which the Encyclope- 
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dists had seemed to deprive it; and men like Chateau- 
briand and Lamennais reaped for Catholicism the harvest 
he had sown. 

He revived, in the second place, the ethical foundations 
of his period. He gave to the simple virtues a self-respect 
which the manners of a decaying society had taken away. 
He made the sanctity of marriage, the beauty of family 
life, the duty of so living that a man might be at peace with 
himself, seem important as they had not seemed for more 
than a generation. He made it an honorable thing for 
mothers to nurse their children; and it became possible to 
deny that it was necessary to commit adultery in order to 
be a man of the world. He reformed, too, the educational 
habits of his period, and he made men see that the future 
of humanity depends upon giving to the educational system 
a primary place in the national economy. He impressed 
upon society the folly of a discipline which neglects the 
correlation of body and mind; and he reduced the training 
of intelligence to its proper proportions as a lever of civic 
virtue. And if it is claimed that in this realm what he 
accomplished was but a magistral commingling of what 
Plato and Locke and Condillac had already said, Rous- 
seau’s is the final answer that to impose important truth 
upon mankind is not less important than to discover it. 

In the political field, his influence is far more compli- 
cated, and, therefore, much less easy to define. For there 
was a Rousseau whose political influence was in the direc- 
tion of an extreme individualism, as there was a Rousseau 
whose work produced a collectivism of a certainty not less 
extreme. In a sense, the latter aspect has been the more en- 
during. It was born of that passion to discover a unity in 
society which, in the Western world, goes back to the very 
origins of political thought. It reduces the individual to an 
instrument of a greater whole whose end has to seek realiza- 
tion as the larger whole realizes itself. That vision has had 
consequences in two directions. On the one hand, as with 
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Hegel, it became the parent of an intensely conservative 
doctrine, of which Rousseau himself would have denied 
almost every principle; on the other, as it was inherited by 
Marx, it regained its revolutionary purposes and became 
again a weapon against the inequality he abhorred. The 
relation between Rousseau and Marx has been too little 
investigated, though the analogies of doctrine are obvious 
and striking. What, in this aspect, is especially notable is 
the exaltation of the state by each that, in a supreme and 
prolonged effort of will, inequality may perish; with the 
inference that with its disappearance a mild and natural 
anarchism may well become the settled form of social 
organization. But with both Hegel and Marx, as with their 
disciples, Rousseauism has essentially meant the sacrifice 
of the individual to an end beyond himself. With both, of 
course, it is proclaimed that the individual is the richer for 
his self-abnegation, that he realizes thereby an end which, 
more fully than otherwise might be, achieves the person- 
ality he possesses. But with each, it is difficult not to feel 
that the problem of freedom has been wrongly conceived, 
its methodology, accordingly, stated in terms that lack 
relation to the essence of what freedom involves. 

The individualism of Rousseau is related, above all, to 
the lyrical character of his temperament. Rousseau, of 
course, did not originate the Romantic spirit; the success of 
La Chaussée and the theorizing of Dubos and Levesque 
show clearly that its time had come. But Rousseau gave it 
its letters of credit, and his own triumph assured its victory. 
What essentially his individualism did was to erect his 
personal experience into an argument and insist that this 
was valid against the historic tradition of mankind. He 
exalted, moreover, this experience until, for him and for 
his readers, it had the impelling claim of religious ecstasy. 
His impressions are true because they are passionately per- 
ceived. They can reject older and more sombre disciplines 
because they are so intimate a part of himself. On this side, 
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at least, Rousseau is the eternal revolutionary, whose emo- 
tions are his conscience and whose conscience will not brook 
denial whatever the challenge it may encounter. It is sub- 
jectivism in excelsis—the feeling not only that the sensa- 
tion of the moment is the whole of reality, but the intimate 
conviction that the sensation makes the reality and that, 
without it, reality itself would be meaningless. 

Much could be said of the aesthetic consequence of the 
way in which Rousseau’s personal life colored the substance 
of his Romanticism; not for nothing had he wandered 
amid the lakes and mountains of Geneva and Italy. But it 
is here more profitable to think of the passionate color he 
lavished on things which, before he idealized them, had 
seemed of little import to his contemporaries. The intimate 
details of a simple country life, the cows in the field, the 
peasants returning home at the end of a day—it is always 
the homeliest and the tenderest of virtues that he seems to 
reserve for the most passionate poetic form. He was, of 
course, not the first to realize how profoundly they be- 
longed to art; the brush of van Ostade had idealized them 
in a thousand different forms. But it was as though the 
vision of van Ostade had suddenly burgeoned into the 
colorful brilliance of a Titian so that no man could forget 
their clamant ecstasy. It is not merely that nature becomes 
a part of art; it is, also, and emphatically, that nature in its 
simplest form becomes a claim on the soul of man; and 
whatever is a part of nature has, accordingly, a claim on 
him too. The individualism of Rousseau is, in a subtle way, 
an expression of that plebeian temper which he forced upon 
the notice of his generation. He invests with new dignity 
and new claims things that, before, men had hardly real- 
ized as compatible with either claims or dignity. His elo- 
quence invests the grimness of rude plebeian effort with a 
splendor men had never before seen. La Bruyére, Voltaire, 
above all, Diderot, had cried out against brutalization of 
the people. But Rousseau asserted not his difference from - 
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them but his kinship with them. He claimed for them their 
inheritance. He gave them thereby a new meaning for their 
lives. For he put into words what they had dumbly felt. 
Thereby he became the prophet of their future. 

That there is in Rousseau a trumpet-call to revolutionary 
acts, a hundred events can be cited to testify. Yet to regard 
him only in that context would be to falsify the man he 
was. As his life seems a permanent conflict between precept 
and practice, so there is a singular and ultimate disharmony 
between what he experienced and what he was prepared to 
urge. The first “Discourse” is a resounding attack upon the 
arts and sciences; the second preaches with passion the case 
for egalitarian anarchy. Yet the conclusion of the first 
seems the establishment of academies, and, if the second 
has any conclusion, it is the need for submission to the will 
of God from whom all governments derive their authority. 
So, also, with the “Nouvelle Héloise.” Never has the glory 
of passion been more flamingly proclaimed; never has 
revelation been so earnestly destroyed as in the Savoyard 
Vicar’s profession of faith. But Julie submits to the claim 
of the marriage tie, and the Vicar’s disciple is bidden to 
worship in the church of his fathers. In the more purely 
political texts, the temper is similar. The sovereignty of the 
people is proclaimed in the “Social Contract”; in the 
“Letters from the Mountain” civil war appears the neces- 
sary outcome of popular right. But, in the one, all govern- 
ments are given a just authority, and, in the other, com- 
promise is recommended to the people of Geneva. So, also, 
when he was asked for advice from Poland and from 
Corsica. He trembles before the need for action, and his 
counsels are a warning against the perils of change. To the 
Calas case, he has nothing to say save that time heals all 
things and that resignation is a virtue. To his myriad corre- 
spondents who seek to frame their lives by his principles, he 
is timid and hesitant and evasive; it is as though he sought 
to deny in life all the principles he drew from experience. 
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There is nothing in him of the man of action, no gift of 
any kind for measuring the deed to the need. 

The antinomy is a real one, and it is, doubtless, no small 
part of the seeming contradiction that his critics have seen 
in his work. Yet, also, it is important to remember that in 
so vast an edifice consistency cannot be looked for; that, in 
any case, the life of Rousseau is in the glimpses of truth he 
caught and fearlessly recorded rather than in his effort to 
act the part of statesman. What, after all, remains im- 
portant is the fact that he was a prophet to his generation. 
It was, as his contemporaries well understood, a gospel that 
he taught; and wherever men experience the needs he ex- 
perienced, to them, also, he is an evangel. It is not that he 
originated in any special field. It is not that he discovered 
in the field of social constitution laws that we can compare 
with similar hypotheses in the natural sciences. His con- 
tribution is a different one. It is that he gave new power and 
enhanced prestige to all he proclaimed as truth, that what- 
ever passed through the crucible of his heart, emerged re- 
fashioned and re-created as a living and ardent thing. That 
is the point of Madame de Staél’s famous saying; “il n’a 
rien découvert,” she wrote, “mais il a tout enflammé.” And 
to know what that fire meant, we have to try to catch the 
sudden vision of new horizons which, for the young Marie 
Phlipon, made all of life seem different. We have to en- 
visage the young Marat on his chair in the Paris garden 
reading out the “Social Contract” to humble men who 
hear in its music the song that is in their hearts. We have to 
think of the young Swiss pastor, Roustan, who can write to 
him that his teaching is a precious commentary on the 
Beatitudes, or of the young girl who begs from him the 
secret of a peaceful heart. Whatever his wrongs, his errors, 
his hesitations, the man to whom a whole epoch turned for 
help and comfort, was a very great man. 

The greater because he was infinitely unhappy, and yet 
did not, in his misery, cease to proclaim a message which 
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gave new hope and made possible new dreams. Nor must 
we forget his genius for sincerity. If we know the sins he 
committed, it is because he did not strive to conceal them, 
and he admitted frankly his shame. It is we, indeed, who 
benefit from that shame and suffering. Had he stayed in 
Geneva, or rested with Madame de Warens, instead of 
coming to Paris, he might have remained the happy wan- 
derer, to whom the height of enchantment was plucking 
cherries in an autumn garden. But he came to Paris; and 
he was not afraid to challenge there a group of men who 
dominated the intellectual life of their country as it had 
never before been dominated. From that challenge, in no 
small part, there came the experiences from which his most 
bitter moments and ultimate disease arose. Yet he did not 
fear either to issue the challenge or to maintain his ground. 
There was courage in that. 

For the men he confronted were the corporate mind of 
Europe in his time. Voltaire, Holbach, Grimm, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Helvétius, they are, after all, a formidable 
company. We can still catch the fascination of their talk, 
its sense of power, its keen pleasure in the art of making life 
gracious, its zest for knowledge, its refusal any longer to be 
duped by the superstition of the past, the wealth it com- 
manded, the great personages devoted to its wants. They 
were a brotherhood of immense influence, devoted to a 
great task which was, at least in part, his own. Nothing 
would have been easier, as his first years in Paris make 
clear, than to have been admitted to the freedom of their 
fellowship. But their message was not Rousseau’s. Theirs 
was the mind which denies, his was the heart which affirms. 
Theirs was to bound by reason an empire which sought to 
overpass its frontiers; his was the effort to remake its 
boundaries to a plan in which the sovereignty of reason had 
only a part to play. So, in the face of criticism and envy 
and hate, he took once more to the road. And whatever 
allowance we make against him for pride and self-pity and 
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misinterpretation, the courage of the choice is undeniable. 
It was to court disaster from the only men who could have 
understood, and might have defended, the plea he was 
driven to utter. It was to choose isolation instead of friend- 
ship, persecution instead of alliance. 

We have to remember that ours is the fruit of his de- 
cision. What he experienced in sorrow, we have inherited 
in knowledge; what he in his personal happiness lost, we 
in our collective tradition have gained. For him it was a 
tragedy the bitterness of which his utmost eloquence could 
hardly express. But for us it invokes the memory less of its 
sadder moments than of those magic hours where we seem 
to share the hope of his enchanted dream. 
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ONE POINT OF VIEW 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


F a skeptic be a man who questions everything and who 

considers all questions open questions, then I am cer- 

tainly a skeptic. One can hardly have lived forty-nine 

years without acquiring a few convictions and a flock 
of prejudices; that is obvious. I have my prejudices and my 
convictions. But when I say I “have” them, I am express- 
ing my relation to them with exactness. The relation of 
many a man to his prejudices and convictions is that of 
slave to an inharmonious Committee, his Masters. That is 
not, however, my own status. Prejudices and convictions 
are all very well, it would be impossible to live without 
them; but they must not be taken too heavily, and they 
must be taught to know their place. For example: I confess 
to an unreasoning prejudice against chewing-gum. Young 
people with the muscled, rhythmic jaws of ruminants in- 
variably fail to attract me. Yet I have not the least desire 
to rush about and found a National Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Chewing-gum. I can even recognize the facts that 
gum-chewing is a somewhat cleanlier habit than smoking 
(to which I am devoted) and doubtless a less biologically 
harmful way of tranquillizing our modern nerves. That I do 
not happen to like it is, of course, the result of early train- 
ing; my reflexes were thus “conditioned” by a careful 
mother; so the habit still strikes me as “vulgar,” while the 
habit of smoking does not. (There is, by the way, only one 
trouble with the above “scientific explanation” of this be- 
lated prejudice; my childish reflexes were even more firmly 
conditioned against smoking than against the chewing of 
gum. And at this moment I pause—reflexively—to light a 
cigarette. . . .) 
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I have, moreover, I confess, a considerable prejudice 
against “scientific explanations” of human behavior—I 
refer to precisely such slick, dogmatic explanations as the 
above. On the other hand, I shall never attempt to found a 
National Society for the Suppression of Behaviorism; it is 
one of my stronger convictions, indeed, that every dog 
should be permitted to have his day. In short, I am deeply 
prejudiced in favor of freedom of thought, of experiment, 
of expression. If you are convinced that every word of the 
Hebrew Scriptures was dictated personally by the Ineffable 
in the interests of the Eternal, the fact that I am equally 
convinced you are in error does not make me long for your 
blood or harbor any wish to muzzle you by legislative enact- 
ment. Rather, I enjoy hearing you make what I can only 
consider a fool of yourself; and I quite recognize that 
others have an equal right to enjoy hearing me make a fool 
of myself in respect to my own particular maggots and 
crotchets of the mind. That is why I shall continue to be 
unselfish enough to write the following indiscretions. 

Now (to strike at once for the Centre), it happens that I 
am so made—born, educated, conditioned, becomplex’d, or 
what you will—that I cannot, I really canmot, accept the 
general blue-print of the cosmos and our human relations 
to it drawn up for us by those hard-boiled thinkers, those 
“eighty-minute eggs,” our present-day scientific and criti- 
cal intelligentsia. I not seldom wish that I could. It would 
make everything so much pleasanter for me in the dense 
literary and scientific atmosphere with which it has pleased 
the dancing electrons of Chance to surround me. It is 
always a private misfortune for a writer not to be in full 
harmony with the creative and critical intellects of his 
time. He gets to feeling lonesome, has to sublimate his in- 
timations of inferiority, and misses most of the fighting 
fun. However, life is tenacious—one manages to bumble 
along somehow; and I have latterly found myself in happy 
contact with a number of other middle-aged, skeptical dis- 
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senters from the impenetrably tough-minded Credo of our 
times. It is for them, as well as for myself, that I am ven- 
turing; partly in the hope that these present indiscretions 
may stimulate them to further and racier indiscretions of 
their own. We think of ourselves (naturally) as the Saving 
Remnant; every remnant credits itself with the potential 
power of salvation; but whether or not we are destined to 
save anything worth saving will chiefly depend upon our 
persuading the lost to listen. Therefore—attend, ye Out- 
casts! Hearken unto our cry!—while we proclaim “the 
things which thou hast seen, and the things which are, and 
the things which shall be hereafter!” 

The general blue-print of the cosmos and our human 
relations to it, drawn up for us by our i#elligentsia, is—is 
it not? —very much as follows: 

In the Beginning (only, there has never been one) was 
Matter or Energy or Electricity or whatever you wish to 
call the Underlying-Everlasting-Stuff-of-the- Universe. 

Well, since we must call it something, let us call it, 
Something! 

The primary axiom, then, of our Wisemen will read: 


There has always been Something. 


Now (the Wisemen continue), the only information we 
can gain as to the nature, the properties, of this Something 
—of which we are an insignificant part—is through our 
sensual contacts with it. We can see a little of it, hear, 
touch, taste, and smell a little of it. These sensual contacts 
leave some sort of (more or less unreliable) traces in us; we 
—as we say—remember them; and by comparing one 
memory with another, by constantly reinforcing and mak- 
ing more precise these combinations of memories through 
fresh sensual observations, and so forth, we become aware 
gradually of the general make-up of our environment. 
Having developed language and means for recording it, 
such observations and memories can be conserved, com- 
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municated, and subjected to comparison, measurement, and 
other objective tests. Thus, through an interminable flow 
of generations, a body of knowledge has been accumulated 
and submitted to every possible pragmatic test for accuracy. 
This important, but limited and strictly physical, body of 
knowledge is called Science, and it is all that we may hon- 
estly be said to know. 

But one of the major difficulties of Science in accumu- 
lating this body of knowledge lies in the rather obvious 
fact that nothing in Nature is at rest; nothing stays put; 
indeed, it may well be said (since it has been often and well 
said from the dawn of history) that the one constant factor 
in the cosmos is the flow of phenomena, unceasing change; 
and it is the glory of Science to have discerned that this 
dizzying flow of alteration does not seem to be in any sense 
arbitrary. When closely, experimentally, observed, this 
flowing and transformation of phenomena appears to fol- 
low inalterable patterns or (as we used to say) to be under 
the control of inalterable laws. Hence, it has become the 
absorbing task of Science to discover these patterns or laws 
of change and to state them, so far as possible, as mathe- 
matical formulas. Until a so-called law of Nature can be 
reduced by Science to mathematical expression, it remains 
suspect as merely a working hypothesis, a tentative guess at 
truth. For mathematics is the logic of relations, and it has 
necessarily become the secondary axiom of our present-day 
Wisemen that—AJl knowledge is relative. All statements 
of fact are relative statements. 

Let us suppose, then, a perfected man-made Science. 
What must be its final word on this “scheme of things en- 
tire’? What could it be, except (obviously) that there is 


Something 
Presumably Eternal 
Changing Eternally 
Yet Always The Same. 
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For granted that we can know nothing but observed 
phenomena in process of alterations relative to one another 
(relative alterations which can only be expressed in mathe. 
matical terms), it is surely clear, then, that even a per- 
fected Science would be limited, philosophically speaking, 
to some such vague and innutritious statements as the above, 
By our perfected Science we should have gained, through 
our knowledge of relations, an extraordinary technical con- 
trol over many of the processes of change, but we should 
have advanced not one hair’s breadth nearer to the heart of 
our Mystery—Something Changing Eternally Yet Always 
The Same. 

Now this dead check, of course, this full-stop to human 
curiosity and aspiration, is freely admitted by our Wisemen. 
It is precisely the point that most of them are never tired 
of making. In respect to the mysterious Something they 
are, they assure us, wholly agnostic. Logically, they must 
assume its existence; but since they can only touch it sensu- 
ally as it manifests itself through the flow of phenomena, 
all they can say about it is that, necessarily, as the everlast- 
ing matrix of all phenomena, it was and is and ever shall 
be. Nothing further. So far as our Wisemen are concerned, 
that subject is closed. 

Whereupon they proceed, with apparently no sense of a 
lack of logic in so proceeding, to make a most astounding, 
dogmatic, and final statement about the very Something, 
the very Mystery, which they have just assured us is in- 
scrutable! They assert (sometimes openly, and constantly 
by implication) that the Something, the inscrutable Mys- 
tery, is—to borrow the archaic word of Thomas Hardy— 
“unweeting.” Meaning thereby, that the Something, the 
Mystery, is not aware of itself; operates fatally, but 
blindly, without consciousness or care for its beginningless, 
endless, purposeless, and unmeaning activity. Man, in other 
words, is briefly and tragically aware of himself and his 
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unintentionally cruel environment in a cosmos that is other- 
wise aware of nothing! 

It is precisely at this point that I, and my skeptical 
friends of the Saving Remnant, have the honor to part 
company with our hard-boiled, dogmatic, contemporary 
Wisemen. For it strikes us (and not far from our funny- 
bones) that no more absurdly gratuitous assertion than that 
could possibly be made as to the very core, nature, and in- 
most essence of the (by hem alleged) Inscrutable. 

Frankly, then, in our not humble opinion, the funda- 
mental error of present-day hard-boiled scientific deter- 
minists and pessimists lies not at all in making dogmatic as- 
sertions about their alleged Inscrutable (for that, we feel, 
men must always do), but it lies, rather, in the epithet 
“inscrutable.” For we believe this invisible, inaudible, 
untouchable—tastable—smellable Something to be never- 
theless, in a limited but genuine sense, scrutable by man 

. . though not, I hasten to add, through his strictly in- 
tellectual, his reasoning and logical faculties when these 
(for purposes of physical investigation) are isolated from 
the whole of himself, from what I can only if awkwardly 
call his humane totality. No; our Mystery is scrutable, we 
in turn assert, through “the total expression of human ex- 
perience”—into which is woven not merely science but all 
the intuitions, feelings, wishes, aspirations, aesthetic per- 
ceptions, and creations, and the immortal longings of man. 
(Yes, I am meaning exactly what I say; I am—if you must 
choose to call it that—committing intellectual suicide be- 
fore your very eyes! though I should myself prefer to say 
that I am rising, refreshed and triumphant, from an un- 
necessary grave. Yet I fear that not only no scientist but no 
decently sophisticated person—should any such have per- 
sisted so far—will waste time in reading three words be- 
yond this fatal admission. And what a pity! What a pity— 
for them. ) 
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And now, may I shift my ground a little and discourse 
for a time about “mere literature”? 

If there is anybody still reading these lines, I hope he or 
she has gathered that few persons have fallen more trail- 
ingly behind the band-wagon, or advanced more rashly 
beyond it, than the present writer; that I am not a be- 
haviorist; that mechanistic materialism strikes me as 
naively absurd; that to be cynical, disillusioned, pessimistic 
—an “eighty-minute egg”—-seem to me attitudes implying 
chiefly incompleteness; that the arrogant and, for the mo- 
ment, triumphant dogmatism of a certain type of scien- 
tifically conditioned highbrow leaves me more than usual 
calm. In other words, I am what Mr. Henshaw Ward has 
lately and wittily dubbed a “thobber”; all my thinking is 
wishful—as I feel that it must and should be. For I am not 
in the least ashamed of that admirable though sometime 
discredited verb, “‘to feel.” 

To wish is to live, and to wish well is to live wisely. Walt 
Whitman had the hang of it. “Earth!” he cried, “you seem 
to look for something at my hands—say, old Top-knot! 
what do you want?” And again: “Who has gone farthest! 
For I swear I will go farther. . . .” And again: 


What do you suppose Creation is? 
What do you suppose will satisfy the Soul, except to 


walk free and own no superior? 

There’s thobbing, if you like! Walt was a Cosmic 
Thobber, wishful, boastfully confident, and unashamed. 
And therefore (says our “eighty-minute egg”’) all that 
Whitman wrote may be very vigorous and amusing, but as 
a contribution to knowledge it has no value whatever. It is, 
in the last analysis, “mere literature.” 

Mere literature. So is the Book of Job, the Phaedo of 


Plato; so—to skip many centuries—are the lyrics of that 
divine madman, William Blake. Sophocles, Dante, Shake- 
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speare, wrote nothing else. Shelley, that insensate child, 
created nothing, it would seem, but the merely “mere.” 
The intuitions of an Emerson, of an Emily Dickinson, are 
vitiated by their mereness. We must clear our viscera of this 
thobbing mereness if we are ever to approach the Real! 

Yet, surely, one of the most astounding aspects of reality 
is the ineradicable tendency in man to create (or if you 
prefer, secrete) the “mere”—mere literature, mere design, 
mere music, mere philosophy, mere religion, and, for the 
matter of that, mere science and mere behaviorism. And I 
submit that if mere man did not possess this tendency, he 
would still be living a merely sub-simian existence. 

It is the glory of man to be dissatisfied with himself and 
everything about him, and to strive to remould it all nearer 
—ever a little nearer—to his heart’s desire. If you think he 
is making a mess of it, you are apparently right in the short 
run, and utterly wrong in the long run. I have no final 
physical proof for this assertion. I merely know it to be true. 

Which is to say, of course, I merely feel it to be true; my 
whole organism from the bone-marrow outward feels it to 
be true. My assurance that man is playing a not wholly un- 
important part in the cosmic drama, and my assurance that 
this drama is a divine comedy, not a mechanistic puppet- 
tragedy, are almost purely emotional acts of faith—dl- 
most, though I am far from admitting that my faith in the 
Universe is entirely unpropped by such observational and 
logical faculties as I possess. With Margaret Fuller I 
“accept the Universe”; I chuckle with approving glee over 
Carlyle’s explosive “Gad, she’d better!” And if I am to 
quote Paul Valéry’s “The mind seeks . . . the heart finds,” 
I can only do so after carefully removing all the implicit 
irony from his statement. 

There is, moreover, a valid reason for distrusting irony 
in this connection. In the words of A. S. Eddington, “I 
venture to say that the division of the external world into a 
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material world and a spiritual world is superficial, and that 
the deep line of cleavage is between the metrical and the 
non-metrical aspects of the world.” For even in the ex- 
ternal world, so closely studied by scientists, there are phe- 
nomena which cannot be subjected to measurement—the 
“phenomena of human activity,” or, more briefly, Life, 
Now Life cannot be measured or weighed; it can only be 
appraised—dealt with, that is, as artists and moralists deal 
with it, in terms of quality or value. True, our behaviorists 
are trying to deal with Life metrically, but I have not so 
far learned that their desperate attempts to mete the un- 
meteable are proving a success; however, they are adding 
depth to our intuitions of human folly, and that at least is 
something. 

But I cannot in a brief article develop all the conse- 
quences of that “deep line of cleavage” so clearly indi- 
cated by the Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. When 
logically developed, these consequences must lead us to 
acknowledge that Life, the unmeasurable, can only be 
known from within, directly, by the very mystery of living. 
And—yes, yes, the murder is out! My middle-aged, skep- 
tical friends and I are mystics—at heart. We are neces- 
sarily so: for what can be measured cannot be understood, 
and what can be understood cannot be measured. We see no 
escape from this difficulty—or conclusion. 

We are not, then, much disturbed by Mr. Henshaw 
Ward’s establishment of the fact that man is an animal who 
“thobs””—an animal, in other words, whose intuitions tran- 
scend the immediate, measurable fact and beckon him on 
towards—well, towards various unverifiable assertions. 
Indeed, we are inclined to assert that this perversity in man 
is the most interesting and valuable thing about him. For if 
the goals of man’s singular aspirations be illusory, then Life 
is a dully obscene farce, but if not, then—well, then, at 
least, there is something to be said for the divagations of 
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“mere literature.” Of course, my friends and I cannot 
prove Life to be all that we apprehend—namely, some- 
thing in the nature of an heroic drama; yet we challenge 
with full confidence any “eighty-minute egg” to prove 
that it is not. We assert, further, that either it is or it is not, 
and that all men must choose between these fixed alterna- 
tives. And personally, as merry thobbers, we fee/ that the 
“total expression of human experience” vastly favors the 
adventurous, the energizing choice. 

It may, however, be objected that there is no necessity 
for a man to choose between these alternatives; that a wise 
man, on the contrary, finding no metrical proof possible for 
the validity of either position (shall we call our alternatives 
Optimism and Pessimism? ) will remain scrupulously open- 
minded or agnostic as to both. This objection, moreover, 
has force—or might have if so wise a man were anywhere 
to be met with! Through many years of self-flattery I 
supposed myself such a man, delicately but definitely bal- 
anced on the knife-edge between Yea-saying and Nay- 
saying. I could and would say neither. My judgment was 
necessarily suspended, awaiting further information. So I 
assured myself; but frankly (what other word?) I was 
“kidding” myself: for Life is something which has to be 
flowingly, unbrokenly lived, and every eddying impulse of 
life boldly or unobtrusively presents this same old choice 
of alternatives—Yea? or Nay? We live our philosophy, our 
unfeigned philosophy, simply Jecause we live; and if you 
would know what a man intrinsically believes you must 
concentrate upon his actions and not be misled by his 
spoken or written words. The most obviously religious 
living man I have learned of is an avowed atheist, with a 
closely reasoned philosophical system that is a Cimmerian 
masterpiece. If he felt his system, if his heart accepted it, 
he would not long live, for he would cut his throat, having 
previously advised all the rest of us to go and do likewise. 
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On the contrary, he devotes his life to the alleviation of 
physical and moral pain. Wherefore? He is convinced, he 
tells us, that life and pain are synonymous terms. Why pro- 
long man’s struggle, then, against the inevitable? “Yes.” 
he replies in effect, through his published works, “I am 
constrained to admit a seeming inconsistency, but one 
should always try to alleviate what one knows cannot be 
cured.” Stuff and nonsense! The fellow’s sentimental heart 
is brimming with love, an exhaustless well of faith, tender- 
ness, consoling humor, and practical good works. He is as 
paradoxical as the Buddha, who lived selflessly for others 
in the full and blesséd hope of complete annihilation. Fair 
enough! But convincing—?’ When the flowing energies of 
a good man’s life cry Yea, while his tongue and pen mutter 
Nay, I turn behaviorist at once—but a true behaviorist—a 
transcendental behaviorist; and I follow inward from that 
good man’s acts throughout the very stuff and structure of 
the cosmos a streaming Energy that is, at the very least, not 
alien to the creative values, energies, and aspirations of 
mankind. 
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TWO POEMS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 
THE REALM 


OR chivalry, the golden-coated collie 

Swept at her side, and watched with amber eyes; 
The comfortable sly cat was gossiper; 
The cows and heifers stamping at the flies 
Were family to her, with the pensioner hens 
And their wise yellow chicks; the horses were 
Usually at work, and yet they stood 
For something great and generous to her. 


How seldom did she talk with any human! 

Her husband who returned to sleep and eat, 

The tramps who came in autumn with their servile 
Treacherous look, a field hand for the wheat, 
Sometimes a passerby (they had no neighbors )— 
From such as these she gathered no romance, 

But from some deer come to the corn at daybreak, 
Or red fox standing with bright shifting glance. 


With every year she grew more taciturn, 

More out of touch with humans, fierce, and shy. 
Alone within a darkened house she waited 
Hushing the dog, if anyone went by; 

And to the apparition of her husband 

For days on end she hardly spoke a word, 
Moving amid the silent adoration 

Of dog, and horse, and cat, and flock, and herd. 
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THE WELL 


OAD, where are you hidden among the trees?” 
Re “Under the alders and strawberries, 

No horse has shoulders so mighty and wide 

As to force them apart in his patient stride.” 


“Wall, tumbled with boulders, what do you mark?” 
“Only the passing of light and dark. 

The pasture I held is forest now 

And pines have covered the furrowing plow.” 


“‘A pple trees, was an orchard here?” 

But the apples are crazed between age and fear, 
And only the many-petalled rose 

Says wearily, “Stranger, who knows, who knows?” 


“Who was it piled you, foundation stones?” 
“Hands that too long ago were bones. 
Wood has a quicker and better fate 

But stone is left to be desolate.” 


Out of the darkness there came a sound 


That rose from the well hollowed deep in the ground: 


“Many a face has shadowed my skies 
E’er the bucket was lowered, I mirrored their eyes, 


“Many a brooding glance has sought 
More than the gift of water I brought, 
These farmers’ wives who died years ago— 
What was it each of them longed for so?” 
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THE PERILS OF ENLIGHTENMENT 
By A. G. KELLER 


DULT prejudice against new truth is a tough and 
knotty growth; there is not much chance to dis- 
pel it by argument. Demonstration or refuta- 
tion of theories comes only with time and re- 

peated test upon experience. As someone has said, the only 
effective persuader is a shovelful of facts in the face. Dar- 
win furnishes the outstanding example of intellectual con- 
quest by the quiet, studious, unforensic campaign. Never- 
theless, it is not utterly hopeless to address the young in 
spirit, whatever their tale of years. To such the following 
considerations are presented. 

Any man who undertakes to show that there are immu- 
table laws in the life of human society—the only way to 
demonstrate science in any range—encounters a perennial 
objection. Herbert Spencer met it when he presented his 
system to George Eliot, a close friend, an emancipated 
spirit possessed of the keenest sort of mind, sophisticated, 
sincere, eager to know the truth. Her immediate response 
was that the social theory proposed must engender “an 
enervating fatalism.” 

This is what the inarticulate youth who catches a first 
glimpse of any such system tries to say. “If this is so, what’s 
the use in trying to improve anything? What is to be will 
be, and that’s the end of it. We should worry!” Older peo- 
ple, of the best intentions but not scientifically minded, seek 
out chosen epithets for the disturber “who does not believe 
in progress and betterment”; especially is the phrase “lais- 
sez-faire” caught up, like a convenient half-brick, and 
launched conclusively at the offender. If such objectors 
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were able to handle the mother tongue as the eminent es- 
sayist and novelist could, they would undoubtedly light 
upon her expression. Now, what is there in this “enervating 
fatalism”? Can new truth ever be dangerous? Are there 
perils of enlightenment? 

If fatalism means inexorable preordination, it may well 
be enervating. Dante asks a certain supernal worthy how it 
is that the peoples of India, who have never had a chance 
at salvation, must be damned. He is arrogantly reminded 
that he is questioning a divine decree. All that had been ar- 
ranged from the foundation of the earth. Well, what of 
the Hindu who has at length heard of his own sorry pre- 
destined plight and has believed it? He could not but be 
sadly dashed—enervated to anaemia. Probably no sane per- 
son has ever believed in utter predestination. Certainly 
Spencer did not, or he would not have taken honorable scars 
all over his body, and all through his life, in the struggle 
against entrenched and apparently invulnerable preposses- 
sion. 

The truth of the matter is that science is not fatalistic at 
all; predestination is a theological dogma. If society is pre- 
sented as evolving automatically, under the action of irre- 
sistible impersonal forces, that is far from asserting that 
the individual can do nothing but lie down and submit. 
Never having been able to fathom what the metaphysicians 
mean by “free will” and “determinism,” I shall use those 
terms, if at all, as one of the uninitiated; but it seems to me 
that individuals have a far wider and wiser freedom of 
choice under the recognition of reigning law and order 
than under the denial of such control. If it is fatalism that 
fathers enervation, I cannot see how acquaintance with 
science can possibly be responsible for an “enervating fa- 
talism.” The phrase, however, has about it a preliminary 
plausibility; the freedom attainable solely under that 
knowledge of the truth which makes us free is not revealed 
to the superficial glance. The sources of liberty are not so 
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obvious. There is every reason for taking a square look at 
the matter. 

This charge against science, be it noted, does not concern 
itself with the truth of the results attained by science; the 
assertion is that such-and-such conclusions are productive 
of an undesirable state of mind and, inferentially, of inex- 
pedient conduct—a slackening of self-discipline. There 
are plenty of people who would assent to the suppression 
of what they believe to be the truth for fear of its disturbing 
consequences. Said a young man, in objection to a certain 
course in the science of society—because of the inferences 
drawn from it by several classmates whom he regarded as 
insufficiently buttressed in the faith: “I know that you have 
not attacked religion. I do not criticise your conclusions. I 
think they are correct. I myself can accept them without 
peril, for my religious views are firm, and I can reconcile 
your truths with my faith.” “What, then, is your trouble,” 
queried the instructor, “if, as you say, you do not question 
the conclusions? ” “I object to the facts.” “Do you deny the 
truth of them?” “No. But I do not think they ought to be 
stated.” “Then you object to the statement of the truth?” 
“No. Not that. Of course not. But if you would only start 
out, as Professor X does, by saying that, though true, these 
facts do not matter, those who are less strong in the faith 
would not be led to doubt.” “You wish me,” queried the in- 
structor, “to say that the truth does not matter?” “No. I 
wouldn’t put it that way. Of course not. But you see it is so 
important that men continue to believe what will make 
them moral, so that they will not turn fatalistic and give up 
trying.” 

This young man was no self-righteous ninny. He was a 
fine fellow, candid, and with a deep sense of duty. He was 
fumbling after the expression that leaped to the tongue of 
the exceptionally gifted woman. He feared for his more 
frivolous brethren, well knowing them prone to fasten 
upon any excuse for withdrawing foot from a steep and 
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stony way. In view of their possible demoralization, what 
matter to him if truth were to be shaded or even suppressed? 
A little unscrupulous, of course; but fervent desire for 
a righteous outcome has led many a more mature soul to 
overlook the means. Similarly might an ardent spirit con- 
tend that the belief in hell fire ought to be kept up, or re- 
vivified, in order to scare people—“common people,” natu- 
rally—into being good. There is no warrant for denying 
that bogies have been efficacious in promoting socially de- 
sirable conduct. Primitive secret societies and medicine- 
men were specialists in frightening the vulgar herd into 
docility. The initiation of youths was an ordeal of disci- 
pline. And discipline has always been a requisite for social 
security. How it has been attained has been a matter of no 
moment at all. The suppression of a little truth—even its 
perversion—by those who were keen on imposing the in- 
dispensable discipline has never caused them much qualm. 

The fact is that whether we are to stick to the exact 
truth or not is a matter of custom and, behind that, of ex- 
pediency. The proverb has it that the truth should not be 
spoken at all times; and anyone capable of reflection knows 
that we lie easily and with regularity, for courtesy’s sake, 
if not for less, or more, cogent reasons. A lie, when con- 
ventionalized, strikes no one as a falsehood; it is merely an 
expedient device. Similarly with dissimulations and sup- 
pressions of the truth. Hence it is not so blameworthy that 
a green young man, or a mature and sophisticated woman, 
should harbor misgivings about the dissemination of views 
which, though admittedly founded solidly upon fact, 
might yet lead to moral enervation. 

Foundation upon fact is assumed. If anyone believes that 
those are in error who hold that life in human society is 
controlled by impersonal forces acting in accord with 
changeless law, it is his privilege to combat that view on its 
merits; in the present instance the assumption is that criti- 
cism rests, not upon the grounds of error, but upon the 
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basis of probable effect on conduct. I shall try to show that 
there is, in this case, no expediency in the suppression of 
truth—that this so-called “deterministic” theory issues, 
not in an enervating fatalism, but in an energizing clarifi- 
cation. 

But, before coming to grips upon that proposition, we 
shall do well to review the lay of the land as respects the 
application of scientific method to the study of things so- 
cial. In general, the education of the race has been such as 
to make against a genuine science of society; it is a matter 
of great difficulty to get people to understand what you are 
about when you are trying to deal with men and their insti- 
tutions objectively. You seem always to be working against 
the grain, ever to be bucking some massive inertia. Your re- 
sults are always being adjudged from the subjective point 
of view, as somehow sordid, unworthy, dismal, unprogres- 
sive, not forward-looking, depressing, or even offensive. 
Epithets are your portion. You encounter a “will to disbe- 
lieve” which is rooted ultimately in vanity, though sturdily 
fostered by habit and custom. The human mind seems to 
revolt, as by some innate urge, against the idea of the 
gradual evolution of revered institutions out of humble and 
savage prototypes—just as it is repelled by the conception 
of animal descent. In short, your results are disliked be- 
cause of your objectivity. 

Objectivity is a prime attribute of scientific method; and 
another characteristic is the process of induction. The race, 
however, has been reared for ages upon deduction, dogma, 
guess-work, and that wishful thinking for which recently 
the term “thobbing” has been proposed. It is profoundly 
committed to the process of deduction from swelling major 
premises, themselves agreeable to the sense of vanity and 
personality—deduction of conclusions both bland and pro- 
ductive of individual and racial expansiveness. The wish 
has fathered a prodigious thought progeny. Generation 
after generation has been trained upon revelation. Creeds 
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have been constructed over which conventionalization has 
woven a cable-like insulation of quality so resistant as to 
render rational examination of them as ineffective as im- 
proper. The bulk of education still continues to foster this 
inveterate attitude of mind. Young people come up through 
the schools, encountering at every stage some one of the 
stock, untested, generally unverifiable dogmas of the race’s 
childhood, to preserve which, if it is deemed indispensable, 
facts may be distorted or withheld. 

One can readily sense these grooves of deduction up and 
down which the human mind has been taught to shuttle, if 
he tries to make exposition of conclusions arrived at induc- 
tively. Unless he produces and sets in array all his facts, 
which is generally impracticable, he will find his audience 
assuming that he has “thought out” something “logically,” 
and then assembled a few facts—his representative samples 
from a perhaps unwieldy collection—“to prove” his point. 
That is what his hearers are wont to do. And they will want 
to “argue” about his position, not to collect other facts and 
test it. They will make obeisance to a smart logical quib- 
ble, but they are not interested in a brute bulk of objective 
evidence. They want to skip the facts and “reason” about 
the theories. Each of them feels that he has a “natural 
right” to an opinion, just as he has to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that such a right has to be won in 
some way, by his own or somebody else’s effort, is a concep- 
tion so remote as to be below his horizon. There is no com- 
prehension of the labor and the endless strain on judgment 
involved in the inductive process; it seems no more than a 
dull, plodding, boring drudgery. How much more inspir- 
ing is the brilliant generalization from a few experiences, 
or the swift snatch at a telling analogy! The defense of an 
a priori thesis is understood and appreciated; the scrupulous 
extraction of a little truth from a great body of observa- 
tions seems to be small business, fit for grubbing intellects. 
The hypothesis is consistently confused with the guess. 
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Another anti-scientific element in the educational herit- 
age is the exaltation of agency over cause. This arrives 
straight out of the hoariest past; the farther back you go in 
society’s evolution, the less recognition do you find accorded 
to impersonal cause. This statement does not seem to de- 
mand demonstration; illustration will do. The action of the 
“liad” begins with a plague. Does anyone ask for the cause 
of the calamity? Is there any search for water pollution or 
infected parasites? Not at all. A prophet is summoned— 
even a dream-seer will do—to say which of the gods is 
angry. It is Apollo, who is taking vengeance for a petty 
slight by shooting lethal arrows from a silver bow. He is 
readily pacified by reparation and atonement, entertain- 
ment and flattery, and the plague stops instantaneously. In 
a later age, the agency of woes is some heretic, or some 
helpless old woman whose toothless poverty has attracted to 
her a terrified attention, or some Jew whose opulent hea- 
thenism has incited to envy and cupidity. 

Youth has been brought up to believe in the unlimited 
powers of the individual agent; they have not been called 
upon to note the impersonal cause. Their attention has been 
focussed upon who did this and that, and they are sum- 
moned to hero-worship from their high-chairs, if not from 
their cradles. Through school they are plied with edifying 
tales, not necessarily true in fact, not to mention inference 
and implication, about model individuals, their exhibitions 
of prowess and virtue, and their glorious, if ordinarily 
materialistic, rewards. Then the way leads on, it may be, 
through more sophisticated applications of the same great- 
man theory. College sounds the call to further hero-wor- 
ship—and not seldom to a contempt for science as a pre- 
occupation with the merely materialistic. Instructors in 
literature and the arts centre largely upon the influence of 
personalities; in fact, not a little of their matter is lauda- 
tory biography, dramatically presented. They hammer in 
the Carlylean enthusiasms and objurgations; they cite the 
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self-depreciation of Darwin to show that science dulls the 
higher faculties. One can emerge from a series of such 
courses with no idea whatever of literature as a register of 
a society at a time, for not a few brilliant expounders of the 
“humanities” know next to nothing about humanity and 
possess no historic sense at all. What they undertake to in- 
culcate is “appreciation,” and they succeed in raising no 
more than a hothouse crop of exquisites—of intellectual 
petunias, as one caustic writer denominates them. In par- 
ticular has college imbued hosts of the youth with an un- 
critical reverence for individual authority, such as to pre- 
clude examination of the validity of that authority. College 
teaching thus becomes unworldly, in the sense of losing 
touch with life as lived; the word “academic” has come to 
cover some such impression made on the outside world. 

In short, from the earliest years, young men and women 
are so trained—with no deliberate intent, in most cases, but 
because they are simply moulded to the racial type—that 
their minds are unreceptive to the idea of the action, within 
the social range, of impersonal forces operating in accord- 
ance with changeless law—law discoverable only by the 
laborious accumulation and painstaking interpretation of 
innumerable facts of observation. If, then, they encounter 
the scientific view, and are led to look into it by their own 
common sense and candor—for youth often reveals an ap- 
palling endowment of both these qualities—they are con- 
fused, disheartened, dislocated from a supposedly stable 
footing, shocked, disillusioned, disconcerted, demoralized. 
Then appears, alas, that enervating fatalism. But it is evi- 
dent that the fault, if fault there be, resides, not in the 
incorrectness of the deplorable views, nor yet in their in- 
expediency, but in the inappropriateness and inexpediency 
of previous prejudicial training. It is a case of human be- 
ings not having been equipped to meet and grapple with 
inevitably rising life conditions—in this case, the develop- 
ment of science within the social range. Naturally such un- 
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foreseen circumstances are discouraging to the resourceless, 
and a sensation of helplessness and confusion ensues, which 
is temporarily demoralizing; but the challenging condi- 
tions cannot be set aside by ignoring or suppressing knowl- 
edge of them, nor yet conjured away by a feat of word 
jugglery. 

The youth of this age have got to meet the now rising 
revelations of social science as those of former epochs had 
to close with the new truths of astronomy and geology. It 
will do them no harm, though it may make them miserable 
for awhile. It is not inexpedient that youth’s unreflectingly 
and uncritically received stock of ideas shall be shaken up. 
The mind, like wet plaster, needs stirring or it will lose 
plasticity and solidify untimely. The unthinkingly accepted 
views of a sensitive intelligence will be challenged sooner 
or later by the experiences of life. It had better be sooner 
than later. As it is expedient that possible incompatibilities 
of engaged couples shall be revealed prior to marriage, so 
is it well that intellectual maladjustments shall be sensed 
and rectified in formative years, while yet readjustment is 
relatively easy. Even though a few weak spirits remain de- 
moralized by new truth, there is, in any case, no reason 
for denying stronger souls the boon of re-moralization. 
There is always some margin of human wastage attending 
every advance in culture. ‘Nature has arranged it that the 
elderly generally become case-hardened. For them the 
process of readjustment, with few and impressive excep- 
tions, would be truly agonizing, were it possible. But there 
is no apology for presenting to youth new verities acquired 
by thorough study, verified, and abundantly attested by fact 
—I do not speak of bright ideas or mystical revelations. If 
an instructor who is intellectually honest, and not subject to 
the itch for ostentation, likes young men and sympathizes 
with them, not having forgotten his own youth, he will not 
do anything ruthless, deliberately inflammatory, or irreme- 
diably tactless. The intellectual adviser to be feared is the 
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egoistic enthusiast, eager to shock his public into recogni- 
tion of himself—the one with the “‘message” and the fan- 
tastic pose. 

The fact is that the stage is set against scientific method; 
and there is not a little concern about the expediency of 
proclaiming new truth conceived to be revolutionary of 
existing stability and intellectual comfort, and thus pro- 
ductive of confusion, loss of old landmarks, discourage- 
ment, and even recklessness. 

We ought to realize, as a stabilizing consideration, that 
many of the truths we now hold as commonplaces would 
have paralyzed, and did paralyze, the moralists of a former 
day with panic fright. If, some centuries ago, anyone had 
broached the truth about the stars, the contemporary 
guardians of morals would have rushed to shut him off, 
What! Insinuate that the heavenly agencies do not deter- 
mine human destiny? Assert that they pursue dogged, ap- 
pointed courses through all eternity, in total disconnection 
with earthly life! Such doctrines must be pernicious, for 
they destroy faith. All must become fatalistic. Relaxation 
of morals must ensue. No one will cast horoscopes any 
more. Weddings will take place hit-or-miss. Astrology, 
that lofty exercise, will be ruined, and revered star-gazers 
will lose their jobs. One might as well deny the philoso- 
pher’s stone at once and challenge alchemy. 

Galileo, Bruno, Copernicus are names that recall the re- 
sistance against new truth that must upset the established 
order, throw minds into doubt, and morals and religion into 
disarray. Consider the enervating fatalism that must have 
attended the realization that the earth is round. No longer 
could one, in calm assurance, point to heaven or hell. He 
must have been infinitely worse off as respects disorienta- 
tion than the youth who has come to doubt whether mira- 
cles ever occurred. Sanctions of conduct were slipping. Dis- 
cipline could not but cease. 

We know, however, that discipline has never ceased. It 
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could not, and society still go on. But the theory behind the 
discipline has been ever subject to interpretation, modifica- 
tion, and displacement. Admittedly the rigor of the disci- 
pline in force has always seemed, at the time, to lose by any 
such tampering with the theory. There is good show of rea- 
son in the statement that social discipline has weakened with 
the decay of the ancient sanctions. Yet even he who could 
wish the days of superstitious fear back again must, how- 
ever forebodingly, concede that he longs for what will 
never be. We have to go on and do the best we can under the 
changed conditions. 

We have always done so; and not only that: we have 
eventually come, even the most conservative of us, to look 
with amusement or contempt upon the obsolete sanctions of 
conduct—those of evolution’s yesterday. Witness the light 
esteem accorded, generally unintelligently, to the creeds 
and taboos of the “lower races.” They can be shown to be 
much more efficient, in their setting, than those with which 
we insist upon replacing them; yet the very persons who 
are Most intent upon resisting the disintegration of passing 
sanctions of conduct, among ourselves, are keenest to sweep 
those away which guarantee peace and order among the 
heathen. 

Returning to our illustrations from astrology and al- 
chemy—and we might add all the rest of those cited by 
Andrew D. White, in successive chapters of his emancipat- 
ing book on the warfare of science with theology in Chris- 
tendom—vwe find now, except among the “superstitious,” 
nothing but disesteem for the, to us, ridiculous errors and 
fancies of the past, and for human survivals who still emit 
astrologic prophecies and advocate magic as against medi- 
cine. That is what we think of those sanctions of the past 
whose threatened passing filled the souls of preceding gen- 
erations with fear of enervation and relaxation of moral fi- 
bre. We also assume that our sanctions are different and 
enduring; but the correct conclusion is, rather, that we are 
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making other mistakes which will be shown up, later on, 
and visited with the same tolerant or intolerant contempt. 
This refers, naturally, to sanctions of ours which have been 
arrived at by the same process as those former ones; they 
have no stronger claim to permanence than their demoted 
predecessors. 

A new process, however, has been evolved in later times, 
It is the process of science. Sanctions guaranteed by it are 
not so evanescent. I say a new process; it is not novel at all 
except in the conscious recognition of it. Men have always 
performed adjustments to the conditions of life that are 
seen, in retrospect, to be rational and expedient. The valid- 
ity of many customs and institutions of the veriest savages 
is amazingly adequate, just as is that of the adjustments to 
be observed in nature. The reason for this is that the vast 
impersonal forces have always wrought out what is, in the 
end, expedient and rational. It is from the observation of 
their results, indeed, that we men derive our conception of 
rationality. Our understanding limps after the facts of life; 
it does not precede them, as some fancy, like a pompous, 
directing drum-major, twirling an imperious baton. 

But let us step aside and view this situation from yet an- 
other angle. A man would be considered a fool who fell 
into despair, enervated and fatalistic, because, haply, the 
sun spots were proved to be the factor determining weather. 
He might as well give up and let himself go in wickedness 
because the fall and winter inevitably come along as the sun 
withdraws, and he can do nothing to stop it. Such phe- 
nomena are taken to be matter of course—though once 
magic would have entered into them—and no one agonizes 
over them. People do not descend into vice because the 
components of a Seidlitz powder fizz when poured to- 
gether, and no inspired formula pronounced over them will 
prevent them from so behaving. No one becomes fatalistic 
or enervated over such eventualities. People conduct them- 
selves accordingly—that is all. Again, it is only the half- 
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mind that still hopes for perpetual motion. Most of us 
would as readily aspire to cause objects to fall upwards. We 
meet the inevitable with equanimity, or at least with resig- 
nation, and are not demoralized at all. 

Further, we seek knowledge that we may the more hap- 
pily fall in with permanent actualities. We go to the chem- 
ist who knows the laws and conditions, both immutable 
forever; we call in the physician. We realize that we have 
no “right to an opinion,” when it comes to deciding 
whether the small boy has indigestion or a grumbling ap- 
pendix. To say, in such cases, that one man’s opinion is just 
as good as another’s is conceded to be imbecile. In short, we 
recognize, without any heartburning at all, with no sense 
of fatalism and with no enervation, the existence of immu- 
table laws; and we do our best to adjust to the recognized 
forces in the field. We are glad we know how to do that. 
It is the only sensible thing to do; experience has proved 
that, over and over again. By so doing we prosper, both in- 
dividually and collectively. It is in our folkways to assume 
that life is conditioned and controlled, and we are cheerful 
about it. In fact, we vaunt ourselves a great deal on the 
score of our knowledge of the ways of the inevitable. We 
even, somewhat swollen by our successes in adjustment, and 
taking counsel of our vanity, construe our cleverness in 
dodging and falling in with natural forces to be control 
over nature; but that is when we are thoughtless and not 
seriously candid. 

In past centuries, our forebears could not have taken 
such an attitude towards all these matters. They were al- 
ways seeking to direct their destinies through impossible 
attempts to control the uncontrollable. They knew agents 
that could be cajoled, as they thought; and not causes to 
which no burnt offering or libation appeals. The distinction 
between them and us is that they had no science to speak of, 
while we are in possession of that incomparable instrument 
of adjustment to the conditions of life. That which has 
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been so often resisted as inexpedient—systematized know]- 
edge, “trained and organized common sense”—has come 
to be recognized as the boon of the race of men. Even those 
live by it who pose as despisers of its materiality—yes, and 
circulate their libellous preciosities by its aid. 

The foregoing considerations refer only to the natural 
sciences; you can say of chemistry what you cannot of 
“political science” or “sociology.” There is no such tale to 
tell, when it comes to the social sciences. Men do not live 
by them, but, it sometimes seems, in spite of them. That is 
because they are not yet sciences in the sense of the physical 
sciences. In them the social counterpart of the perpetual 
motion expert and the circle-squarer pervades the range. 
Impossibilities are dreamed of and counted upon; wild 
schemes that seem to a practical man sheer lunacy are ac- 
corded credence and their authors acquire notoriety and a 
following. Inevitabilities are unrecognized. These branches 
are in about the status of astronomy while yet in the as- 
trology stage. They are raw and undisciplined, so much s0, 
we are told, that any crank can fasten upon them from any 
angle. They lack precisely that which has conferred upon 
the natural sciences the trustworthiness upon which we rest 
with confidence. What chance have they of sometime at- 
taining to a similar, deservedly favored position? 

For the social sciences there is only one recourse: to fol- 
low the lead of their successful fellows. This can be done, 
at least to some extent, perhaps more fully as time passes. 
Of course, the main advantage of the natural sciences is 
that their results are verifiable—by anybody, in any place, 
at any time. Réntgen discovered the ray named after him; 
he told of it in print; and almost immediately physicists all 
over the world were testing the asserted result, not once 
alone, but as many times a day as they might wish. Labora- 
tory experimentation cannot be hoped for in the social 
sciences; we may look wistfully in its direction, but we can- 
not enter that country. Yet we can be objective and we can 
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cultivate the inductive method, if we are willing to practise 
self-discipline, conquer our disinclination for hard work, 
and renounce the equivocal glory of the bright idea, with 
its ensuing acclaim. In brief, we can adopt the approved 
methods of the natural sciences, in so far as they can be ap- 
plied to societal phenomena. 

This means considerable renunciation of immediate no- 
toriety, recession from the limelight, less talking, and a 
great deal of quiet, humble, racking labor. It is like taking 
the vow of poverty. It is, in many cases, a choice of anonym- 
ity. Consider the thousands of careful observers, whose 
names are not emblazoned on the scrolls of fame, whose re- 
sults constituted the building stones for a Darwinian synthe- 
sis. What some future Darwin of the social sciences will 
need, when his time comes, is just such records of faithful 
observation of smaller things, made by sincere, objectively 
working minds, willing to learn from the facts. 

It may be that the social sciences will never come to de- 
serve the name of “science” (“Gliicklich wer noch hoffen 
kann aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen!”’) ; but 
if they are to do so, there is but this one approved way and 
method. What is wanted is, of course, verification, over and 
over again, of social theories on the facts of life. Above all 
is required a certain austerity, a distance and detachment 
from the emotional, such as the natural scientist can readily 
win. These indispensables have to be worked for; they can- 
not be arrived at, within the social range, by the heated dis- 
cussion of the contemporaneous. Feelings and interests—in 
particular, vested interests—are too intimately involved, 
when one tries to exercise judgment forthwith over con- 
temporary matters. This we recognize in our admission that 
“the verdict of history” is the only trustworthy one. There 
is need of time to cool off before passing a dispassionate 
judgment. Otherwise the leap to the sweeping generaliza- 
tion and the panacea is too easy. 

This subject is worth a volume. Suppose, now, that the 
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social sciences should succeed, by the practice of objectivity 
and induction—the sole recourse, be it reiterated, which 
holds out any promise at all—in arriving at laws compar- 
able with those of chemistry or physics: what would be- 
come of the enervating fatalism that is said to represent the 
response of many to the statement of such laws, or frag- 
ments of, or approximations to laws, as we now know? The 
answer is easy. Men would act in the presence of such so- 
cial laws with the same saving common sense which they 
exhibit when they confront the laws of the physical world; 
they would adjust to them cheerfully and unquestioningly, 
and would presently begin to plume themselves on having 
done so. To be on the edge of demoralization because of the 
demonstrated existence of immutable social law would ap- 
pear as ridiculous as to lose all hope because 7 is always 
3.1416 or thereabouts. And the “freedom of the will” 
would be seen to be, in this field, precisely what it is in 
relation to the physical world—a chance to adapt to the 
inevitable with dexterity and surety based upon knowledge. 
That is the only freedom there is—liberty under law. 
There is no danger whatever of an enervating fatalism in 
the presence of demonstrated regularity and order. It is 
rather the other way. Uncertainty and insecurity are what 
make men slaves. There is no use in trying very hard when 
you have no confidence about the stability of the conditions 
_ of life. There is nothing to reckon on. All is chance. To 
know the permanent conditions of living, in a degree com- 
parable with knowledge of the predictable actions of 
chemical compounds, would mean confidence and hope; 
stimulation, not enervation; emancipation, not fatalism. 
The only straight road to enervating fatalism is to go on be- 
lieving in snap judgments and revelations; for they are sure 
to fail, one after the other, until the most sanguine spirit, 
buffeted about by the winds of insubstantial doctrine, can 
conceive no longer of a safe footing or a place to rest. 
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THE INDIAN TREATY AS LITERATURE 
By LAWRENCE C. WROTH 


N the century before the outbreak of the Revolution 

there were printed in the English colonies some fifty 

small books in which were contained the records of 

forty-five different treaty conferences between various 
tribes of North American Indians and the white inhabit- 
ants of the Atlantic seaboard. These “Indian Treaties” are 
familiar as historical sources to the scholar and as rare 
books to the collector of Americana. I wish to discuss them 
from a different standpoint, as a literary type that has been 
neglected by readers and teachers of early American litera- 
ture. I risk consciously the charge of overemphasis in 
describing these printed documents as the single original 
American contribution to the types of literary expression. 
It is as though I should say that the types of literature are 
the prose narrative, the lyric, the essay, the drama, and, 
since 1677, the Indian Treaty. 

When we consider the ordinary publications of the 
American colonial press—the sermons, now minatory, now 
stodgy, or again heavy with outworn political theory; the 
poems imitating Virgil or reflecting Pope; the essays 
moulded on Addison’s pattern; the plays constructed ac- 
cording to the prevailing English canon—we realize that 
here are typical examples of what has been called “colo- 
nial” literature. Generally these writings, save for certain 
diaries, “Indian Captivities,” and other personal narra- 
tives, are the expression of a transplanted, imitative cul- 
ture. When, on the other hand, we take up almost any 
one of the reports of treaties between the English settlers 
and the Six Nations, we find in them the quick stuff of an 
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epic fermentation; we feel blowing upon us from the 
lonely hinterlands of our country a fresh wind that bears 
with it news of the greed and fear and struggle of rude 
men, strongly contending for the gifts of life. I have here 
no moral preoccupation with the facts of the record; my 
only concern is with the record itself and with its value 
in our cultural background. 

The degree of interest in these documents felt by the 
people of the colonies may be inferred from the fact that 
the fifty published Treaties were issued for the greater 
part as private ventures at the charge of the printer. Evi- 
dently there existed a good market for the disposal of books 
in which were recorded the local high matters of war and 
peace, land purchase, right of way, the return of captives, 
and the reparation of public and private wrong. The 
interest at bottom was political and practical, but there are 
indications here and there in contemporary writings that 
a larger and different importance was associated with the 
Indian Treaties in the minds of many people of the time. 
Benjamin Franklin felt a conviction of their general lit- 
erary appeal when he printed for sale in England two 
hundred extra copies of the Lancaster Treaty of 1744. 
William Parks of Williamsburgh, a publisher notable for 
literary discrimination, reprinted this same Treaty with an 
invaluable contemporary account of the Indian procedure 
in the conferences. A young tobacco factor trading at Ox- 
ford in Maryland wrote of this Treaty to a friend in the 
Isle of Man emphasizing its revelation of the Indian mind: 
“T have sent enclosed a Treaty lately concluded with the 
Indians, which will give you some insight into the Genius 
of those people we brutishly call savages.” 

Other writers of the period speak more specifically of 
the Treaties, and especially of the deportment of the 
Indians in these conferences with the white people. The 
secretary of the Maryland commissioners at the making of 
the Lancaster Treaty was an inquisitive, sharp-tongued 
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youth named Marshe, who not only attended the per- 
formance in the big tent, as his duty required, but stayed 
for the concert and took in all the side-shows. On his first 
arrival at the place of conference, he was very much bored 
with what went on about him. The dancing of the small- 
town ladies of Lancaster and the airs and fine clothes of 
the rich New York Jewesses lately come to live there 
caused him to tilt his nose at an unbecoming angle, but 
from the moment the Indians began their well-ordered 
march into the town, he became the perfect reporter, all 
superiority swept away by eager interest. There is nothing 
of condescension, of boorish colonialism, in his comments 
on the red men; his admiration for their qualities of states- 
manship and for their skill as orators is sincere and fervid. 
“His action, when he spoke,” wrote Marshe of one of the 
sachems, “‘was certainly the most graceful, as well as bold, 
that any person ever saw, without the buffoonery of the 
French, or over-solemn deportment of the haughty Span- 
iards. He was complimented by the Governor, who said 
that he would have made a good figure in the forum of old 
Rome. And Mr. Commissioner Jennings declared that he 
had never seen so just an action in any of the most cele- 
brated orators he had heard speak.”? Marshe’s account of 
the merry party at the conclusion of which Mr. Andrew 
Hamilton danced a jig with a young Indian, in what the 
narrator calls “a most surprising manner,” is a passage 
worthy of Mr. Pepys. 

At about this time Cadwallader Colden, a more im- 
portant witness than the Maryland boy, was writing of the 
Indian orators in a similar strain of admiration in his “His- 
tory of the Five Nations.” “They have, it seems,” says 
Colden, “a certain Urbanitas, or Atticism, in their lan- 
guage of which the common ears are ever sensible, though 
only their great speakers attain to it. Their language 
abounds with Gutturals and strong Aspirations, these make 
it very sonorous and bold; and their Speeches abound with 
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Metaphors.” From this varied testimony it appears that 
there were not lacking persons in mid-eighteenth-century 
America who saw in the Indian genius something to 
admire. 

It must not be supposed that these treaty conferences 
were in any sense haphazard in character, in any degree 
less ceremonious than meetings for a similar purpose be- 
tween the high contracting parties to European agree- 
ments. For the Indian of the Long House the dance of life 
went to a rhythm that reached back through centuries of 
ceremonial observance. Wherefore in the business of 
treaty-making he forced upon the white people the rigidly 
formal conference familiar in the day of his fathers and 
in the old time before the stranger was known in the land. 
To deal satisfactorily with him in treaty, the English and 
Dutch, matter-of-fact in affairs of court and camp, were 
compelled to adapt themselves to a procedure entirely 
foreign to their instincts and casual practices. 

Aside from their spectacular elements, these conferences 
between the Six Nations and the commissioners of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia were events 
extraordinarily dramatic in their underlying character. 
Their main purpose on the part of the English was to hold 
the friendship of the Long House, by grace of which the 
British maintained in security their American empire. The 
Indians had never heard the expression “balance of power,” 
but they were aware of the principle it describes, and they 
traded on the tacit admission that it was their weight alone 
which kept even the scales between the English and the 
French. When they stood up to address Corlaer and Onas, 
therefore, they spoke as free men to free men, or often 
indeed as kings speaking to kings, but in their hearts was 
the knowledge that their race was run. It was the tragedy 
of the Long House that it is possible to hold the balance of 
power and be at the same time the corn between the mill- 
stones. 
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The Indian was a traditionalist even in the selection of 
the place of conference. “We know of no Council Fires,” 
said one of the sachems in declining an invitation, “but the 
old Council Fire at Philadelphia, and the Great Council 
Fire at Albany.”” He might go, indeed, for the sake of con- 
venience to Fort Johnson or to Lancaster, but there in body, 
he yet considered himself to be in reality at the Albany or 
the Philadelphia Council Fire. There was no need, as he 
saw it, for the lighting of new fires. Life was sufficiently 
complex as it was. But if place was important to him, time 
meant nothing. He would be punctual enough at the treaty 
place, but after he had arrived, he often spent days in 
getting down to business. Once the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania pressed the sachems to fix the hour for beginning the 
conference. “We are unacquainted with hours,” they re- 
plied, “but we will give notice when we are ready.” The 
Indian knew his doom was upon him, but he suffered no 
man to hustle him along the path. 

Before each meeting with the government commis- 
sioners, we are told in the Williamsburgh edition of the 
Lancaster Treaty, the Indians held their own tribal coun- 
cils to determine what should be said in the ensuing session 
of the conference. “The Resolution,” says the writer, “is 
imprinted in the Memory of One chosen from among them, 
of great Reputation and elocution who is appointed to 
speak in Publick.” The conference, therefore, was not a 
debate: it consisted in the delivery of set speeches by either 
side in response to the proposals made by the other at the 
preceding session. Speaking only after deliberation in tribal 
council, and expressing the common opinion, the Indian 
had few ill-considered words to regret when the confer- 
ence was concluded. The speeches, of course, were deliv- 
ered through interpreters, and when the interpreter was a 
man of imagination, the figurative language of the natives 
was done justice. Colden complains that the French em- 
broidered this language, and that the English interpreters, 
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on the other hand, paid no attention to its metaphorical 
quality, but repeated the gist of the most eloquent flights 
in a few words. But from our own knowledge we may 
qualify Colden’s statement. The New England Treaties, 
it is true, are as bare of adornment as a pine plank; the 
Puritan in these conferences was of the elect dealing with 
heathen, and accordingly wasted no words. Saturated with 
the language of the Old Testament though he was, his ear 
apparently failed to catch in the discourse of his Indian 
neighbors the familiar vigorous metaphors and the racy 
accents of forthright, primitive speech. Or, possibly, the 
truth may be that the reporting of the New Englanders 
was not at fault, and the Eastern Indians of Algonquin 
stock lacked the gift of language possessed by the Iroquois 
of the Long House. Whatever the reason, when the Six 
Nations dealt with the governments of the Middle States 
we read another story as far as literary and dramatic inter- 
est is concerned. It seems to matter little in this particular 
whether the document before us records the visit of the 
Mohawks to Albany in 1689 to condole with the people 
for their dead at Schenectady, whether it is some other 
New York treaty passed on to us through the mouth of an 
unknown interpreter, or whether it is a Pennsylvania treaty 
sixty or more years later when the interpreter was the 
famous Conrad Weiser, who from boyhood knew the 
tongues and the stately ceremonial of the tribes. In them 
all from 1689 to 1776 is the language of the prelude to the 
ancient Iroquois Book of Rites, the beautiful ceremony 
called simply “At the Wood’s Edge,” wherein the con- 
doling visitors were met by the nation in grief and gently 
entreated. All through the conferences, in letter and in 
spirit, runs an echo of this lovely ceremony of the forest 
children, a thing as sweet and simple as the dew on the 
grass at that edge of the woods, where the gracious words 
were spoken and the weary visitors led by the hand to food 
and rest and comforting fires. 
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Not the least dramatic feature of the meetings, as they 
are described in the Treaties themselves, was “the Solemn 
Cry by Way of Approbation” with which the Indians 
greeted the conclusion of any speech of sufficient impor- 
tance to require the laying down of a belt of wampum. All 
of the white witnesses of the conferences were impressed 
by this antiphonal cry. One recorder of the proceedings 
writes that the Sachem gave “the usual Cry of Approba- 
tion . . . which was answered by all the Indians present, 
in a solemn musical and unisonal Tone.’’? Cadwallader 
Colden, who regretted his ignorance of the language and 
customs of the people he wrote about, has preserved an 
interesting impression of this feature of a council: “At 
every stop where a Belt was given, one of the Sachems 
call’d out Yo-hay, to which all the rest answered in a Sound 
which cannot be expressed in our Letters, but seem’d to 
consist of two Words remarkably distinguished in the 
Cadence; it seem’d to this purpose; the Sachem calls, Do 
you hear? The Answer is, We attend and remember, or 
understand; or else it is a kind of Plaudit our Interpreters 
could not explain. At the close of the Speech, one Sachem 
of each Nation call’d out severally the Yo-hay, to which 
the others of the same Nation answer’d severally. But when 
the War-Belt was thrown down, they gave the War- 
Shout.” 

Little different on this point of procedure is the testi- 
mony of Witham Marshe, though he, with the boldness of 
youth, attempted a rendition of the sounds that Colden 
hesitated to confide to words. “The grand chief and speaker 
amongst them,” he wrote, “pronounces the word jo-hah! 
with a loud voice, singly; then all the others join in this 
sound, Wo/! dwelling some little while upon it, and keep- 
ing exact time with each other, and immediately, with a 
sharp noise and force, utter this sound, Waugh! This is 
performed in great order, and with the utmost ceremony 
and decorum; and with the Indians is like our English 
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huzza!” Still another writer gave a more specific account 
of this primitive antiphonal. “When any Proposals are 
made by them,” he wrote, “in their Treaties with the white 
People, or by the white People to them, they make the 
Io—hau, or shout of Approbation, which is performed 
thus; The Speaker, after a Pause, in a slow Tone pro- 
nounces the U—huy; all the other Sachems in perfect 
Silence: So soon as he stops, they all with one Voice, in exact 
Time, begin one general I6, raising and falling their voices 
as the Arch of a Circle, and then raise it as high as at first, 
and stop at the Height at once in exact Time; and if it is 
of great Consequence, the Speaker gives the U—hnuy 
thrice, and they make the shout as often. It is usual when 
the White People speak to them, as they give a Belt or 
String of Wampum, for the Interpreter to begin the 
U—huy, and the Indians to make the shout.” 

All through the Treaties we find the interpolated re- 
mark of the recorder, ‘Here the Indians gave the Yo-ha,” 
or, “This was received with the usual cry of Approbation.” 
The white commissioners were supposed, it seems, to ex- 
press approbation by the same means, but it was too much 
to expect from a shamefaced race. Doubtless Sir William 
Johnson could and did give it, but it is difficult to imagine 
the usual colonial governor and his commissioners making 
themselves sufficiently conspicuous to shout the Cry of 
Approbation in any fashion at all, much less in that “sol- 
emn musical and unisonal Tone” the Indians used. The 
alternative was that the Interpreter should give it for them, 
and in the proceedings we frequently find the remark, 
“Here the Interpreter gave the Yo-ha.” Colden tells us 
that when one interpreter, not well versed in the high 
matters of treaty-making, gave the Yo-ha on an occasion 
when the Indians declared war against the French, “it 
occasioned Laughter among them; upon which, observing 
his Mistake, he began the War-shout, in which all the 
Indians joined.” Not every interpreter was a Conrad 
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Weiser, though even he fell short now and then of what 
we could have wished. Once when he had said, on behalf 
of Onas (the generic name of the Six Nations for the 
Governor of Pennsylvania), that with these three strings 
of wampum he was clearing the Indian eyes of dust and 
sweat, taking the bitterness out of their breasts, and cleans- 
ing the council seats of blood, he was forced to confess that 
he had forgot the ceremonies by which these services were 
made manifest and was compelled therefore to call upon 
an ancient Mohawk chief to perform them. Unhappily the 
recorder gave no account of the ensuing ritual. 

I like the opening speeches of the conference at Easton 
in 1758, where the Indians begin the proceedings with 
Teedyuscung, the Delaware, speaking: 

“Brother, I am very glad to see you here again; you may 
remember that we have already made Peace, and you de- 
sired me to Holloo loud, and give Notice of it to all the 
Indians round about. 

“T have spoke loud, and raised my Voice, and all the 
Indians have heard me, as far as the Twightwees, and have 
regarded it, and are now come to this Place. 

“According to our usual Custom, I with this string wipe 
the Dust and Sweat off your Face, and clear your eyes, and 
pick the Briars out of your Legs; and desire you will pull 
the Briars out of the Legs of the Indians that are come 
here, and anoint one of them with your healing Oil, and 
I will anoint the other. 

A String.” 


The Governor’s reply next day merely elaborates the 
Indian’s words of welcome: 

“Brethren, with this string, I wipe the Sweat and Dust 
out of your eyes, that you may see your Brethren’s Faces, 
and look chearful. With this String, I take all Bitterness 
out of your Breast, as well as every Thing disagreeable that 
may have gathered there, in Order that you may speak 
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perfectly free and open to us. With this String, I gather 
the Blood, and take it away from the Council Seats, that 
your Cloaths may not be stained, nor your Minds any ways 
disturbed. 

Three Strings.” 


With a beginning of this sort, an adaptation in words and 
sense of that ritual I have spoken of, we can hope for good 
matter later on. An Iroquois sachem speaks these words by 
way of reparation for wrong done the English: 

“Brethren, we now remove the Hatchet out of your 
Heads, that was struck into it by our Cousins the Dela- 
wares: It was a French Hatchet that they unfortunately 
made use of. . . . We take it out of your Heads, and bury 
it under the Ground, where it shall always rest and never 


be taken up again... . 
A Belt.” 


At the same conference, a chieftain of the Cayugas ad- 
dresses the Governor and his other “brethren” in a noble 
speech of propitiation: 

“A Road has been made from our Country to this Coun- 
cil Fire, that we might treat about Friendship; and as we 
came down the Road, we saw, that by some Misfortune or 
other, Blood has lately been spilt on it. By these strings 
we make the Road wider and clearer; we take the Blood 
away out of it, and likewise out of the Council Chamber, 
which may have been stained; we wash it all away, and 
desire it may not be seen any more; and we take the 
Hatchet out of your Heads. 

Three Strings.” 


There were certain metaphorical expressions used again 
and again by the Indians with variations for the ideas of 
peace and friendship. The condition of friendship between 
the races was represented now by an ever-burning fire, now 
by a clear road, a broad way, or by a strong, bright chain. 
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“You said you would enlarge the Fire and make it burn 
brighter.” Or, “we shall preserve the Road free from all 
Incumbrances.”” And again, “To encourage you to do the 
same, and to nourish in your Hearts what you have spoke 
to us with your Tongues, about the Renewal of our Amity 
and the Brightening of the Chain of Friendship; we con- 
firm what we have said with another Belt of Wampum.” 
Or, “Our chain is a strong chain, it is a Silver chain, it can 
neither rust nor be broken.” Peace in the Indian figure was 
a tree with spreading branches providing shade to weary 
men. “We heal your Wounds; we remove your grief. We 
put fresh earth to the Roots of the Tree of Peace.” And so 
the beautiful metaphors go on, homely, rustic imagery 
made up of symbols drawn from the lives of primitive men 
—trees, fires, forest trails, hatchets, and chains. 

Nor did these set terms exhaust the capacity of the In- 
dians for figurative expression. It was the genius of the 
language itself. A messenger was sent to the Ohio under 
the protection of a certain Pisquetomen, who in reporting 
back at the ensuing conference, said, “You desired me to 
take and carry him in my Bosom there. . . . I did this, and 
have brought him back safe to you again.” A Delaware 
chief, speaking for his people who had been moved from 
place to place and now were uncertain of the tenure of 
their lands and in consequence restless and unsettled in 
mind, presented in his words a picture that needed no ex- 
planation to his hearers of either race: “I sit there as a 
Bird on a Bough; I look about, and do not know when to 
go.” One of the sachems of the Six Nations said con- 
temptuously of payment that had been received by the 
Delawares for certain lands they were now improperly 
claiming: “It is gone thro’ their Guts long ago.” 

What grounds had the early Americans for leaving us 
such terms as “the wily red man,” “the cunning savage”? 
Not forgetting for a moment the Indian’s resourcefulness 
in forest warfare, we may suppose that these qualities of 
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shrewdness and cunning were attributed to him in part 
because of their frequent display in his treaties with the 
white people. A Cayuga chieftain became exceedingly 
critical of the English at one of the conferences. He charged 
that though they had promised to take care not to molest 
his people in the future, yet they had “healed no Wounds.” 
—In short, when they speak to us, they do it with a 
shorter Belt or String, than that which we speak to them 
with; tho’ they can make Wampum, and we cannot... . 
Several of our Strings and Belts are lost in their Hands 
entirely.” The next day the Cayugas had their wounds 
healed and were returned a full answer to proposals 
hitherto evasively treated or ignored altogether by the 
colonial commissioners. 

An uninvited delegation of Ohio war chiefs came to 
Philadelphia to reproach an indolent ally. Their speaker 
was a man with no reputation as an orator, but he possessed, 
nevertheless, a certain soldierly directness of speech. Said 
he to the President of the Pennsylvania Assembly: 

“The young Indians, the Warriors, and Captains . . . 
resolved to take up the English Hatchet against the Will 
of their old People, and to lay their old People aside as of 
no use but in Time of Peace. This the young Warriors have 
done . . . and we now come to tell you, that the French 
have hard Heads, and that we have nothing strong enough 
to break them. We have only little sticks and Hickeries, 
and such Things, that will do little or no service against 
the hard heads of the French: We therefore present this 
Belt, to desire that we may be furnished with better 
Weapons, such as will knock the French down; . . . 

“Here they gave a Belt of Seven Rows. 

“Brethren, when once we, the young Warriors, engaged, 
we put a great deal of Fire under our Kettle, and the Kettle 
boil’d high, and so it does still that the Frenchmens Heads 
might soon be boiled. But when we look’d about us to see 
how it was with the English Kettle, we saw the Fire was 
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almost out, and that it hardly boil’d at all; and that no 
Frenchmens Heads were like to be in it. . . . How comes 
it to pass, that the English, who brought us into the War, 
will not fight themselves? This has not a good Appearance, 
and therefore we give you this string of Wampum to 
hearten and encourage you, to desire you wou’d put more 
Fire under your Kettle.” 

The high command had decreed other than forest 
strategy at this time, but this particular group of Indians 
went back to their lonely war with better equipment and a 
promise of more to follow. When the Province of Mary- 
land paid no attention to repeated requests of the Six Na- 
tions for payment for certain lands, the Indians saw to it 
that threats of war were carried to the ears of the Governor. 
At the treaty conference of 1744, the Maryland commis- 
sioners rebuked the chiefs for having used threatening ex- 
pressions against their government, and then proceeded to 
dig a pit for their own feet by saying that in spite of their 
dislike for such methods they had held a council of their 
wise men and determined to invite the Indians to this treaty 
to discuss with them the land question. The speaker for 
the Six Nations replied to this reproof that previous polite 
requests for payment from the Maryland government 
having been ignored: “We were resolved to use such ex- 
pressions as would make the greatest Impressions on your 
Minds, and we find it had its effect; for you tell us, ‘That 
your wise Men held a Council together, and agreed to in- 
vite us.’ . . . This shews that your wise Men understood 
our expressions in their true Sense. We had no Design to 
terrify you, but to put you on to doing us the Justice you 
had so long delayed.” It is in such speeches as this that may 
be seen one source of the tradition that the Indian was a 
shrewd adversary. Our national conceit has helped us to 
forget that he was frequently a scornful one too. 

We do not usually associate with our idea of the Indian 
the quality of “fine feeling.” Yet in this Indian’s speech 
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given at the close of a treaty, we recognize the thing we 
call breeding: 

“Brethren, when we first came to your Houses, we found 
them clean and in Order; but we have staid so long as to 
dirty them; which is to be imputed to our different Way of 
Living from the White People: And therefore, as we 
cannot but have been disagreeable to you on this Account, 
we present you with some skins to make your Houses clean, 
and put them into the same Condition they were in when 
we came amongst you.” The same speaker continues with 
an expression of gratitude to Conrad Weiser in terms that, 
in spirit at least, could not have been bettered by a repre- 
sentative of a polite nation. “He has had a great deal of 
trouble with us,” said the Indian, “wore out his shoes in 
our Messages, and dirty’d his Clothes by being amongst us, 
so that he is become as nasty as an Indian. . . . We give 
him Five skins to buy him clothes and shoes with.” 

In a speech that Canassatego made on behalf of the 
Long House to the Governor of Maryland, I seem to find 
combined more of such qualities as I have described than 
in any other single speech contained in the Treaties. Here 
are shrewd reasoning, poetic imagery, ethnic sadness, and 
dignity of soul; it is a speech that might stand as the type 
of the Indian oratory at its loftiest moment. Marshe tells 
us that Canassatego, the speaker, was tall and well made, 
with “a very full chest, and brawny limbs. He had a manly 
countenance mixed with a good natured smile,” and with 
it all “a surprising liveliness in his speech.” 

“Brother, the Governor of Maryland,” he says, “when 
you mentioned the Affair of the Land Yesterday, you went 
back to the old Times, and told us, you had been in Posses- 
sion of the Province of Maryland above One Hundred 
Years; but what is One Hundred Years in Comparison of 
the Length of Time since our claim began? Since we came 
out of this Ground? For we must tell you, that long before 
One Hundred Years our Ancestors came out of this very 
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Ground, and their children have remained here ever since. 
You came out of the Ground in a Country that lies beyond 
the Seas, there you may have a just claim, but here you 
must allow us to be your Elder Brethren, and the Lands 
to belong to us long before you knew anything of them. It 
is true, that above One Hundred Years ago the Dutch came 
here in a Ship, and brought with them Several Goods; 
such as Awls, Knives, Hatchets, Guns, and many other 
Particulars, which they gave us; and when they had taught 
us how to use their Things and we saw what sort of People 
they were, we were so well pleased with them, that we tied 
their ship to the Bushes on the Shore; and afterwards, 
liking them still better the longer they staid with us, and 
thinking the Bushes too slender, we removed the Rope, 
and tied it to the Trees: and as the Trees were liable to be 
blown down by High Winds, or to decay of themselves, 
we, from the Affection we bore them, again removed the 
Rope, and tied it to a strong and big Rock [here the in- 
terpreter says they mean the Oneida Country] and not 
content with this, for its further Security we removed the 
Rope to the big Mountain [here the interpreter says they 
mean the Onandago Country] and there we tied it very 
fast, and roll’?d Wampum about it; and, to make it still 
more secure, we stood upon the Wampum, and sat down 
upon it, to defend it, and to prevent any Hurt coming to it, 
and did our best endeavours that it might remain uninjured 
for ever. During all this Time the Newcomers, the Dutch, 
acknowledged our Right to the Lands, and sollicited us, 
from Time to Time to grant them Parts of our Country, 
and to enter into League and Covenant with us, and to 
become one People with us. 

“After this the English came into the Country, and, as 
we were told, became one People with the Dutch. About 
two Years after the Arrival of the English an English 
Governor came to Albany, and finding what great Friend- 
ship subsisted between us and the Dutch, he approved it 
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mightily, and desired to make as strong a League, and to 
be upon as good Terms with us as the Dutch were, with 
whom he was united, and to become one People with us: 
And by his further care in looking into what had passed 
between us, he found that the Rope which tied the Ship to 
the great Mountain was only fastened with Wampum, 
which was liable to break and rot, and to perish in a course 
of Years; he therefore, told us, he would give us a Silver 
Chain, which would be much stronger, and would last 
forever. This we accepted, and fastened the Ship with it, 
and it has lasted ever since. Indeed we have had some small 
Differences with the English, and, during these Misunder- 
standings, some of their young Men would, by way of 
Reproach, be every now and then telling us, that we should 
have perished if they had not come into the country and 
furnished us with Strowds and Hatchets, and Guns, and 
other Things necessary for the Support of Life; but we 
always gave them to understand that they were mistaken, 
that we lived before they came amongst us, and as well, or 
better, if we may believe what our Forefathers have told 
us. We had then Room enough, and Plenty of Deer, which 
was easily caught: and tho we had not Knives, Hatchets, 
or Guns, such as we have now, yet we had Knives of Stone, 
and Hatchets of Stone, and Bows and Arrows, and those 
served our Uses as well as the English ones do now. We are 
now straitened, and sometimes in want of Deer, and liable 
to many other Inconveniences since the English came 
among us, and particularly from the Pen-and-Ink Work 
that is going on at the Table (pointing to the Secretary) 
and we will give you an Instance of this.”” Then the speaker 
described a piece of chicanery by which his nation would 
have lost payment for a great deal of land save for the 
justice done them by the Pennsylvania government, and he 
concluded with the business of selling certain lands to the 
Province of Maryland. 

Perhaps these extracts have been on a note too serious 
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to give a correct picture of the Indian in his treaty relations 
with the white people, for these solemn savages, who to 
show displeasure with one of their own race, would wrap 
their blankets about them and stalk one by one from the 
conference, were not without a sense of fun, grave and dry, 
it is true, yet none the less an abiding, characteristic fea- 
ture. “We are involved in a bloody War,” says the speaker 
in an early New York Treaty, “which makes us sit in 
sorrow and Grief; and being about to speak of Matters of 
Importance, we, in the first Place, clear the Mouth and 
Throat of our Interpretess, by giving her these three 
’ Beaver Skins.” The English soon learned that they could 
> not foresee which edge of a weapon would be made to cut 
by their Indian friends. Here was a happy interlude in a 
serious negotiation: ‘You tell us you beat the French,” says 
the Indian; “if so, you must have taken a great deal of 
Rum from them, and can the better spare us some of that 
Liquor to make us rejoice with you in that Victory.” The 
colonials, on their side, were not without the sense of 
situation, for the recorder writes that upon this, “The 
Governor and Commissioners ordered a Dram of Rum to 
be given to each in a small Glass, calling it, A French 
Glass.” But the play was not yet played out. Next day the 
Indians reminded them of the incident, saying, “It turned 
out unfortunately that you gave it in French Glasses, we 
now desire you will give us some in English Glasses.””? One 
perceives the smile running through the homily the Gov- 
) ernor now delivered, with the size of the glasses as a text, 
on the relative generosity of the French and English. As 
the larger glasses were meantime being filled, the conclu- 
sion of this speech was received by the Indians with the 
Yo-ha, given in order by the five nations present at the 
session. 

It is easy for the historian, intent upon revaluations, to 
take this material in hand and show that both Indians and 
whites were a selfish bad lot. We know that between the 
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sessions of a treaty, their dignity set aside, the Indians 
swilled rum, stuffed themselves with gross food, danced 
and yowled like catamounts, and that the white people 
gave them the rum, or sold it to them, and looked on com- 
placently at its ravages. We know that the Indian had small 
regard for his plighted word unless it was given in treaty, 
and that the English practised sophistry upon them in 
treaty and out. I am not, however, concerned here with the 
self-interest of both sides that the Treaties reveal but with 
their importance as a neglected literary type that arose 
without conscious artistic design from the conflict of two 
distinct civilizations on the same soil—a type in which one 
reads the passion, the greed, and the love of life of hard- 
living men brought into close relationship without parallel 
conditions in the history of either race to guide its conduct. 
In it are displayed certain raw human emotions: on the 
part of the Indians the fear of extinction, the desire to keep 
what the hand holds, the love of life, of ease and security. 
Seething in the same pot with these were the white man’s 
passion to acquire and till the land, to build, to fill the left 
hand with more and more of the stuff that the right hand 
has grasped. All this is in the Indian Treaties, and in dra- 
matic form. I wish that some teacher of history had poured 
for me this strong wine instead of the tea from Boston 
harbor with which the genuine thirst of my youth was 
insufficiently slaked, or that some teacher of literature had 
given me to read these vivid, picturesque records instead 
of saying that the colonial period had nothing to show of 
literary production except dull'sermons, political tracts, 
prosy essays, and poems of invincible mediocrity. 
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IRISH SCENES 
By W. M. LETTS 
AT THE CATTLE FAIR 


NE realizes the truth of certain pictures in a 

moment of experience. Perhaps a traveller in 

Umbria sees suddenly the value of those little 

landscapes discerned behind the enthroned Ma- 
donna in some old masterpiece. So I, very differently, saw 
the crude truthfulness of the prints of Jack Yeats as I 
watched the cattle fair in Kerry. Here were the ugly slat- 
ternly houses, the ruined walls, and the queer uncouth men 
and boys in jerseys and caps of Mr. Yeats’s early pictures. I 
saw the men now in the flesh, their faces intent on that ar- 
dent business of bargaining. 

It appeared strange that money should have such value 
in a village that seems to lie so near Heaven. All around it 
rise mountains that look like the celestial hills. Below the 
old bridge runs and leaps a torrent of jade and onyx. One 
would think that business must seem a prosaic thing in a 
land ever so surprisingly beautiful as Kerry; that a man 
would say, “Give me what you like for my cattle and let me 
get back to the mountain-side and to a place where I may 
have sea and hills without price.” But no Irishman, perhaps 
no other countryman, ever talks in that vein. Every man in 
the fair was as absorbed in the sale of cattle, either his own 
or another man’s, as if there were no beauty in the world to 
divert his thoughts. 

And the cattle were there only as beasts for fattening and 
butchery. No one had time to heed their black satin coats 
and ivory horns, their deer-like grace, their wild and lus- 
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trous eyes and dewy tip-tilted noses. We had passed them on 
their way to the fair, these little, black, supple cattle who 
live on the scarce feeding of the mountains. 

When we reached the village, an elderly, shabbily 
clothed man accosted my companion. He spoke eagerly of 
the cattle to be bought, saying wistfully, “I would like you 
to do business this day.” He had a shifty, apprehensive look 
that seemed to fear some disclosure. He smiled often in a 
weak, rather pitiful fashion. There was a band of rusty 
crape with little streamers round his hat. At first I thought 
he was singular in this mourning badge, but soon I saw that 
most of the men wore the same. It seems customary with 
them to be in readiness for any funeral that may occur. 

My companion spoke to me aside, “That is a Tangler; it 
is his job to make bargains, to play middleman.” 

The Tangler kept close to us, murmuring many things 
about “Pollies and Harnies” in the soft, fluent tones of 
Kerry. He led my companion up to likely dealers. Whenever 
bargaining began, the crowd closed round, intent on other 
folk’s business. A stranger buying cattle was a matter for a 
day’s gossip. They would not be satisfied till they knew all 
about him, his address, his aims, his purse. 

*““He’s no fool, that boss,” said a man behind me, relish- 
ing some disparaging remark that the bidder had just made. 

Time and again, a bargain seemed completed only to be 
broken until the thing became a game. But ever the old 
Tangler was there with a new suggestion added to his eager 
plaint, “I want you to do good business this day.” 

Withdrawn a little from the haggling stood the women, 
Madonna-like with their shawls over their heads. Their 
calm faces had the beauty of acceptance, of an acquiescence 
in all the hardship of life in a hard and poorly fed land. | 
have never seen greater dignity than that of a Kerry woman 
seated on her ass cart driving home from the fair. The lines 
of her shawl about the serene face have a beauty that no hat 
ever attained. 
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I longed to talk to these women, to claim some relation- 
ship with them in the scheme of things. They were eager, 
too, with a friendly curiosity to know more of us and our 
doings. 

“It is Terry Kavanagh that is with your boss,” said one, 
“poor old Terry,” she sighed. 

“Is he unlucky?” I asked. 

An older woman laughed and spoke bluntly. 

“Unlucky how are you!” she jeered, “he’d a right to 
mind himself. It’s three fortunes he’s spent, and he a strong 
dealer from Cork that had a lovely house. What he gets 
this day he’ll drink this day.” 

“Has he no one to keep him straight?” I asked. 

“The wife died on him,” explained the younger woman, 
“why wouldn’t she, the creature, she let the trouble in on 
her? There’s a daughter, but she wouldn’t look the one side 
of the street with him, she’s set up in herself. She’s married 
in the polis in Dublin.” 

“Tis Johnny Sullivan has sold the cattle to your boss,” 
cried the old woman eagerly, “that’s a good bargain. He’s 
the right lad that.” 

I looked at Johnny Sullivan, so brown-faced and weath- 
ered. What a contrast between the young honest-eyed man 
and the shifty-faced Tangler with his weak lips and watery 
eyes, 

The older woman (Mrs. Fitzgerald was her name) stood 
up on the cart to see better. 

“Mary Finnerty is pleading with the boss now to buy her 
Harnies. She’s the quare little one.” 

I stood on tiptoe to see over the heads of the crowd. The 
men were laughing good-naturedly at a little shabby wisp 
of a woman in black shawl and faded bonnet. She stood 
with her hand on a bullock’s back, praising its points in 
voluble speech. 

“The creature,” laughed Mrs. Fitzgerald. “Maybe she’s 
not all there.” 
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“Well now,” said the younger, “she’s all in it and she 
gets her price.” 

“Does she farm alone?” I asked. 

“She does so. She got the farm after the old father died, 
an’ lives in it all on her lone. Not a chick nor child she’]] 
have near the place. You’d think there was no nature in her, 
an’ yet she’s a kind heart for any trouble, but she was never 
the same after Danny Costello went.” 

“Who was he? I’m a stranger here,” I reminded them. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald smiled at me indulgently. “You’d have 
passed the house, coming here in the car,” she told me, 
“that’s Finnerty’s farm. The mother went out of her mind, 
God help her, an’ they took her off to the Asylum an’ Mary 
only a young soft girl pushing sixteen maybe, not grown 
steadfast yet. But didn’t she stand by the old father like 
wife and daughter too. And never a Sunday passed but she 
was up at the Asylum with eggs an’ soda bread an’ butter 
an’ all she could spare for the poor mother that didn’t know 
her from the churn, an’ they side by side. It would set you 
roaring crying to hear that young one pleading with the 
mother an’ begging her to talk sinse, an’ there was more 
sinse in the gray goose by far.” 

“And Danny?” I asked, interrupting the leisurely flow 
of narrative. 

“Wasn’t Danny up there, too, every Sunday seeing his 
own brother that was silly from a child. And that’s how the 
two made it up between them. Danny was to go to America 
to get work. He’d another brother over there in a fine job. 
He was to wait for Mary till the mother died, or he was to 
make the money an’ come back to her on the farm. Didn’t 
they write, the creatures, every Chrisemas for ten years an’ 
never a chance he’d come home or she’d go out? An’ she’d 
come to the fairs with the same story, ‘Danny’s coming 
home from America for the Chrisemas, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
an’, ‘That’s the good news,’ says I.” The elder woman 
heaved a sigh. 
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“An’ good men after her,” said she, “because of the 
farm an’ the cattle. Wasn’t she the nice match for anyone 
and she with the red blush on her cheeks—a fine young 

irl.” 
° I looked across the huddled heads at the little withered 
woman chattering eagerly about her cattle. How life had 
dried and perished her! “Did he never come?” 

“He did not, honey. The old woman died in the Asylum, 
an’ Mary wrote she was coming out to him if he couldn’t 
come back to her, but sorra a word she ever heard.” 

“No news from anyone?” 

“Some say he was drownded. Some say he went gold 
digging an’ was kilt, an’ more say he’s married an’ wouldn’t 
tell her for shame.” 

“And she—did she mind so much?” 

“Well now—whisper, it’s quare the creature is. She 
writes to the old address every year an’ the letter comes 
back again, but Julia Garvey at the Post Office doesn’t let 
on to her now for it’s no use. Every week she calls for a 


letter, the woman. ‘Did he not write yet?’ she says, ‘maybe 
he’ll be back from America before he writes,’ says she.” 


“But mind you,” explained Mrs. Fitzgerald, “she’s a 


grand woman for the cattle. She’ll get her price. They say 
she does have luck because God pities her.” 

My companion joined me. He was laughing with John 
Sullivan. 

“Oo was bested by the old woman,” jeered John. 

“She got the better of me, but something made me buy 
those Harnies of hers at her own price. The’re worth it.” 

The little wisp of a woman came towards us, her eyes on 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

“If they’re wanting me I’ll be in the Post Office,” she 
said, “I’m thinking there’s a letter for me from America.” 
She nodded and went quickly on her way, her lips moving, 
her eyes intent. 

“God help her,” murmured the two women. 
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AMERICA AND KERRY 


From the top of a Kerry island I looked out across the 
Atlantic. Away and away and away to the west lay 
America. A golden path of sunlight seemed to lead to it, 
and Kerry was stretching out arms to the distant land of 
her hope. 

Here on the windy, gorsy hilltop many thoughts come. 
I have been thinking of what America means to Ireland, 
America is Kerry’s land of dreams. In every cottage one 
hears the same story. A girl or a boy is out there, earning 
well, or a girl or a boy is to go out there soon. Neither fear 
nor regret dims the bright hope that prosperity will come 
from the visit. And the old people who cannot go to the far 
continent, they for their part wait the coming of “the 
Yanks.” The season in Kerry is made by the American 
tourists, and every eye looks eagerly for their coming, even 
as we look for swallow time in spring. 

Yesterday it was from the bugler, who makes the moun- 
tains echo his furious blasts, that we heard the oft-repeated 
hope that a little fortune would fall to him from America. 
It was an uncle who had gone out there and died intestate, 
and surely something would come back to the Kerry 
cottage. 

All this dreaming beauty of lake and mountain and glen 
seems half asleep, waiting drowsily till the welcome visi- 
tors appear. Then every man, woman, and child will be 
desperately interested in the harvest to be reaped. Alas! 
how well one knows it, what play-acting there will be; 
what sale of gimcrack bog oak articles, what patter of 
stories and jokes. Every girl will have to be a “colleen,” 
and every man a “Paddy.” Now the men are grave, shrewd 
creatures, reckoning up every halfpenny that may be 
wheedled or extorted from the visitors. Anything less 
happy-go-lucky than the Irishman of to-day one could not 
find in Ireland. Handy-Andy and his kin have vanished, 
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and if the boatman tells jokes or stories as he rows across the 
lake, he has serious purpose behind it all. His brooding eyes 
are plumbing the pockets of his passengers. 

In Kerry, hope and America are one word. Yet some- 
times hope is quenched. It was so in the cottage where we 
had tea yesterday. 

The cottage stands at one end of the Gap, and we left the 
car at the door, for one must walk or ride the rest of the 
way. The day was full of hope; it was Maytime in Kerry. 
Every rock was a fairies’ garden of London Pride. If you 
know London Pride only in little starved town gardens, you 
do not know it. Here in Kerry it makes a tapestry over the 
cliff’s face and a pink mist over every gray rock. And the 
boggy slopes, so spongy and so verdant, were like beds of 
violets, with the great purple heads of Pinguicula Grandi- 
flora. The tide of green had swept over the trees, a trans- 
parent wave of many-shaded color. A happy spell of words 
was in my mind as I looked at the sky— 


And now the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleons chase. 


I asked the old woman of the cottage for tea. She was a 
gaunt, weather-beaten creature. Listlessly she was turning 
over the usual rubbish of bog oak. 

“You will be wanting the beads, or a pipe—or postcards, 
maybe?” 

“No, thank you, but tea?” 

“You can have tea,” she said indifferently, and turned to 
the hanging kettle over the turf sods. The tea was laid in 
the other room; a miserable tea it was too. The woman 
seemed to me a creature in a dream. One spoke to a sleep- 
walker. 

In the cottage parlor I sat and stared at the terrible en- 
larged photographs, the stiff family groups, the school 
groups, the religious oleographs. Gradually, as I looked, 
one face held me. Here he was a boy with his mother, there 
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he was in a school group, and finally he was the subject of 
the enlarged photograph on the opposite wall. In this he 
was a priest. Not even these terrible photographs had 
spoilt the bright, handsome face. Yes, he was handsome 
with the typical dark looks of the south of Ireland. But 
there was more. Some flame of the spirit kindled in his face. 
As a boy one saw it, and it burnt brighter and brighter as 
he grew older. And then by chance my eye fell on a little 
obituary card. It was the same face with R.I.P. under it 
and his name, and a date in some recent year. 

I left the room. I brought the card to the old woman. 
She could not have been so old. “It is your son,” I said, 
“how you must miss him.” 

“Indeed,” she answered, “he took my life from me when 
he died.” 

was in America?” 

“Tt was there he was, in Oregon, and the ‘flu’ was very 
bad, you will remember it so? The Bishop said he had none 
like him preaching in the Irish. But he would not rest. He 
went to all the sick people and it was so he caught it. Am- 
monia on the chest, that is what it was—and he died.” She 
turned hopelessly to the fire. 

“You must have been proud of him,” I suggested, feel- 
ing how empty are words. 

“We must all die sometime,” said his brother, a foolish 
fellow who had been trying to sell us things. The mother 
had no word for him. I knew that her hope was quenched. 
America had taken her best and buried it. 


SAINT STEPHEN?S GREEN 


THERE is only one part of Dublin that I love with a warm 
heart. And it is only there that I want to linger—a sunny, 
kindly place called, I have never known why, Saint 
Stephen’s Green. But a little time ago it knew fierce fight- 
ing. It was entrenched and loud with noise of firing. Yet 
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now that time seems all forgotten in the geniality of its 
moods. 

I have a fancy that the sun always shines there. At eve- 
ning the high Georgian houses have windows made of 
glittering gold. At noonday the waters of its lake gleam 
happily, and the sun shines on innumerable wings and on 
innumerable babies. 

If Sir James Barrie had lived in Dublin, he would have 
found Peter Pan in Stephen’s Green, friend of the ducks 
and swans, sleeping on that safe little island in the lake. If 
there are any fairies in Dublin, they live here. “The 
Green,” as we call it, is a refuge and joy to all children, to 
the dirty little ragamuffins from the gaunt old tenement 
houses nearby, and to the well-clothed children of the big 
Georgian houses. All of them love its green spaces where 
children are not forbidden the grass, and its waters where 
waterfowl of all sorts sail and dive and scurry. Never was 
there such casting of bread on the waters as here. Every 
child comes armed with a crust, and the indifferent ducks 
scarcely heed the bounty, but ever the voracious seagulls 
sweep round, catching bread on the wing, circling and call- 
ing, ruthless trespassers in this paradise of ducks. Here in- 
valids from the hospital sit on the sunny benches, finding 
healing in the waters, the shrubs, the massed flowers of the 
borders. Here clerks and city-worn people take their lunch, 
or rest with that look of resignation one sees on some toilers’ 
faces. A tramp suns himself and watches all who pass. He 
has a shifty eye; I would rather have the bluff bottlenosed 
brother of the road who hobbles past. 

Flowers and ducks and children—here they are all 
gathered to the heart of the city. The slum child toddles on 
the grass, in the charge of a sister but minutely older, and 
poor independence does not envy wealthy dependence in its 
fleecy woollen garments and fine perambulators. All the 
Irish world goes through the Green at some time, lingering 
to watch, or hurrying on some big errand. 
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The last time I ever saw Thomas MacDonagh, the poet, 
he was crossing Saint Stephen’s Green. He promised then 
to give me his poems, but when next I heard of him, it was 
in the Easter Week of 1916, and he had been shot. 

Perhaps it is ““A.E.” who passes by, and you wonder—is 
he more like an apostle or some kindly, hairy, spectacled 
demi-god. But romance goes with him, a sense of other- 
worldliness that is as comforting as the mountain view at 
the end of Fitzwilliam Place close by. Here you may see 
Paul Henry, who can bring all the gray and blue wonder of 
the western mountains to your house in his pictures, or can 
by a poster exorcise the sordid dreariness of a town station. 
And here goes one of the greatest ladies of the land, a doc- 
tor who gives all her time and her cheerful unflagging 
energy to the children of the slums. The world will not 
ring with her name. I doubt whether her portrait will be 
painted. I am sure that she will never be rich. But like her 
Master, she will have gathered the children to her, blessing 
them with her medical knowledge, her unwearying effort 
to feed them and to cure the ills that poverty and evil hous- 
ing bring to them from their birth. 

Among the unknown daily visitors to the Green, I used 
to see an old blind man. If the sun shone he would sit on a 
bench, his face, which was like antique Chinese ivory, 
shining with a joy that made one curious after a glance at 
the worn coat, the old boots, and the unseeing eyes. Why 
was this blind old man joyful with a confident peace that 
is the ultimate good of all religions, all philosophies? When 
I spoke to him, it was in the shy convention of address, 
for who was I to claim acquaintance with this serene 
philosopher? 

“The wind is cold for you to-day? ” 

He rose to his feet and saluted me. 

“Tt is, my lady, the wind you may say is harsh and 
humorsome, and yet I think there’ll be a change by night. 
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Often if one spring day is crabbed, the next will be kind.” 

“T think you’re an old soldier; I’m sure you’re weather- 
wise.” 

“You may say so, my lady. I am an old soldier indeed, 
and so you would say if you could see my medals. And 
surely I should be wise having travelled the strange ways of 
the foreign world.” 

In spite of the humorsome wind I did not feel an hour 
slip by while the old man told me his history. He had seen 
service in Egypt, in India, and in South Africa. His speech 
was salted with the savor of real life. He had looked about 
him with the wise, innocent eyes of a peasant. He came 
from the flat midland counties of Ireland, and the wonders 
of the East had been to him as a fairy tale to an intelligent 
but simple child. As he talked, I could see the glittering 
temple of Rangoon ringed with lights, the priests in their 
yellow robes, the swarms of pilgrims; I saw the desert 
sands and felt the weariness, the thirst, and something, too, 
of the dauntless courage that men caught from Gordon; I 
saw the veldt and the kopjes and the houses with their 
stoeps; all these I saw with the friendly eyes that had never 
looked with animosity at an enemy, the eyes now blind to 
outward sights, but clear as ever for the scenes of memory. 

“You must miss it all now?” I asked, a foolish question 
to put to a philosopher. 

“I do not, my lady, for it is all there in my heart, as clear 
as on the day I saw it. God is very good to give me my in- 
telligence. There is nothing that I need now, praise His 
holy name.” 

The old soldier raised his hat. The sun sent a long shaft 
of light through the March clouds. It was warm on his 
brow. 

“When the sun shines, I’m as happy as a little king, my 
lady,” he said to me with a smile. “I call all ladies ‘my 
lady,’ ” he explained, “for you wouldn’t know a miss from 
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a ma’am on a first meeting. But all the same I would wish a 
lady to be married, for without a mankind she is in a man- 
ner of speaking an orphan.” 

I asked if he had a wife at home, and he told me that she 
had died some years ago. 

“That she may rest in peace,” he said, and crossed him- 
self. “She was the best comrade and the kindest companion 
a man ever had. A real soldier’s wife she was. Toil and moil 
were nothing to her. She’d have marched the regiment off 
its feet, she would. No place the flag would go but Mary 
would go there too, and yet I think her heart was most in 
Ireland, and isn’t it well now she’s laid to rest in her own 
land—that God may welcome her? You’d know by her 
speech the place she came from, though she could talk to 
any black man in his own tongue. But do you know what 
the Colonel’s wife used to say to her? ‘Mary,’ she’d say, 
‘the green fields of Ireland are in your voice.’ Oh! the 
Colonel’s lady and all the ladies had a great wish for 
Mary.” He fell into gentle thought, his old face like that 
of a benign image. He was at once curiously ugly and beau- 
tiful. The long lip, the large mouth, the short nose were 
typical of the “Paddy” of comedy, but his face was beauti- 
ful in its pale serenity. I asked him of his children and 
grandchildren. He told me that he had lost two sons in the 
Great War, but that he had two soldier sons living and a 
widowed daughter, with whom he lived. She had daily 
work, and so his grandchildren brought him to the Green 
on fine days and often brought him home. 

“But I have no need of them to care for me,” he ex- 
plained, “for, my lady, the blind have friends everywhere. 
Any Christianable person helps a blind man and God 
blesses them. And another thing—the blind are in God’s 
pocket night and day, and they are safer so than them that 
has their sight.” 

I walked with him through the Green and across the 
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road. A child coming from school ran out and caught his 
hand eagerly. 

Now that March is here, and the Green is shimmering 
with the earliest leafage and shining with crocus and poly- 
anthus, I think he may come again. 


ON SLIEVE GULLION 


In the gray of the August dusk old Kate was limping in 
and out of her cottage door. She waved a stick at a span- 
celled but unruly goat. 

“Oh! Musha, I get no good of her indeed!” she 
muttered. 

Then seeing that the mistress of the house on Slieve Gul- 
lion was at her gate with two visitors, she turned quickly to 
welcome us. “And is it yourself?” she cried, “weil, indeed, 
indeed, I have no use of myself at all, but let yous all come 
in. Don’t mind the dark at all for I'll blow up the fire. An’ 
to see you, ma’am an’ the lovely visitors! It’s welcome you 
are now, but I’ve no use of myself at all with the pain, an’ 
the doctor says it’s sciatica an’ he’s given me a lotion, but I 
wish I could get to Saint Brigit’s well. You know it, ma’am, 
an’ indeed you do. At Fauchard that is where it is, an’ it’s a 
gentle place and a holy. Maybe you might not be holding 
with cures but still an’ all I’ve heerd tell of them an’ true 
stories they were too. 

“But I’m thinking myself that we needn’t be laying 
weight on this medicine or on that, for it all rests with God. 
Isn’t He the only Person who knows what is best? Indeed 
He does.” 

While she was talking, Kate had led us into her tiny dark 
cottage. Now as she worked the fan bellows, the flames 
leaped from the hearth, throwing a Rembrandtesque light 
on her figure, on the settle and dresser and the curious churn 
that made butter-making light. A dignified elderly terrier 
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lay at her feet, and a meagre kitten blinked at her. There 
seemed something compelling, some quality of essential 
drama in the little old storyteller with her gray head and 
withered expressive hands. 

“And you’re staying at my house?” she asked the visitors 
and then caught herself up with a laugh. 

“Oh! Musha, Musha. Do you hear me now? Don’t | 
call thon house 77y house and my garden. But the mistress 
knows well why. Wasn’t I working for her uncle in the 
garden till I could work no more forby I had to mind me 
mother. But that’s what I say, aye, I do indeed, my house 
and my garden. 

“When they burned the old one down, I passed away, | 
did indeed. And it was no one here would burn it down or 
do a harm to the family. It was not. It was black strangers. 
And do you mind, ma’am, the house was empty an’ word 
went the polis was coming in an’ so they burnt it. Och 
Musha, they did, an’ wasn’t the mistress wise to build the 
new wee house onto it? ” 

I agreed, recalling the cottage, all white and blue 
within, looking out towards the mountains with its back to 
the woods of Slieve Gullion. We spoke of this mountain, so 
famous in legendary lore, with its stories of Finn MacCool, 
of Cuchulain, and the Fianna. 

“Well I hear them say that there were kings in Ireland 
an’ great battles,” said Kate, “but you will know that, 
ma’am? ” 

“Indeed you are right,” said the mistress of the burnt 
house. 

‘Then it must be so,” Kate answered trustfully. “But | 
think that Ireland was always a gentle place.” 

I knew that she used “gentle” in the sense of fairy- 
haunted. Mr. Yeats has the word in his “Celtic Twilight.” 

“And the stories of the mountain?” urged the mistress. 

Kate turned the bellows wheel, and the light danced on 
her wrinkled, quizzical, old face. “Indeed, ma’am, and I’m 
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bothered in my mind with the pain in my back. But I hear 
tell there was a great gentleman, a great hunter he would 
be, and his name was—God forgive me, it’s out of my mind 
what his name was, only he was a great gentleman.” 

“Finn MacCool,” prompted the mistress. 

“That was it, dear, it was Finn MacCool, and he was 
hunting on the mountain and he got away from the rest of 
the hunt till he found himself by the side of a lake.” 

I thought of the little lake below the mountain crest 
with the waves plash-plashing. 

“And there he saw a lady, and you must know that Finn 
MacCool never refused a lady anything; so when she told 
him she was after dropping her ring intil the water he took 
arun an’ he dived in, an’ he sted there till he found it. 

“But indeed when he came out, his hair was white and 
he was an old man, aye, indeed he was so, middling old he 
was. You see, dear, the lady was wicked and she put the 
comether on him. 

“So when his young men found him, they could never 
believe thon old man was Finn until he told them so. When 
they saw what was done they were very angry, an’ why 
not? They looked for the one who had done it to poor Finn. 
Intil her cave she had gone, that’s on the mountain top, an’ 
a fine place, too. Haven’t I often had me dinner there 
whiles I climbed it, sandwiches and such, an’ wasn’t it there 
that bad woman had gone? 

“But they dug her out, an’ they wouldn’t leave her till 
she had Finn a young man again only he kep’ the gray hair, 
he did, forby the ladies liked the look of it. Oh! a tarrer he 
was with the women, they say, did you ever hear that now, 
ma’am? But if you want to know more, it’s Tommy Cos- 
tello knows it all just as it happened. Would we go down 
there one night, ma’am, and have a ceilidh [friendly 
meeting |?” 

Kate swayed gently to and fro, watching the flames leap 
and sparkle. Here near Dundalk there are coal fires. I 
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missed the dear familiar smell of a turf fire and its darting 
cloud of sparks like fireflies. 

“It’s true to God,” she said, “if annyone bathed in Finn’s 
lake, they’d have white hair ever after. Oh! that mountain 
is a gentle place and a strange one. If you were out late and 
in the mist, it’s’ Macnamusna himself might catch you.” 

The mistress asked who this terror of the mountain 
might be, but Kate laughed and shook her head. She turned 
to other wonders. 

“Me own mother knew a woman that heerd the Good 
People talking in the field that’s the master’s own field this 
day. It was Bridey Foy was the girl’s name, and she was 
going to milk the cow and she heard a voice crying very 
pitiful, ‘Has Bridey milked the cow yet?’ an’ another voice 
answered, ‘Whisht now, she’ll give you some in a wee 
while!’ Bridey knew it was Themselves an’ didn’t she pour 
out a pint of new milk under a thorn tree, an’ she did that 
every night after. 

“An? there was old Paddy Neligan, father to the Neli- 
gan you know, ma’am, and wasn’t he passing one night and 
heerd great noise, and it was Thim people kicking football. 
They asked him to come in and he kicked a goal for them, 
but they pulled him about an’ he was glad to get away from 
them in the heel o’ the hunt.” 

“Tell them,” Kate’s mistress suggested, “how you saw 
the airplane, Kate.” 

The little old woman sat erect, her vivid face wrinkled 
and comical with memory. 

“Well indeed now an’ indeed I saw the first one that ever 
come to Ireland an’ when they said it was coming, do you 
know I ran up and down the stairs a hundred times to look 
for it from the windows, the top ones at Hawthorn Hill, 
ma’am. And then I heerd it an’, do you know now, it was 
like a train in the sky, an’ I thought it was coming through 
the wood, I did, an’ I wanted to hide but still I must stay an’ 
see it. So now I’ve seen great wonders in my time, God be 
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raised. An’ there was a time, the mistress knows well, 
when I died in the Greenhouse when the big tree fell down. 
Stiff an’ cold I was and the pot-stand on top of me. Och 
aye! "T'was Pat found me kilt but when I got a sup 0’ 
whiskey, I came to again, an’ that’s what you call a meracle. 
Well now, must you go? An’ you haven’t heerd half, but 
you’ll come again, an’ see what I’m giving you—a Saint 
Brigit’s cross I plaited with the rushes. Do you put it some- 
where for a blessing.” 

Out in the warm night the stars were pricked on the blue. 
The silence made itself audible by the sounds that broke it 
—the bark of a dog on a farm, the sudden cry of a bird, the 
rustle of something in the hedge. Slieve Gullion’s great 
shoulders, clothed in their mantle of wood, were dark and 
brooding against the sky. There was indeed a “gentleness” 
and a mystery in the place and in the night. 
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EMIL LUDWIG: A BIOGRAPHICAL DRAMATIST* 


Ir is the fashion, in these times, to classify everything. This mod- 
ern tendency of “pigeon-holing” has invaded even the world of 
letters and of learning. The old and more catholic theory of the 
universality of knowledge and the interrelation of its various 
phases and departments, appears to have been almost entirely 
abandoned. The study of literature has been divorced from that 
of history, biography has been declared to be a thing apart, and 
even archaeology has been informed of the strict limitations that 
have been set upon its devotees. But the movement has gone even 
farther. For each of these exact or inexact sciences, a standard, a 
norm has been set up—“the law of the perfect average.” A 
writer in the field of literature must be thus and so, or else his 
work cannot be considered as contributing to the vast sum of hu- 
man knowledge. A historian or a biographer must adhere to cer- 
tain rigid rules and practices; otherwise, it is charged, he has not 
made an effort to attain the nearest approximation of truth. Truth 
of what? Facts, alas, and rarely personalities, 

As a biographer, Emil Ludwig does not measure up to these 
formal standards, and if the modern tests are applied to him, we 
must in his case prefix the horrid word “pseudo” to historian or 
biographer. But this measurement would not be fair, and, one sus- 
pects, this is not what Herr Ludwig desires. He refuses to be 
classified and pigeon-holed. He does not profess to be a historian 
or a biographer in the generally accepted sense of the word. He 
is not concerned with facts, as he has declared openly in an Intro- 
duction to one of his less known works, “Genius and Character.” 
Those who wish to understand him should, in justice to him, read 
this brief chapter. 

*Genius CuaracTeER, by Kennetu Burke, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
BisMaRCK: THE Story oF A FicuTer, tr. by E. and C. Paun, Little, Brown © 
Co. Napoteon, tr. by E. and C. Paur, Boni & Liveright. WituELm Houey- 


ZOLLERN, fr. by E. C. Mayne, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Bismarck: THE TRiLocY 
or a Ficuter, ¢r. by E, and C. Paur, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The basis for his creed is not to be found in the method-books 
of Bernheim and Waitz. Instead, Ludwig goes back centuries and 
centuries before them—to Plutarch, “the most modern of all 
portraitists.” He is concerned, above all else, with personality— 
“personality almost devoid of temporal co-ordinates, considering 
the volume, intensity, and resistance of its vital resources.” The 
phrase hurts us, but it is Herr Ludwig’s; he is primarily interested 
in “the discovery of the human soul.” To him, facts alone are in- 
significant and meaningless; behind them is the dynamo, the real 
man himself. He even tells us that he abominates “scientific biog- 
raphies” which occasionally close with a chapter designed to show 
us “the hero as a man,” “put in as a kind of insert, like the diagram 
of a battle or the facsimile of a page from a note-book.” He asks: 
“But how is the portraitist to represent his subject except as a 
man?” 

Herr Ludwig, therefore, does not claim to write a// the history 
of a man; what concerns him is the personality of Bismarck, Na- 
poleon, and William the Second. Until recently, such an attitude 
was unique. But its originality lies not in the method alone, but 
also in the manner of treatment. Ludwig maintains that the “por- 
traitist” enjoys a greater latitude of treatment than the historian; 
he may use the short essay, the detailed biography, or the dramatic 
form. As if to prove it, he has himself tried out all three with 
varying degrees of success. In “Genius and Character,” he has ex- 
ploited the short essay; in “Bismarck,” “Napoleon,” and “Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern,” he has attempted the exhaustive personal 
biography and in “Bismarck, the Trilogy of a Fighter,” he has 
used the drama as his medium. 

It is quite obvious that the short studies in “Genius and Char- 
acter” were modelled after Plutarch, his great ideal. The earlier 
historian balanced Greek with Roman. Ludwig, too, in some 
cases selects opposites: Bismarck and Stein, Stanley and Living- 
stone, Goethe and Schiller, among others. As a whole, however, 
these studies are not convincing, with the possible exception of 
suggestive analyses of the personality of Lenin, Balzac, Voltaire, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The last, incidentally, is the most suc- 
cessful example of Ludwig’s ability as a portraitist who uses the 
short essay. With a singular aptitude he selects a few incidents and 
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sayings of Leonardo and presents him to us as the great many- 
sided artist, who was great because he chose to stand alone, and, 
being alone, belonged completely to himself. The study of 
Leonardo is far more successful than the disastrous attempt to 
portray Washington and Wilson, in which he descends to the use 
of clap-trap, making the Father of his Country descend from his 
portrait and converse with his misunderstood and later successor, 
The reader turns its pages hastily or else seeks refuge in the more 
profound and dignified “Eminent Victorians” of Strachey. 
Herr Ludwig is more successful in what he chooses to call his 
“more exhaustive biographies.” In “Napoleon,” “Bismarck, the 
Story of a Fighter,” and “William Hohenzollern,” there is a 
very important common denominator. In all three of these de- 
tailed studies, the author lays great emphasis upon the earliest, one 
might almost say, prenatal influences. The wild life of the Corsican 
patriot and his dark-eyed wife, the pride of the elder Bismarck 
and the ambitious character of his wife, the querulous family 
circle in which the misguided William spent his early days—each 
one of these is brought into clear focus, and to each one is at- 
tached a profound significance. And can it really be a mistaken 
emphasis? Would Napoleon have become exactly what he did be- 
come and would his methods have been the same if he had not 
begun as a Corsican and remained a Corsican to the very last day 
of his life? Would Bismarck have been the “iron-Chancellor” if 
he had not had such parents? Was not the character of William 
Hohenzollern the natural result of the sentimental liberalism of 
his mawkish mother and his distrustful father? Earlier environ- 
ment, friendships, hatreds, loves—these are the principal con- 
cerns of Herr Ludwig. To this extent, he is a psychologist, yet he 
avoids the distressing lingo of psychology as much as he skips 
lightly over facts, battles, and terms of treaties. It is intimate his- 
tory that he writes, although every anecdote is pertinent and adds 
a line or a special tone of color to the portrait he is painting. He is 
impatient of details of fact, and yet, oddly enough, he does not 
fail to give a clear and careful outline of the political growth and 
development that occurs in each one of his subjects. The reader 
beholds Corsica becoming, in Napoleon’s mind, France, while 
“the little Corporal” still remains Corsican. Likewise, to Bismarck, 
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Prussia becomes Germany while Bismarck is still, at the end, a 
Prussian Junker, who has seen kings naked and has no illusions 
about the persons of royalty. All three of these “heroes” are men 
of genius, but the author shows quite clearly that they possess the 
passions, foibles, and weaknesses that are common to all of God?s 
children. Not one of them is a superman; perhaps that is one 
reason why the portraits are so convincing. But convincing as 
Ludwig’s portraits are, as portraits they are not without fault. 
The path of a writer who calls himself a “portraitist” is beset with 
pitfalls, and Herr Ludwig has not escaped them all. 

A portraitist must be facile; a facile pen is a dangerous thing. 
It is wise to avoid too much detail, but it is unwise to attempt too 
much generalization. In the Story of Bismarck, especially, there 
are some places where the condensed description of a political 
situation in Europe is positively misleading. There are, as well, 
tendencies to redundancy. Sometimes the author will put himself 
to great pains to repeat and explain remarks made by his subjects 
when these statements themselves are perfectly obvious. Here, as 
always, the dramatic touch is tempting, and, at times, the author 
goes beyond the bounds of fact. For example, in narrating the 
death of Napoleon, Herr Ludwig revives the old story of the 
purposeful policy of England to bring him to a slow but certain 
end. An eminent British scholar, J. Holland Rose, nailed that ro- 
mantic tale in its coffin long ago. And, lastly, is Ludwig unbiassed? 
On the contrary, he is the most biassed of men. In a recent inter- 
view he is quoted as having said that the successful biographer 
must be in love with his subject. If he really said this, here, at 
last, is the victim for scholastic heresy-hunters. Here is no cold 
and balanced mind with that double vision that so many of us 
worry about. Sometimes, however, double vision amounts to blind- 
ness, Sometimes searing, sharp lightning hits the mark. 

Judging by his more exhaustive biographies, then, Herr Lud- 
wig is a significant figure. He is an extreme example of the recent 
revolt against a too temperate and lifeless biographical attitude. 
With his vivacity and enthusiasm, he points the way to new things, 
but, at the same time, he should be taken as a warning. His method 
of analysis is fine, indeed, but at times his colors are too high. 
Biography must reflect life, but it may not create it. It is the. 
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dramatic quality that tells in his work, and yet it is that very 
quality that endangers the real value of his more lengthy studies. 

“Bismarck, the Story of a Fighter” is a dramatic biography; 
“Bismarck, the Trilogy of a Fighter” is a biographical drama, 
This last, in the humble opinion of the reviewer, is Herr Ludwig’s 
finest work. The play was written previous to the biography, and, 
in all its particulars, the Bismarck that the Trilogy presents is not 
quite the same as the Bismarck of the Story. The biography is the 
result of more extensive research and more mature reflection, but 
the earlier work is more satisfactory. In it, all the principles pro- 
claimed in “Genius and Character” are put into operation and 
carried out successfully. By the succinct and “meaty” lines that 
he puts into the mouths of his characters, Ludwig draws a portrait 
more finished and more clear-cut than in his later work. Perhaps, 
also, the Trilogy is more true, for the exigencies of the dramatic 
form do not admit of his dwelling on one thing too long. There 
is no time for elaboration or redundancy, and the author has been 
forced by the very necessities of play-writing to set a watch on 
his imagination. One feels that here Herr Ludwig is on familiar 
ground, Undoubtedly, it is in the Trilogy that he comes nearest 
to the ideal of the Greek historian whose follower he has declared 
himself to be. Plutarch, as Ludwig himself tells us, wrote: “I 
record not history, but human destiny. The evidences of vice or 
virtue are not confined to famous accomplishments; often some 
trivial event, a word, a joke will serve better than great cam- 
paigns and battles as a revelation of character. The painter em- 
ploys details of feature and experience to procure an external 
likeness of the man—and similarly, I should be allowed to focus 
my attention upon the spirit, selecting such matter as this to give 
my portrait form and leaving it for others to write of wars and 
exploits.” 

Consequently, let scholarly critics put away their instruments of 
torture. In the words of Plutarch, Herr Ludwig has declared his 
independence. He is a portraitist, a dramatist of historical figures. 
As such he has his interest for the sworn disciples of Clio, and his 
value for the general readers who are not of the fold. 


Joun M. S. Attison 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


Tue Lerrers or Gertruve Bett, selected and edited by Lavy 2 
vols., Boni & Liveright. 


Sue would have been the first to hoot at the jacket of this Ameri- 
can edition, advertising her in lemon-colored letters as “Gertrude 
Bell of Arabia.” She knew where Arabia is, and that out of her 
fifty-eight years she had spent in it less than one. But she who 
abhorred all invasions of privacy would not have been the last to 
approve the discretion which has kept out of these two handsome 
volumes so much that might have been there. As in the case of 
Lawrence, it is not for her inquisitive contemporaries to know too 
much of what she was and did. Our grandchildren will know far 
more. Nevertheless, enough is here, if only in the form of ex- 
tracts from family letters, to portray the most remarkable woman 
of our time. 

She had, if you like, something of a springboard to start from. 
She was related to half London, and grew up on enviable terms 
with the other half. For her the question of ways and means had 
no cutting edge. She lacked the “golden complex.” She had the 
good luck to be born with auburn hair. She had the better luck to 
be born with comprehending parents. She possessed the gift of 
tongues—her own included. Yet who could have foreseen where 
she would end? At a period when no respectable girl did such 
things she went to Oxford, took a “first” in history, came home 
and studied Persian. Plainly she had in her the makings of a nota- 
ble blue-stocking. As it happened, she preferred red-and-gold 
mules—“not for riding, for wearing on the feet.” She danced, 
skated, hunted, was presented at Court, went twice around the 
world (picking up on the way enough Hindustani and Japanese 
to gossip with the natives), did a vast amount of polite touring 
and visiting. The woman was movable, as Verdi’s aria has it! Dur- 
ing a season in Berlin, where her uncle was ambassador, she spoke 
in one of her letters of being unable to take a walk because there 
was no one te chaperon her. She then proceeded to France and 
walked up a mountain, chaperoned over night by two guides. Her 
exploits in that line later took her to Switzerland, where she made 
it a point to pick out “the impossibles.” Mont Blanc and the Mat- 
terhorn knew her. She came back alive, although with frozen toes, 
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from the three-thousand-foot precipice of the Finsteraarhorn, 
Later still, she sometimes found occasion to discipline an unruly 
caravan or to frighten off desert marauders, singlehanded. By that 
time she had learned the arts, unknown to nineteenth-cent 
ladies, of smoking cigarettes and riding astride. And she who had 
scandalized Oxford by contradicting the great Professor Gardiner 
never hesitated to dispute the wisdom of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

Can you not see how she should have looked? The proverbial 
tailor-made daughter of Albion, her weather-beaten countenance 
set off by an uncompromising sailor hat. No wonder the suffra- 
gettes claimed her for their own. But she laughed at the suffra- 
gettes. Sargent found her pale and distinguished enough to draw, 
long after he had given up portraits. She had a flair for ruffles. 
“My new clothes are very dreamy,” she wrote to her sister after 
she had published two books and achieved several of. her most 
terrific climbs. “You will scream with delight when you see me in 
them!” Still she did not, after the manner of certain adventurous 
ladies of her race, go in for mysterious episodes with exotic heroes. 
While not precisely what the English call domesticated, she was 
never so happy as when at home with her family; and when sepa- 
rated from them, as she often was, she wrote them such letters as 
are no more written. In fact, people like that simply don’t exist. 
She crammed into one life what would make the immortal fame 
of one author of delles-lettres, one archaeologist, one Orientalist, 
one explorer, one mountain climber, one civil servant, and one 
woman of the world. 

How did she do it? God knows. “The immense elasticity which 
comes of being everywhere sound,” as she put it to her father, 
does not account for it. She had immense vitality, immense cour- 
age, immense British doggedness, immense humor, immense 
charm, immense common sense. To which add one of the best 
heads of her time. Nothing, however, could turn it. To her dying 
day, when she had the gold medal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, the C. B. E., and heaven knows what else in her drawer, 
she remained ineradicably simple and feminine. One thing that 
strikes you about the letters is how often she found people “nice,” 
“delightful,” “enchanting”—women as well as men. Even bish- 
ops. “Gertrude’s interest in the holy places,” writes the stepmother 
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whom, contrary to all historic precedents, she adored, “was that of 
the archaeologist only and not that of the believer.” 

Her life, now that it is finished, has a strange air of having 
moved from the beginning in constantly narrowing spirals towards 
its fabulous end. One of the first things she did after leaving Ox- 
ford was to spend a winter in Tehran; and her first book, now 
extremely rare, was a collection of Persian sketches. Her second 
was a translation of the “Divan” of Hafiz, in verse, with bio- 
graphical and critical notes of enormous erudition. Not until she 
was thirty-one, however, and had done serious work in archae- 
ology, did she take her first real dip into the Arab world. “I don’t 
think I shall ever talk Arabic,” she wrote home from Jerusalem, 
“but I go on struggling with it in the hope of mortifying Provi- 
dence by my persistence.” Providence, duly mortified, spoke 
twenty-odd years later through the Mufti of that very Jerusalem, 
who said that Miss Bell’s Arabic was the best he had ever heard 
on the lips of a foreigner. By that time she had proved the truth 
of her premonition of 1900: “This is my first night in the desert 
—the first of I wonder how many dozens, scores—Heaven 
knows!” During the next fourteen years she spent more and more 
of her time in the Near East, adding Turkish to Arabic. Her four 
best-known books are a partial record of this period: “The Desert 
and the Sown” (1907), “The Thousand and One Churches” 
(with Sir W. M. Ramsay, 1909), “Amurath to Amurath” (1910), 
“Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir: A Study in Early Muham- 
madan Architecture” (1914). It was on one of these expeditions, 
which ranged from Asia Minor to the banks of the lower Eu- 
phrates, that she went to Carchemish in 1911 to see David Ho- 
garth and found “a young man called Lawrence (he is going to 
make a traveller).” But she never had time to put into a book the 
last and most famous of this series of journeys, comparable only 
to her hair-raising adventures in the Alps. This was her one trip 
into Arabia proper, which took her to Hayil, the capital of Ibn 
Rashid and the Shammar. Doughty had been there in more diffi- 
cult conditions, being both poor and ill. It is possible, also, that 
Miss Bell owed something to the circumstance of being a woman. 
At the beginning of 1914, however, there was no visible sign that 
the hard crust of Arab fanaticism had begun to crack. And how 
many women of forty-six would have had the mettle to under- 
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take such a hazard, unaccompanied save by Arab camel drivers? 
Certainly not many men would have had it in them to deal as she 
did with the courtiers of the absent Emir, by pure force of will. 

Two months after her return from Nejd, via Baghdad, Damas- 
cus, and Constantinople, the German war broke out. The next 
year found her in Cairo, in that legendary Arab Intelligence Bu- 
reau, of which Hogarth was chief and Lawrence another member, 
Generals raised their eyebrows, but she happened to be the one 
person in Christendom who knew most about the slippery Arab 
tribes. It was upon her information that Lawrence relied when 
he went to Jeddah in the autumn of 1916. She was then in Basrah, 
more or less by accident, having by a trip to Delhi persuaded her 
Empire to abandon its time-honored practice of letting not the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth. Generals again raised eye- 
brows, this time rather high, for they were in the thick of a cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, she remained, first as Oriental Secretary and 
then as Director of Antiquities, until Baghdad was taken, until 
peace was signed, until the Kingdom of Iraq struggled to its feet, 
until the terrible Mesopotamian climate killed her. 

It is one of the most incredible stories in history; and these let- 
ters, for all their picturesqueness, tell us very little of it. For ten 
years she was right-hand man to British High Commissioners, a 
power behind the throne of King Feisal, deep in the confidence 
alike of desert chiefs and of such persons as the formidable old 
cleric in a turban who said to her: “It is well known that you are 
the most learned woman of your time, and if any proof were 
needed it would be found in the fact that you wish to frequent 
the society of the learned. That’s why you’re here to-day.” But 
when, being a high official of the state, the astounding and deli- 
cious creature went in all her orders to a state dinner at which no 
other woman was permitted, she wore her dreamiest clothes and 
her diamond tiara. 


H. G. Dwicut 
NOVELISTS AT A ROUND TABLE 


AsPECTs OF THE Novet, dy E. M. Forster, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Mr. E. M. Forster, a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 1s 
the author of “A Passage to India,” one of the outstanding novels 
written since the Great War. Last year he delivered at his univer- 
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sity a series of lectures on English fiction with some comment, by 
way of comparison, on European fiction in general. These lectures 
he has now collected under the title of “Aspects of the Novel.” 
It is a brilliant book written in a gay colloquial style, giving from 
the most modern point of view a survey of fiction from Defoe to 
Joyce, who in “Ulysses” attempted “a simplification of the human 
character in the interests of Hell.” The historical manner is es- 
chewed on the ground that “art stands still,” having no periods 
nor development. Art is art always. 

Though probably not quite serious, Mr. Forster makes out a 
plausible case for his contention in an amusing chapter, where, 
casting aside sequence of time, he exhibits in pairs novelists of 
different periods and shows by quotations from them that the 
style and outlook of each pair are so nearly alike as to be indis- 
tinguishable. It is as if they were all seated at a round table and 
writing together. Thus James and Richardson in a wire-drawn 
style complain of the little satisfaction that life can give. Wells 
and Dickens describe a funeral in much the same phrasing. And 
Virginia Woolf and Sterne flutter similarly around some trivial 
thing—the one taking a spot on the wall, the other a squeaking 
door-hinge. The procedure is so clever that one overlooks the fal- 
lacy involved in the assumption that the later writer of a pair had 
no direct acquaintance with the books of his predecessor. Still, too 
much has been made by literary historians of the influence of one 
novelist upon another, and it is a good corrective to have attention 
called to similarities in temperament as an explanation of resem- 
blances between them. 

Mr. Forster has many witty observations on the elements that 
enter into novels as written by different eminent hands. The story 
as such he regards as “the lowest and simplest of literary organ- 
isms,” reminding him, as in Scott’s romances, of “a tapeworm, for 
its beginning and end are arbitrary.” And yet, he adds, there can 
be no novel without a story hidden away somewhere in the plot 
or the pattern, which, however, have their dangers. Did not Mere- 
dith and Hardy, for instance, sacrifice their people more or less to 
plot? And did not James squeeze all life out of his men and 
women so that they might fit into his pattern? For a novel where 
everything is mostly satisfactory on its particular scale, one must 
look away, it is held, from English fiction to Proust, Tolstoi, and - 
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Dostoevsky, however unpatriotic such a view may appear. This is 
a rather hard saying. English and Continental fiction in this cos- 
mopolitan age, when one novelist quickly learns from another, 
differ, I should say, not so much in art as in the social environ- 
ment out of which the characters rise. To this fact may be as- 
scribed the failure to transplant the French or Russian novel into 
England or the United States. 

In a notable passage Mr. Forster shows how the characters in a 
novel may resemble the men and women whom we think we know 
but are never the same, for they are projections of the author’s 
imagination, which, going beyond the evidence of word and act, 
claims to fathom the inner consciousness so as to create in the mind 
of the reader an illusion of complete knowledge. Art thus im- 
proves upon ordinary perception and insight, giving us people, we 
say, more real than our most intimate friends. This is one of Mr. 
Forster’s admirable statements as he lets his mind play in and out 
of many novels on to a sound generalization. 

Cross 


VICTORIA, DISRAELI, GLADSTONE 


Tue Letrers oF Queen Victoria, edited by GrorcE EarLe Buckte, 2nd 
series, vol, itt, Longmans, Green & Co. 
W. E. Grapstong, dy OsBert BurvEettT, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


TuHRouGHouT the Victorian period, the fiction was maintained 
that the British monarch had nothing more than a formal connec- 
tion with the conduct of public business. The Queen was a great 
figure. The people understood that she worked hard. She attended 
to all her duties; but those duties, after all, did not amount to 
very much. The sovereign reigned, but did not govern. 

This legend was effectually dispelled when, twenty years ago, 
the first series of Victoria’s letters was published. The Queen and 
the Prince Consort were revealed as following closely every turn 
in the international situation, and concerning themselves especially 
with the fortunes of the European royal houses. The second series 
showed that the Queen’s withdrawal from public life during the 
first years of her widowhood did not involve any slackening in 
diligence or any tendency to leave the business of governing to 
the cabinet. On the contrary: under the thorough tutelage of her 
husband she learned the fascination of affairs, and in the constant 
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stream of red boxes from the departments she found a refuge 
for her lonely spirit. She had her say in everything, and insisted 
upon having it, most of the time without the satisfaction of 
friendly relations with the prime minister of the day. She cared 
little for the party leaders who followed one another after the 
fall of Melbourne in 1841. Peel she learned to respect, and before 
his last years she was won over by Palmerston. But it was not 
until 1874, when Disraeli came in upon the collapse of Glad- 
stone’s first government, that the Queen knew the joy of a ro- 
mantic friendship with her prime minister. 

The story of that remarkable relation was told in the conclud- 
ing volumes of Buckle’s life of Disraeli and in the Queen’s letters 
published in 1926, under the editorship of Disraeli’s biographer. 
The sequel is here, in 700 pages of letters covering the end of 
Disraeli’s term of office and the return of Gladstone to power 
amid circumstances which overwhelmed the Queen with distress 
and drove her into a welter of italics and capital letters. 

Disraeli, past seventy years of age, played the game to its ut- 
most limit. To Matthew Arnold he explained that a minister in 
his position must use flattery, which had to be laid on with a 
trowel; and the letters written during his term of authority to 
his two intimates, Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, show 
with what sardonic humor he exploited his relationship with “The 
Faery.” The Queen could not believe the evidence when, in 1880, 
the country turned against her beloved minister, and until the 
moment: when she was made to realize that there was no escape, 
she refused to face the succession of Gladstone. She declared that 
she could never have him as her minister again, never have “the 
slightest particle of confidence” in him. His conduct in opposition 
had been “violent, mischievous, and dangerous”; he had “caused 
the Russian war.” Of his radical associates in the cabinet especially 
Joseph Chamberlain, she expressed the greatest loathing. She was 
“utterly disgusted” with Gladstone’s stump oratory—“so un- 
worthy of his position—almost under her very nose.” “This 
dreadfully radical government,” as she calls it, in a letter to the 
Prince of Wales, “which contains many thinly-veiled Repudbli- 
cans,” drives her at times even to threats of abdication: “If these 
prevail instead of those of the moderate, far-seeing, and loyal 
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ones, the Queen will not remain where she is; she cannot and wil] 
not remain the Queen of a democratic monarchy.” 

So soon as Disraeli has fallen from power Victoria adopts 
towards him a more directly confiding and affectionate tone, 
changing her form of address to the first-personal; and she aban- 
dons the strict convention of English public life according to 
which the monarch holds no communication with a defeated min- 
ister on affairs of state but relies entirely upon the new advisers, 
The old statesman, needless to say, is equal to the occasion, here 
as at all times. He flatters the Queen without limit, insinuates 
things against Gladstone, assures her that the theory as to the 
speech from the throne being the voice of the ministry was never 
anything but a piece of parliamentary gossip, and so forth. To the 
Liberal prime minister, on the contrary, she writes as though she 
were a schoolmarm dealing with a small boy always in disgrace. 
She tells him to be careful what he says at a meeting, complains 
that he is not keeping the House of Commons in order, and when 
things go wrong abroad (as, it must be admitted, they did con- 
tinually in the vexatious ’eighties), especially in Africa, she finds 
it impossible to give adequate expression to her feeling: “The 
Queen feels much aggrieved and annoyed. She was never listened 
to, or her advice followed, and all she foretold invariably hap- 
pened and what she urged was done when too late! It is dreadful 
for her to see how we are going downhill and to be unable to pre- 
vent the Kumiliation of this country.” The records of the Disraeli 
period show that at the time of the Russo-Turkish war the Queen 
was far more belligerent than her Tory prime minister. So in the 
next stage we find her taking up an ultra-imperialist position: 
towards Russia and Turkey by turns, and towards “insolent 
France.” She wishes to know why we are “suddenly to be ham- 
pered and interfered with by the other Powers.” She is furious 
with the Liberal cabinet when it talks of a time-limit to the British 
occupation of Egypt; they are to give no pledge whatever of 
evacuation. She is implacable towards the Irish Nationalists, is in- 
cessantly prodding Gladstone, protesting against weakness, de- 
nouncing half-measures of all kinds. 

Throughout all this Gladstone behaved with the utmost cor- 
rectitude. He comes finely out of the ordeal. Never once is he 
stung into using a hasty expression. His patience is unbounded. 
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And his attitude is entirely sincere, for he held the throne in a 
reverence that was incomprehensible to his rival. The Queen com- 
plained, according to a familiar story, that Gladstone talked to 
her as though she were a public meeting. Rather, says Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner, who has read as many Victorian documents as most his- 
torians, he treated her as a sacred institution. For a woman, per- 
haps, and especially an ageing Queen, there is little to choose be- 
tween these alternatives. To Victoria they may well have seemed 
to offer a rather thin choice! 

Mr. Osbert Burdett’s excellent monograph was written unfortu- 
nately before this most illuminating volume of royal letters was 
available. Had it been otherwise, he might have made a still bet- 
ter portrait of the Liberal statesman. I find myself in disagree- 
ment with him not seldom in his reading of Gladstone’s character, 
and especially of his inner life—which, by the by, Mr. Burdett is 
disposed to deny altogether. But the book is well done, though 
written, especially in the earlier chapters, with a good deal less 
regard to nicety of expression than one is accustomed to look for 
from writers of Mr. Burdett’s school. Gladstone, I fear, cannot 
be made an interesting mind or personality. But he was of enor- 
mous importance to England in the nineteenth century, and it is 
good that present-day readers should have a compact and accurate 
summary of his career. That is what Mr. Burdett provides. 


S. K. Ratciirre 


FOUR PEGASUS-RIDERS OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Tue Bricut Doom, dy Joun Hatt WueEetock, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Trinc, 6y H. PHetps Putnam, Doubleday, Doran Co. 

Creatures, 5y Papraic Cotum, Macmillan Co. 

Requiem, 6y HumBert Wo tre, Doubleday, Doran Co. 


THERE is a genuine breath of poetry breathing from all of these 
volumes, something which increases our faith in the present and 
future of verse. They are dominated by devotion to the beautiful, 
not by devotion to the latest fad. They are neither so “classic” as 
to ignore modern life nor so “modern” as to exclude the wisdom 
of antiquity. That does not mean, however, that they are all 
equally deserving, or that they are all destined for immortality— 
though. they are all entitled to respect. 

Mr. Wheelock has fine, sonorous rhythms, good judgment in © 
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the handling of metrical experiments, and a thoroughly poetical 
attitude towards God’s wonderful universe. His best stanzas trail 
“clouds of glory” from the vision worlds of Plato and Words- 
worth. At the same time, with due recognition of his unquestioned 
merits, we find that his poetry wears a little thin. He makes us 
kneel down reverently beside him— 

In the immense cathedral of the holy earth, 

Whose arches are the heavens and the great vault above; 
but after all he doesn’t tell us much about that great cathedral 
and what happens in it. He has neither the realist’s grasp on the 
world of fact nor the Neo-Platonist’s grasp on the world of vision, 
He leaves us at once thrilled and disappointed. 

Mr. Putnam cocks his hat jauntily in the face of the Eternal 
Sphinx and drinks to that lady’s health in liquor—or tears, or 
blood. He has something of the vitality of Rabelais—whom he 
quotes—or of Villon, or of Burns in “The Jolly Beggars.” There 
is some sadly humorous and rather penetrating criticism of life 
expressed in symbolism. There is genuine poetry here, though we 
fear he has yielded a little too much to the contemporary fad for 
slang, for biological details, and for pessimistic defiance of the 
existing order. 

It is hard to separate Mr. Colum’s poetry from the drawings of 
Mr. Artzybasheff, which accompany it. Perhaps they should not 
be separated. Together they lead us into a world where everything 
exists except man, or where he is represented only by some far-off 
Ossian or Minoan king. The book is a charming little piece of 
Celtic fantasy, with subtle and skilful variations in matter and 
metre. There are vivid suggestive descriptions, as of the “rootless” 
fish, not tied down to man’s two-dimensional world, or of the 
humming-bird coming 

Up from the navel of the world, 
Where Cuzco has her founts of fire. 

Mr. Wolfe’s book comes very near to great poetry; perhaps it 
quite reaches that rank. It is a fine compromise between tendencies 
that are modern and tendencies that are eternal, between the 
“Spoon River Anthology” and Omar Khayyam. Or perhaps it 
could be described as a series of Greek tragic choruses with the in- 
tervening scenes understood. Here the common man and the un- 
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common, the saint and the sinner, the architect and the slave, lift 
up their voices in antiphonal responses and ask what is the meaning 
of this chaotic world—while echo seems to answer “What?” 
The high song is over. There is none to complain now. 
No heart for healing, and none to break now: 
They have gone, and they will not come again now. 
They are sleeping at last, and they will not wake now. 


The high song is over. And we shall not mourn now. 
There was a thing to say, and it is said now. 
It is as though all these had been unborn now, 
It is as though the world itself were dead now. 
Even bursts of popular enthusiasm are occasionally right; and we 
suspect that Mr. Wolfe’s popularity is not wholly undeserved. 


FREDERICK Pierce 


JUNE 28—AUGUST 4, 1914 


Tue ImMeEpIATE OriGINs oF THE War, PrErRE ReENovvin, translated by 
TueoporE C. Hume, Yale University Press. 


A.ttTHouGH other Frenchmen have challenged the traditional doc- 
trine of unique German responsibility for the war, M. Pierre 
Renouvin is the first of his countrymen to prepare a full-dress 
statement of the problem in which “all preconceived ideas” are 
set aside and all the voluminous materials available utilized. In- 
deed this book is the only book in any language which meets these 
requirements. Written with detachment, fully annotated, not 
avoiding issues or controversies and summarizing accurately thou- 
sands of documents, it deserves, in this excellent translation, a 
wide reading, both for the dramatic quality of its narrative and 
for the general soundness of its conclusions. 

The Sarajevo murder is handled with the circumspection re- 
quired by the uncertain character of the evidence. “The direct 
complicity of the Serbian government is out of the question,” 
while the charge of Russian connivance rests upon indirect sources 
“between which there are considerable divergences.” If he re- 
minds us that in 1914 Austria did not prove her case—an impor- 
tant factor in the attitude of the Entente powers—M. Renouvin is 
fair enough to Berchtold and Conrad: “The leaders of Austria- 
Hungary saw before them the choice between war and revolution 
and felt that they had no alternative.” But because they “believed 
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that war with Russia was altogether likely,” they would never 
have moved without German support. 

M. Renouvin’s thesis is that “the decisions made at Potsdam 

. . were to dominate the course of events.” The Central powers 
“clearly accepted” the risk of a general war, Austria because of 
the German promise, Germany because she counted upon British 
neutrality. From that position Austria never swerved, to the bitter 
end. And Germany? The much-vaunted “reversal of policy” on 
July 27 had no foundation in fact. Although aware that Austria 
would declare war the next day, which would precipitate Russian 
intervention if anything would, Berlin did not protest and did 
not urge Vienna to adopt a British proposal of mediation which it 
transmitted. When two days later, alarmed by the British attitude, 
Bethmann-Hollweg began to exert real pressure, it was too late: 
Russia had replied to the Austrian declaration of war by partial 
mobilization, which gave the German general staff the lever it 
needed. M. Renouvin contends that, in spite of many assertions to 
the contrary, Bethmann did surrender to Moltke late on July 30, 
before news was received of Russian general mobilization, that 
Moltke was determined on war, and that he was pushing Austria 
to resist all proposals for a settlement. After all, “what the chan- 
cellor feared most of all was not war,” but only war in which Eng- 
land should participate. 

That Russia and France deliberately engineered war, is entirely 
denied. Though efforts were made to deceive the Central powers, 
the Russian general mobilization was induced by “technical mili- 
tary arguments”; politically it was justified to enforce respect for 
Russian interests, and it did not exclude negotiations, for which 
Sazonov was eager. The treatment of French policy might be 
more critical. While he recognizes that the conduct of the French 
ambassador in St. Petersburg was equivocal, M. Renouvin could 
make clearer than he does that French support counted as much in 
Russia’s demand for negotiation as German support of Austria did 
in the latter’s refusal of it. He would say, no doubt, that France's 
position left her no alternative. But while one may not agree with 
all the details of his presentation, with his conclusion that the 
Central powers “would not consent to any solution other than that 
of violent action” and that “they had agreed upon the programme 
after careful deliberation, having coolly considered all the pos- 
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sible consequences of their action,” it is difficult to quarrel, adding 
only that the rival group showed no unwillingness to take up the 
challenge thrown down. 


BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT 


PAST AND PRESENT IN THE THEATRE 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE, Sy ALLARDYCE Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 
THEATRE, edited by Epitu J. R. Isaacs, Little, Brown & Co. 


SrupeNTs of the theatre have long needed just what Professor 
Nicoll has provided in his “Development of the Theatre”—a 
judicial examination of constantly increasing evidence as to the 
stage in different historical periods and the conditions under 
which plays were presented on it. Such a book, freely illus- 
trated with well-authenticated and carefully selected pictures, 
must be prepared by a person so enthusiastic for his subject as to 
enjoy the somewhat bewildering task of moving clear-eyed 
through a mass of rather confusing evidence, and so balanced in 
judgment as not to let any preconceptions as to the evolution of the 
stage and its attendant customs blind him in assaying his evidence. 
For this exacting task, Professor Nicoll shows himself the right 
person. Clearly and interestingly he traces the probable indebted- 
ness of each period to any period preceding. Always he protects 
himself by qualifying clauses if his conclusions are, in any way, 
questionable; always he writes not as the enthusiastic theorizer, 
not as the mere research student, but as a man who, knowing well 
recent theatre practice, lets common sense and clear reason deter- 
mine his judgments. He is, for instance, particularly sane and 
illuminating in his treatment of the indebtedness of the Renais- 
sance theatre and stage to the Roman and Greek theatres, and of 
the architects, actors, and playwrights of the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries to earlier stages, dramatic forms, 
and methods of acting. He who reads his passages dealing with the 
multiple stage, the stages of Serlio for tragedy, comedy, and sa- 
tirical play, and the development of the proscenium stage, is not 
likely thereafter to be confused on these matters. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Nicoll exposes the arrogance of the assumption of novelty 
by some recent workers in their use of different stage levels or 
settings in which most of the decoration remains permanent and 
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change comes by drapes at a central opening; he shows that all 
this was anticipated generations ago by notable stage designers. 

Everyone who cares for the theatre on its technical sides should 
own this book, and must be grateful to Professor Nicoll for his 
thorough knowledge of his subject, the fairness of his treatment, 
and its consequent contributiveness. Moreover, the collection of 
pictures which he has made should be a sharp incentive for new 
search in early illustrated books, in private and public collections 
of books and manuscripts, and in the art galleries of the Continent 
for pictures which will corroborate or supplement the material 
he has gathered. There is certainly much yet to be found; for in- 
stance, there is in the Amsterdam National Gallery a picture by 
Brughel of a performance at a fairing. Similarly, there is a picture 
of about the same period in the Vienna National Gallery showing 
another fairing stage on which exactly the same scene is playing. 
These pictures, not as yet reproduced in any history of the stage, 
supplement in some small details what is known of such perform- 
ances. 

In the “Theatre,” a collection of essays, the striking character- 
istic is the independent thinking of well-trained specialists on 
acting, play-writing, scenic design, costuming, or play-directing. 
Moreover, the enthusiasm is not for any theatrical period of the 
past, but for what, according to the writer, the theatre may be or 
must be in the near future. Here is a thinking that challenges 
everything with readjusting comment. For instance, one writer 
quotes approvingly, “ ‘If the novelist were required to define this 
post-war day in which we live, he would signalize it as an age 
where all those conflicts to which, up to now, the novel owed its 
very life were constantly diminishing in importance,’ ” adding, 
“This is equally applicable to the theatre.” Later he comments, 
“A society that has ceased in its actual living to observe certain 
laws but has not given up demanding a respect for these same laws 
upon the stage, such seems to me to be the principal cause of the 
present decline of the European theatre.” A reader will find his at- 
tention constantly arrested by challenging ideas. He finds himself 
too, combating, defending, examining his opinions afresh. No one 
reader could be expected to accept all the assertions and conten- 
tions of these widely contrasted essays, but all must come from 
the book stimulated. In these days when teachers use copies of 
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current magazines as a means of stimulating the thought of their 
students, here is a book ready to the hand of the teachers of dra- 
matic history or dramatic technique the country over. Every chap- 
ter in it should rouse discussion in any intelligent group of stu- 
dents, and, through the readjustment of opinion, should result in 
genuine artistic education. 

GerorcE P. BAKER 


YANKEE PEDLARS 


Hawkers & Wakers Earty America, dy Ricnarpson Wricut, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


WE are coming to realize that history is written and may be read 
in roads. Although he has much to say of them, Mr. Wright is less 
concerned with American roads than with the professional itiner- 
ants who have used them. American wayfaring from the time of 
the Indian trails to the completion of the steel highway across the 
continent is the absorbing topic of his book—a topic which many 
professional writers will envy him. He does for America what 
M. Jusserand did for England in his “Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages,” and it cannot be said that the material he handles 
is less ample, romantic, or significant than that presented in the 
earlier and long popular book. 

This book is crammed and almost overflowing with facts which, 
although they are not arranged with great care, are in themselves 
sufficient to sustain the interest of any reader and to enlighten the 
best-informed. If the author subordinates interpretation, it is be- 
cause he sees that the crowded and shifting panorama of our early 
roads is itself a commentary upon American life and in some sense 
a criticism. He calls up wanderers of a hundred different kinds— 
pedlars and gypsies and dancing-masters, preachers and painters 
and prostitutes, colporteurs, hermits, actors, evangelists, horse- 
thieves—and the suggestion is strong that America owes some of 
her most salient characteristics to these homeless and irresponsible 
people of the road. For more than a hundred years they peddled 


» not only tinware and hats but news, and they interpreted their 


news as they went along according to their own lights and preju- 
dices, What does that mean in the shaping of American thought 
and character? They peddled religion also, and the fine arts. They 
linked the cabin in the forest clearing with the centres of popula- 
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tion; and if they did not push forward the line of the frontier, at 
least they followed it closely and helped to make it possible. Un- 
questionably they set a deep stamp, some would say a stigma, upon 
American life. 

For geodetic reasons, the first American pedlars, and that js 
almost equivalent to saying the first American business men, came 
from New England and chiefly from Connecticut. They were 
always on the move, so that they could seldom be brought to book 
for crooked dealings. (It was a city merchant who first announced 
that “honesty is the best policy.”) Exchange, because of the scar- 
city of coin, was usually in a form of barter, which gave great 
advantages to the quicker wit. Price-lists had not yet been thought 
of. These were the conditions in which American salesmen, as dis- 
tinguished from merchants, of the early days earned their un- 
savory reputation—a reputation which spread even across the sea 
and made the word “Yankee” everywhere a synonym for sharp 
dealing. Mr. Wright plausibly suggests that the Yankee pedlars 
did their part in creating distrust of New England in the Southern 
States. 

This is not the only influence, however, of the itinerants. They 
travelled throughout America during the whole period of pioneer- 
ing. They came from that section of the country which had al- 
ways been predominantly Anglo-Saxon and which had very little 
fresh immigration during one hundred and eighty years. They 
were better informed and quicker-witted, for the most part, than 
the people they moved among. These considerations suggest at 
least one reason for the disproportionate influence of New Eng- 
land upon the national life. 

Ope SHEPARD 


RELIGION AND BIOGRAPHY 


D. L. Moopy, 4y Gamaiet Braprorp, Doubleday, Doran Co. 
Lire anv I, 4y GaMaLieL Braprorp, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Braprorp’s life of Moody has special interest among his selected 
portraits just because the biographer is able to write so objectively. 
Moody, for whom Bradford cherished a deep and sincere regard, 
in spite of a total lack of agreement with his religious views, was 
the object of his amazement and admiration as a self-taught 
evangelist. With all the discounts which the cool and dispassionate 
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historian must make from the statistics compiled by enthusiastic 
admirers, the undeniable and lasting effects of this uncultured 
Yankee upon his generation for the development of higher moral 
character and living are almost beyond belief. To Bradford this 
phenomenon of crowd psychology is as genuine a matter of scien- 
tific interest as the sincerity, devotion, and boundless energy of 
the man whose native gift it was to be a “worker in souls,” after 
the general method of the time and on the basis of the same out- 
worn theology, but with a far larger infusion of native common 
sense and understanding of human nature than is shown by most 
evangelists, are matters for sincere admiration and regard. Moody 
used a form of religious belief which most intelligent people of 
to-day, and many of his own day, could only pronounce childish, 
the uncultured layman’s caricature of a misunderstood mediaeval 
theology. Yet with no better equipment than this he completely 
changed the lives of unnumbered thousands of his generation, in- 
cluding those of many but little less disdainful than Bradford of 
his intellectual attainments. Is it not well worth the psychologist’s 
while to make a study of these prodigious effects, so seemingly in- 
commensurate with the means employed? Such study as Bradford 
gives to biography is certainly not less interesting than the psycho- 
analysis of Freud, and is capable of at least equal practical service. 

“Life and I,” as an “Autobiography of Humanity,” sums up 
these biographic studies. Bradford refuses the metaphysician’s 
term “the ego” because he wishes to include himself in the analy- 
sis, indeed wishes to judge others by himself in their reaction to 
the great motives of human life, to Love, to Power, to Beauty, 
and to Knowledge. The chapters which describe this reaction in 
that cool, objective, and lucid style of which Bradford is a master, 
are followed by four others which go beyond. Under the chapter- 
headings “Christ and I,” “Christ and Not-I,” “Christ and More 
Than I,” “Christ and I and God,” our psychoanalyst deals with 
religion as the strongest factor known to history for the control 
and direction of the before-described impulses common to hu- 
manity. 

Few could be more emancipated in their religious thinking than 
Bradford. He fully admits the necessity of applying to the Bible 
record all the methods of historical criticism. And yet it is curious 
how even twenty years of entire disuse of the Gospels fail to re- 
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move the preconceptions of an inbred teaching. When Bradford 
would make an analysis of the psychology of Jesus he confesses 
with the lips that the student should rely on the testimony of the 
synoptic record, recognizing that the fourth evangelist aims to give 
not history but the theological interpretation of history. Neverthe- 
less, a little further on, when there is occasion to maintain that 
“Jesus was himself convinced of his identity with God in a peculiar 
way,” three out of the four citations in support of this highly dubi- 
ous thesis are drawn from the fourth Gospel, and the remaining 
one is the passage known to students of the New Testament from 
its peculiarities as the “Johannine” passage. It would conduce to 
better understanding of a remarkable and useful book if we 
should realize that when Bradford talks of “Christ” and the ego 
he does not mean the Jesus of history, but that apotheosized con- 
ception of the Redeemer which for eighteen centuries has been 
the centre of religious feeling and aspiration in Christendom. 
What has thus reacted upon men has been the idea of Christ, an 
idea whose basis has not yet been fully explored. 


B. W. Bacon 
TWO RECENT LIVES OF JESUS 


Tue Srory oF Jesus, 6y Benjamin W. Bacon, Century Co. 
Jesus, dy SHirtey Jackson Case, University of Chicago Press. 


Tue cry “Back to Christ,” which has been caught up throughout 
the Christian world of the last half-century, and has found echo- 
ing response in all the historical, critical, and biographical interests 
of our modern age, has set for New Testament scholarship a task 
the difficulty of which is increasingly apparent. The problem of 
getting back to “the real Jesus” proves to be not unlike our child- 
hood experiences on Christmas morning when our elders did up 
some valuable present in a succession of packages one inside the 
other, that seemed interminable to explore; or like those adven- 
tures with Oriental jewel-boxes, that prove on examination to be 
a similar series of smaller and smaller boxes—each box except the 
last a promise, and then a disappointment. The only thing to do 
in such cases is to keep on investigating. 

When critical research into the literary complexities of the 
“synoptic problem” presented by the parallelisms and divergencies 
of the first three gospels, led back to the now familiar “two 
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sources,” which are generally held to underlie them, it was natu- 
ral to hope that further study of these written sources would bring 
us closer to the Jesus of history. The painstaking and sharp-eyed 
scholarship which has devoted itself for a lifetime to the com- 
parison and reconstruction of these earliest documentary sources 
for the life of Jesus, is evident on every page of Dr. Bacon’s book. 
Meanwhile, the latest “formgeschichtliche” school of German 
criticism is pressing back of all the documentary material preserved 
or embedded in our gospels, and classifying and evaluating accord- 
ing to their literary forms— as “legends, paradigms, proverbs, ex- 
hortations”—the earliest traditions as to the sayings and doings of 
Jesus which were later written down and then finally put together, 
“like beads on a string,” in our documentary sources. Dr. Case is 
a notable representative of a critical method that seeks to penetrate 
further yet, by the evaluation of all our sources of whatever kind, 
in the light of “the social experience reflected in the tradition, 
whatever its age or form.” But whether with Dr. Bacon we try 
to get at “the real Jesus” through the documentary sources, or 
with recent German scholars through the literary form of his re- 
ported sayings and doings, or with Dr. Case through the study of 
the problems and preoccupations of the primitive Christian move- 
ment in the first century, it is plain that the search is inevitably one 
of the greatest complexity and difficulty, and that its results to 
date will be variously estimated, both in their amount and their 
value, by different minds. It is a fair question whether a “biog- 
raphy” of Jesus, in our usual sense of the term, can under all the 
circumstances ever be written; whether each and every one of our 
most modern books about him, like the gospels themselves, whose 
special interests and partial sources we now realize we must allow 
for, is not inevitably an “interpretation” rather than a biography— 
colored by the author’s own experience and temperament, and by 
the atmosphere of his age. 

These two books stand out together among the many recent 
works on Jesus, in that both are based on many years of careful 
and competent scholarship and a full knowledge of what others 
have done in the same field. Unlike some more popular but less 
thoroughly equipped writers, whose interpretation of Jesus is 
therefore very much more subjective, both these authors build 
their own work on the results of a half-century of scholarly re- 
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search that has been concentrated on this field as on no other in 
ancient history. Both are fearless and ruthless so far as any tender 
regard for traditional views or orthodox susceptibilities is con- 
cerned, It is striking to see that neither one goes very far with 
recent schools of thought that have so strongly emphasized the 
eschatological elements in Jesus: Bacon is disposed to trust the 
more spiritual perspectives of the Second Source rather than the 
“externalism” of Mark on this point; and Case, while admitting 
clear apocalyptic elements in Jesus’ prophetic message, thinks 
that Jesus’ personal réle in the coming Kingdom as Messiah, 
returning on the clouds of heaven, has been read back into his 
teaching by the early Christian community. This may indicate a 
swing of the pendulum away from the extreme eschatological in- 
terpretations of Jesus that have so largely held the field since 
Schweitzer’s “Quest of the Historical Jesus.” 

Dr. Bacon gives us the matured and balanced results of his long 
study of the documentary sources. He wholesomely corrects any 
overconfidence in Mark’s “wonder-loving externalism,” in his 
underestimate of John the Baptist, and in his pragmatic missionary 
preoccupation with Gentile attitudes, which might be based upon 
the fact that Mark is our earliest gospel; and he reveals the 
deeper spiritual insights and perspectives of the Second Source. 
Especially important and helpful is Dr. Bacon’s emphasis on the 
large place of poetry and symbolism, that were never meant to be 
taken for literal statements of fact, in the New Testament as in all 
Oriental speaking and thinking to this day—a “stone of stumbling 
and rock of offense,” over which prosaic Anglo-Saxon minds and 
rigid Western theologies have alike fallen with disastrous results. 
But most significant and characteristic of all is his insistence that 
the demand of much modern liberalism for “the religion of Jesus” 
as against “the religion about Jesus,” can only lead us backward 
towards a thinly veiled authoritarianism, which accepts his teach- 
ing simply because it is his—unless that acceptance springs from 
an inner experience of his spirit “witnessing with our spirits that 
we are the children of God,” which is the secret both of theologi- 
cal freedom and of religious power, and which will urge us on as 
inevitably as it did the early Christians (though to be sure in forms 
different from theirs) to a religion about Jesus. The New Testa- 
ment scholarship of the future may not confine itself as largely as 
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Dr. Bacon has done to documentary sources; but it can ill spare 
his fearless courage, and still less his spiritual insight. 

To those who have sensed in recent books on Jesus the dangers 
of reading him in our modern terms, of hitching him before or 
behind the chariots of our social causes, and of reducing him to 
our own American scale and image, the outstanding virtue of Dr. 
Case’s book is likely to seem its dispassionate sincerity—the judi- 
cial objectivity which makes him almost lean over backward so as 
to be sure not to push Jesus into any other setting than his very 
own. To those of us who believe that religion as well as science 
must never be afraid to face the facts, whatever new perspectives 
and evaluations they may prove to require, such intellectual in- 
tegrity would be welcome even if his results were much more 
radical than they are. 

For Dr. Case “the decisive consideration in dealing with all 
gospel tradition is the extent to which the narrative reveals the 
dominance of interests suitable to the distinctive situation of Jesus, 
in contrast with conditions characteristic of later stages in the 
growth of the Christian movement.” The great importance of this 
consideration is plain; but the question remains open whether any 
new elements in the given situation may not prove to be sometimes 
the original contribution of a creative personality such as Jesus 
evidently was, rather than always an ascription to him by later 
generations. One feels this danger of measuring great personali- 
ties too largely in terms of their situation, and of underestimating 
their own creative contributions to it, in Dr. Case’s reading of 
Jesus wholly within the familiar categories of a prophet as estab- 
lished by Old Testament precedents. Some of the most character- 
istic of Jesus’ qualities—his love of nature and of little children, 
of common folk and common life, above all, his extraordinary 
power then and since to call forth a faith and love like his own in 
the lives of others—seem not quite to fit within that inherited 
framework, Perhaps that is one reason why Jesus’ personality does 
not stand out more clearly in Dr. Case’s portrait of him. If, as we 
know to be the case, Abraham Lincoln could outgrow and discard 
the crasser elements in his religious heritage and training, while 
in the furnace of his personal experience he worked its faith in 
prayer over into the issuing of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and reforged its trust in the divine sovereignty into the sublime 
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assurances of the Second Inaugural, is it not likewise possible that 
Jesus of Nazareth may have done something similar with his re- 
ligious heritage not only of prophecy but even of Messiahship? 

Dr. Case’s avowed purpose is “to depict Jesus as he actually 
appeared to the men of his own time in Palestine nineteen hun- 
dred years ago.” He has depicted very clearly the environment 
and the problems in the midst of which Jesus and his first follow- 
ers lived and worked. But not all his readers will lay down the 
book with a vivid picture of the personality of Jesus himself, or 
with a strong sense of the dynamic power which the author him- 
self repeatedly says that Jesus must have possessed. One wonders 
whether the historic movement that bears his name, whatever its 
other early tributaries, must not have had a personal source more 
creative and dynamic, and whether a fully adequate biography of 
him must not itself convey some such sense of his power. 


CuHar.es W. 


A BRILLIANT HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Tue Oxrorp History oF THE Unitep Srates, 1783-1917, Sy 
Exior Morison, 2 vols., Oxford University Press. 


THERE is in the United States to-day an active, growing interest 
in American history, much of it obviously not confined to academic 
circles. The cerebrations of Charles Grant Miller and William 
Hale Thompson have at least the merit of proving this thesis. More 
pleasing evidence—at least to those outside the clientele of the 
two authorities just cited—may be found in the demand for works 
like this of Professor Morison. Fifteen years ago, there was noth- 
ing which would have resembled it closely enough even to serve 
as a basis of comparison. Within the last three years, eight of these 
general surveys have appeared, of about a thousand pages apiece, 
some in one volume, some in two, all professing to do substantially 
the same thing. Each aims to present a well-organized, carefully 
proportioned account of the greater part of the history of the 
United States, with due regard to the economic and social as well 
as the diplomatic and political factors. The authors have all taken 
advantage of the more recent monographic material, thereby 
opening to the general reader the discoveries and conclusions of 
the specialists. Publishers are practical men; the appearance of so 
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many works of this type shows that the people want them badly 
enough to pay for them. 

With certain exceptions noted below, any comparison attempted 
in this instance would be favorable to Professor Morison, for he 
has written well. His thorough mastery of his material is shown 
in an admirable fairness in statements of fact, and in the keenness 
and lucidity of his summaries and generalizations. The style, “a 
delight in itself,” as the publisher justly boasts, lends added charm 
to a work of sound scholarship. The book is throughout charac- 
terized by a combination of precision and vividness, and enlivened 
with pointed, sometimes barbed, epigrams. Writing of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the author finds that “Advertising 
had not yet exalted mendacity to the status of a profession.” 

If one ventured to take issue with Professor Morison it would 
be over the chronological limits which he has selected and over 
the relative amount of space allotted to the different periods. He 
begins his history with 1783, thereby eliminating the Revolution, 
and he ends it very early in 1917, actually earlier than that, be- 
cause he excludes all mention of the embarrassing diplomacy to 
which the European war gave birth. These omissions are the more 
to be regretted, because the ground chosen is covered so well. 
There are none too many carefully reasoned conclusions available 
regarding the diplomatic and political controversies before and 
after 1917, and anything which Professor Morison might contrib- 
ute would command attention and respect. 

Among teachers and authors there is probably no agreement re- 
garding either the relative importance of the various parts of 
American history, or the proper allotment of space. In general 
there has, however, been a tendency to emphasize the period from 
1865 to the present. At this point Professor Morison differs from 
those who have preceded him. He covers the years from 1783 to 
1815 in some three hundred pages, and those from 1815 to 1861 
in about the same number. For the Civil War alone he finds over 
a hundred and fifty pages necessary. One hundred and fifty more 
suffice for Reconstruction and whatever follows. This neglect of 
a very interesting and certainly not the least important part of the 
story arouses curiosity. There is an occasional suggestion that by 
the time the author had completed his account of the Civil War 
he was unduly anxious to finish, so much so that he did not study 
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the later years as exhaustively as he had the earlier. There is one 
little slip, unimportant in itself perhaps, but indicative of careless. 
ness and haste, in connection with James G. Blaine. The letter 
described at this point as a “missive to Mulligan,” one that had a 
permanently damaging influence on Blaine’s reputation, was, of 
course, not written to Mulligan at all. That estimable gentleman 
got possession of the document, to be sure, but in the capacity of 
holder of stolen goods rather than addressee. But it is ungracious 
to mention flaws in such a brilliant study as this. The wonder is, 
not that there are some, but that there should be so surprisingly 
few. 
Votney Hartow 


IMAGINATION IN CLASSICAL POETRY 


Tue CrassicaL TRapiTION 1n Poetry, GitperT Murray, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


One characteristic of a really satisfying book is that it has much 
more to give than it promises on its title-page. Professor Murray 
in the present volume is an altogether lavish giver. It is true that 
he does not attempt to cover the entire classical tradition. It is also 
true that he pays scant attention to the obvious imitation of the 
Classics in modern poetry, seeking traces rather of the hidden, un- 
conscious tradition. But in such chapters as that on “Metre” and 
the one on “Poetic Diction” as well as in “Unity and Construc- 
tion,” he goes far towards the heart of the greater problem—the 
essential quality of poetry itself. There is much comfort for one 
who deplores with Wordsworth “this degrading thirst for out- 
rageous stimulation” in Professor Murray’s point of view when 
he points out the false analogy between new and improved meth- 
ods in window catches and motor engines and new and improved 
methods in music or painting or literature or even morals. Crass 
realism is estimated at its true worth, not with vituperation but 
with patient and convincing reason. 

Starting with the earliest form of Greek poetry, the Molpe, 
Professor Murray follows the finer tradition and not the baser: 
the tradition that aspires to a mimesis of imagination, not a mime- 
sis of observation. Perhaps at times, there is a tendency to idealize 
the Classical, to overstress its dominating power; and in the bril- 
liant but almost irrelevant chapter on Orestes and Hamlet it is an 
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Indo-European background rather than the Hellenic that he ex- 
plores with almost too much of Cornford and the cults. In the 
discussion of metre there is more of what does not come from the 
Classical than of what does. When the Elizabethans are blamed 
for making their villains too strictly villainous, it would be fair to 
recall that the blame is in no small part Seneca’s. Finally it is curi- 
ous to find Milton’s delayed “Sing Heavenly Muse” attributed to 
Homer or to Virgil, whose verbs of narrating are either the second 
or third word in the first line. 

However, these are all but insignificant moles on an other- 
wise clear complexion. The lectures are in the best sense scholarly 
and are presented in a style that is in itself an exposition of true 
poetry. The whole work is the lavish gift of a scholar-poet to all 
those who care for poetry whether in the Classical tongues er in 
the English. 

C. W. MenDELL 


CIVILIZATION AND ITS DESTINY 


Man Rises To Parnassus, Henry FairFieLp Osporn, Princeton University 
Press. 

Tue Human Hasitat, dy EttswortH Huntincton, D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Tue Burtpinc or Cuttures, 4y B. Dixon, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

HEREDITY AND Human Arrairs, 6y Epwarp M. East, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


In these four volumes the problem of human civilization and 
destiny is approached from four different angles, scrutinized from 
as many standpoints, and measured by four different yardsticks. 
Professor Osborn discusses the matter from the background of 
man’s prehistoric past; Dr. Huntington, from that of human 
geography. Professor East contends that the fundamental thing 
is individual heredity; Professor Dixon deals with culture traits 
and their diffusion. So time and space, climatic change and human 
evolution, heredity and environment, the group and the individual 
confront us with their conflicting claims and interwoven interests. 

Professor Dixon has accomplished not a little towards restor- 
ing logic to anthropology by his searching and incisive criticism 
of many current dogmas or hypotheses, such as the theory of 
culture strata, the theory of concentric zoned diffusion, and the 
heliolithic culture theory. If his own method of presentation at 
times seems too abstract and theoretical, let us remember what 
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he has to contend with. Possibly he is once or twice tempted to 
take a somewhat unfair dialectical advantage, either in choosing 
too extreme a form of a theory for attack, or in selecting a dubi- 
ous illustration for purposes of comparison, as when, in order to 
show that language would have changed through the centuries 
among the Australian aborigines and the Tshon of Patagonia, he 
says that “one has but to compare modern English with that of 
Elizabethan times, with that of Chaucer, with Anglo-Saxon, to 
see what changes a thousand years or so has brought.” But surely 
the great change in civilization in the British Isles from Anglo- 
Saxon times till now presents a very different situation and back- 
ground for linguistic development from the nearly static cultures 
of the aforesaid peoples of the Antipodes. Nor can one always ac- 
cept his appeal to history. Thus in assuming the diffusion of the 
invention of printing from China to Western Europe, he seems 
to have relied too implicitly upon T. F. Carter’s book and not to 
be cognizant of the evidence for a gradual independent mediaeval 
European development of printing presented in such a work as 
Charles Mortet’s “Les origines et les débuts de Dimprimerie 
d’aprés les recherches les plus récentes.” But, in the main, his dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in tracing the building and diffu- 
sion of cultures is eminently sane, sound, and well-balanced. 

Dr. Huntington’s volume opens with a chapter in poetical vein, 
“The Terrestrial Canvas,” describing the varied and varying col- 
oring of the earth’s surface. Of the succeeding chapters depicting 
various lands and climes, perhaps the most impressive is that on 
“The Civilization of the Rice Lands.” Less convincing is the argu- 
ment of the chapter devoted to demonstrating that the geographi- 
cal advantages of Europe made it inevitable that it should domi- 
nate the world. And I should have been more captivated by the 
thesis that storm belts are especially stimulating to human prog- 
ress, had the author recognized more in this and other connections 
the stimulating effect of sunshine—a point also ignored in Dixon’s 
allusions to sun worship. One cannot escape the feeling that Hunt- 
ington’s book, though always interesting, is designed too much for 
popular consumption. One could wish that it had included refer- 
ences to some of the “hundreds of books and articles by scores of 
authors” on which it is based, or at least a select bibliography, in 
place of such passages as the friendly gesture to Hindu telepathy 
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which opens the chapter on “Health, Energy, and Progress,” and 
the later trite quotation from “Pinafore.” One sees no necessity 
for the allusion to “that fine exponent of America and of femi- 
nism, Lady Astor,” especially since its immediate sequel is, “South 
of Albemarle County lies Buckingham. The muddy flood of the 
Potomac (sic) rolls between the two.” The volume is well illus- 
trated. 

Osborn’s book is valuable especially for its exposition of the 
evidence from Foxhall and Piltdown for the existence of man in 
the pliocene period, and for its account of some of the more re- 
cently discovered French caves such as La Caverne Tuc d’Audou- 
bert and Caverne des Trois Fréres. I do not care so much for the 
Greek chorus with which he has seen fit to interlude this prehis- 
toric pageant. At page 83 we read, “We still find many very 
primitive types of humanity living in remote and isolated parts of 
the earth, such as the Tasmanian natives.” I had supposed that 
they became extinct in 1877. But for one who believes that man- 
kind has already passed a million years on this terrestrial ball, 
what is a slight discrepancy of half a century? Professor Osborn 
closes his book with such reflections concerning the present as 
these: “Racial deterioration appears to prevail throughout the 
world to-day; our policy seems to be that of care for the indi- 
vidual, neglect for the race.” “We must be concerned above all 
with racial values; every race must seek out and develop and im- 
prove its own racial characteristics.” These apothegms lead us 
naturally on to Professor East’s work, although his feeling is 
rather that we neglect the individual and care for the masses, the 
mediocre and the undermen. 

Professor East has written a courageous and compelling book. 
He is not afraid to say what he thinks, whether it concerns the 
negro, or feminism, or the W. C. T. U., or democratic education 
and philanthropy. He supports his views with abundant facts, fig- 
ures, and references to the literature of the subject and investiga- 
tions of others. And he expresses them vigorously. “The work 
of Boas,” he says, “on the differences in the average cephalic in- 
dices between the children of Hebrew and Sicilian New Yorkers 
and their foreign-born parents . . . has become a Holy Writ for 
sociologists.” But the interpretation put upon it by East—who re- 
marks in passing that “the New York women of the East Side are 
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not grown in pint milk-bottles”—is that, “using the racial terms 
crudely, it can be stated that the New York environment makes 
the South Italian Jess of an American and more of a Hebrew.” 


Lynn THORNDIKE 


THE EMPEROR OF ALL MEN 

Gencuis Kuan, Harotp Lams, Robert M. McBride & Co. 

For centuries Genghis Khan has had the reputation of being the 
bloodiest conqueror and the most merciless destroyer of civiliza- 
tion who ever lived. This reputation is, however, not in accord- 
ance with strict historical truth, and it is not borne out by the latest 
historical researches. We now know that the old accounts of Gen- 
ghis Khan’s cruelty contained a great deal of exaggeration. In his 
methods of warfare the Mongol leader appears to have been no 
worse—but also, of course, no better—than many other conquer- 
ors. Since most of the chronicles dealing with him were written by 
his enemies, we can expect to find in them only half-truths about 
him. 

From the facts that have come down to us, it is clear that Gen- 
ghis Khan was a builder as well as a destroyer. Good order and just 
administration were introduced into his immense empire. This 
illiterate man, this “genial savage,” apparently understood the 
importance of civilization and education; his nearest counsellor 
(Ye-liu-Chutsai) was a man imbued with Chinese culture, which 
was perhaps the highest culture of that time. Genghis Khan 
founded a gigantic empire, the centre of which was in Mongolia. 
Under his successors in the thirteenth century, it embraced Russia 
and China—although not for long. Thus Genghis Khan was a 
great constructive force in the history not only of Mongolia proper 
but also of Russia and China. Everybody who is interested in 
China and Russia should seek to understand the history of Mon- 
golia and her greatest ruler. 

A mighty military and political leader, Genghis Khan was also 
a man of powerful personality. His religious ideas were both as- 
tute and simple. He believed himself protected by the Blue 
Heaven, which he thought ruled men’s fate. But he respected the 
religious ideas of others. In a time of religious hatreds, he es 
tablished in his empire the principle of tolerance. 
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Of this extraordinary figure, Mr. Lamb has given us a vivid 
portrait. His book is not a dry scientific treatise but a brilliant 
piece of historical literature. The author concerns himself not 
“with the political achievements of the Mongols as a race, but with 
the man . . . among his people and on the surface of the earth 
as it existed seven hundred years ago.” Although his statements 
on certain controversial points are not always convincing (to begin 
with the beginning, the year 1155 seems to be a more probable 
date for Genghis Khan’s birth than 1162, as Mr. Lamb suggests), 
his work on the whole is successfully carried through. The ap- 
pendix gives a good bibliography of the sources of Genghis Khan’s 
story; to this list might well be added an excellent chapter on 
Genghis Khan in the third volume of Grousset’s “Histoire de 


Ic. 
PAsie G. VERNADSKY 


DANTE: HIS POETRY AND CHARACTER 

Dante, 6y Joun Jay Cuapman, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

One evidence of the superlative power of Dante’s genius is his 
ability to enkindle the minds of his readers into productive ac- 
tivity. It is to be questioned whether any other poet excites the 
creative imagination of his devotees to an equal degree. Hence 
the multitude of interpretations and translations of the “Divine 
Comedy.” 

Of the ninety-nine pages of Mr. Chapman’s “Dante” sixty-nine 
are occupied by translations in triple rhyme of the writer’s fa- 
vorite passages. These are frankly paraphrases of the original, 
and the translator confesses that occasionally he has taken liberties 
with Dante’s verse form. But the freedom he has claimed for 
himself enables his thought to flow with ease, and permits the 
ardor of his emotions to glow in his lines. One reads these verses 
with much the same joy which the author felt in composing them. 
They are excellent. 

The reviewer, however, does not find himself so much in sym- 
pathy with the short essays which occupy the remainder of the 
volume. Mr. Chapman acknowledges that he disparages Dante as 
a Character, praises him as a Poet, and feels a kind of amazed 
wonder at him as a Force. But his interest is in disparagement, not 
in praise. To him Dante is a type of the “Solitary Egoist,” whose 
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whole purpose was to exploit himself, and to cut his name on the 
walls of Time; his assignment of individuals to their circles of 
reward and punishment was arbitrary and whimsical; his temper 
was brutal, and his personal venom unrestrained even in the high- 
est circles of Paradise. 

Such criticisms are familiar and hoary with age. Yet one reads 
them again with interest because Mr. Chapman discovers them 
with such cheerful zest. Nevertheless the portrait he draws of 
Dante is altogether distorted, He forgets that this man of wrath 
is one of the world’s great lovers. A lofty idealism, not vindictive. 
ness, habitually governed his actions. First the love of a pure 
woman, then the love of philosophy, then love of divine truth, 
inspired his poetry; and his final judgment on life was that the 
soiled leaves of human experience are bound together by an all- 
encompassing Love. 

Mr. Chapman misconceives Dante because he fails to appreciate 
the fact that the poet thought of himself as standing in the suc- 
cession of the great Hebrew prophets and took them for his mod- 
els. One who is persuaded that he has been given a vision and that 
he must “make the whole vision manifest” will necessarily be both 
presumptuous and hot with indignation against evil. The essayist 
girds at Dante for his presumption in having S&. Thomas Aquinas, 
Solomon, and other dignitaries greet him 2s one whose name and 
destiny were familiar in heaven. But really Dante was one of the 
most modest of the prophets, for Isaiah rs the Almighty 
as speaking directly to him and foretelling his destiny while Dante 
is content to talk with saints and heroes in Paradise. M oreover, he 
carefully explains that he introduces distinguished persons to at- 
tract attention to his message. Dante’s anger also was far from b- 
ing the explosive personal malignity of popular imagination. It 
was less an emotion than 2 principle; it was 2 chosen weapon of his 
art. 

Dante wrote 2 very great poem because he was 2 very great man. 
Intensity, unique and amazing, was the charactersstx of his genius; 
but his admirations were stronger than his hatreds; his passion for 
truth was more ardent than his desire for fame. His self-valuation 
was, indeed, exceedingly high, but posterity has ranked him 
higher than he dared to dream. Mr. Chapman might have length- 
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ened out one of his short, “debunking” essays to remind the 
reader that the poet’s “egoism” was lost at last in a great humility, 
as is evidenced by the last sonnet he ever wrote—that to Quirino. 

The book is suggestive and well worth while. The author sees 
with his own eyes, with genial good humor expresses his unmodi- 
fied certitudes, steps joyfully on the “earth worms of literature,” 
and ends with the refreshing assertion that Art, Poetry, Religion, 
cannot be understood by hard intellectual work, but through the 
imagination. This is profoundly true and explains to the reviewer 
why Mr. Chapman, a poet, appreciates Dante’s poetry, yet fails 


to understand him as a man. ’ 
A. Dinsmore 


CRITICS OF THE LITERARY REVOLT 

More CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS, dy Percy H. Boynton, Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press. 

Tue Mary Stream, dy Sruart SHERMAN, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
For a century American democracy was a raw, turbulent expan- 
sion, a fast growing nation gropingly solidifying into a new order 
the immigrated peoples of Europe. From the rawness of a new 
civilization, thinly disguised by the provincial complacency of the 
social and cultural accepted dicta of Puritanism, came finally new 
ideas, alien to the old order. It is this change that Mr. Boynton 
discusses in his general studies and that the late Stuart Sherman 
chronicled in isolated personalities without the clarity of con- 
tinuity. 

The acquiring of a national self-consciousness loosened a flood 
of diverse criticism and freed a latent energy to the entity of 
American letters. It has sharply divided the comment between 
those who retain the Puritan tradition and those who support the 
humanistic scope of European thought. For an inclusive statement 
of the present condition of our letters, I have found an explana- 
tion of De Gourmont a precise summary: 

“It is hard to characterize a literary development at that mo- 
ment when its fruits are still uncertain, when even the blooming 
is not complete in the whole orchard. There are precious trees, 
backward trees, and doubtful trees which one would not yet like 
to call barren: the orchard is very diverse, very rich, too rich;— 
the density of the leaves begets shade and the shade discolors the 
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whole purpose was to exploit himself, and to cut his name on the 
walls of Time; his assignment of individuals to their circles of 
reward and punishment was arbitrary and whimsical; his temper 
was brutal, and his personal venom unrestrained even in the high- 
est circles of Paradise. 

Such criticisms are familiar and hoary with age. Yet one reads 
them again with interest because Mr. Chapman discovers them 
with such cheerful zest. Nevertheless the portrait he draws of 
Dante is altogether distorted. He forgets that this man of wrath 
is one of the world’s great lovers. A lofty idealism, not vindictive- 
ness, habitually governed his actions. First the love of a pure 


woman, then the love of philosophy, then love of divine truth, 


inspired his poetry; and his final judgment on life was that the 
soiled leaves of human experience are bound together by an all- 
encompassing Love. 

Mr. Chapman misconceives Dante because he fails to appreciate 
the fact that the poet thought of himself as standing in the suc- 
cession of the great Hebrew prophets and took them for his mod- 
els. One who is persuaded that he has been given a vision and that 
he must “make the whole vision manifest” will necessarily be both 
presumptuous and hot with indignation against evil. The essayist 
girds at Dante for his presumption in having St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Solomon, and other dignitaries greet him as one whose name and 
destiny were familiar in heaven. But really Dante was one of the 
most modest of the prophets, for Isaiah represents the Almighty 
as speaking directly to him and foretelling his destiny while Dante 
is content to talk with saints and heroes in Paradise. Moreover, he 
carefully explains that he introduces distinguished persons to at- 
tract attention to his message. Dante’s anger also was far from be- 
ing the explosive personal malignity of popular imagination. It 
was less an emotion than a principle; it was a chosen weapon of his 
art. 

Dante wrote a very great poem because he was a very great man. 
Intensity, unique and amazing, was the characteristic of his genius; 
but his admirations were stronger than his hatreds; his passion for 
truth was more ardent than his desire for fame. His self-valuation 
was, indeed, exceedingly high, but posterity has ranked him 
higher than he dared to dream. Mr. Chapman might have length- 
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ened out one of his short, “debunking” essays to remind the 
reader that the poet’s “egoism” was lost at last in a great humility, 
as is evidenced by the last sonnet he ever wrote—that to Quirino. 

The book is suggestive and well worth while. The author sees 
with his own eyes, with genial good humor expresses his unmodi- 
fied certitudes, steps joyfully on the “earth worms of literature,” 
and ends with the refreshing assertion that Art, Poetry, Religion, 
cannot be understood by hard intellectual work, but through the 
imagination. This is profoundly true and explains to the reviewer 
why Mr. Chapman, a poet, appreciates Dante’s poetry, yet fails 


to understand him as a man. 
A. Dinsmore 


CRITICS OF THE LITERARY REVOLT 

More ConTEMPORARY AMERICANS, by Percy H. Boynton, Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press. 

Tue Main Stream, dy Stuart SHERMAN, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
For a century American democracy was a raw, turbulent expan- 
sion, a fast growing nation gropingly solidifying into a new order 
the immigrated peoples of Europe. From the rawness of a new 
civilization, thinly disguised by the provincial complacency of the 
social and cultural accepted dicta of Puritanism, came finally new 
ideas, alien to the old order. It is this change that Mr. Boynton 
discusses in his general studies and that the late Stuart Sherman 
chronicled in isolated personalities without the clarity of con- 
tinuity. 

The acquiring of a national self-consciousness loosened a flood 
of diverse criticism and freed a latent energy to the entity of 
American letters. It has sharply divided the comment between 
those who retain the Puritan tradition and those who support the 
humanistic scope of European thought. For an inclusive statement 
of the present condition of our letters, I have found an explana- 
tion of De Gourmont a precise summary: 

“It is hard to characterize a literary development at that mo- 
ment when its fruits are still uncertain, when even the blooming 
is not complete in the whole orchard. There are precious trees, 
backward trees, and doubtful trees which one would not yet like 
to call barren: the orchard is very diverse, very rich, too rich;— 
the density of the leaves begets shade and the shade discolors the 
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flowers and makes the fruit pale.” To this must be added his ob- 
servation that “psychical exchange among peoples is as necessary 
to the reinvigoration of each people as social intercourse is to the 
exaltation of individual energy. . . . The dynamic influence of 
even a bad foreign literature is preferable to the debility and bore- 
dom in which isolated thinking is sure to lapse. Action is necessary, 
no matter in what cause.” 

Action of a sort Mr. Boynton offers. Discursively, with imper- 
turbable spirit, compromising, making concessions for the rigidity 
of Puritanism, he proceeds to sketch the literary history of the 
past, and in single studies show the frustration encountered by 
Bierce, Melville, and Hearn. He reviews—but the issues are not 
precisely defined. 

In discussing the contributions of the academic critics, during 
the abortive revolt of the realistic novelists at the beginning of the 
present century, Mr. Boynton shows them interested in European 
writers, but unwilling to accept the introduction of Continental 
methods in representing American life. Incidentally, the academic 
critics were of small influence because they wrote of literature as 
though it were dead. That persistent playboy, Huneker, who was 
a connecting link between the first sortie and the present day revolt 
from the colonial, is still suspect. Mr. Boynton also believes that 
Harry Thurston Peck was defeated by becoming philosophically 
bankrupt, from embracing iconoclastic writers, which cut him from 
his native background. Actually, Peck was defeated by conven- 
tional society, by suppression, by his own personal mistakes— 
which his times found unforgivable—and by the absence of sup- 
port. 

The revolt lapsed until the war. A vigorous controversy then 
ensued and, to some extent, continues. An active minority headed 
by Mencken, though not in complete agreement, scored with ridi- 
cule, burlesque, slashing attack, the old standards brilliantly and 
bitterly defended by the moral idealism of Sherman. Of this 
European insurgency, Mr. Boynton remarks acutely that “oddly 
they have never been concerned with the relation between Euro- 
pean culture and European chaos, though they have been unremit- 
ting in their assault on the relation between American culture and 
American commercialism.” 
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As a result, though, of the upheaval, there is a freer choice of 
subject matter and wider range of treatment, which the writers 
of to-day have embraced. Mr. Boynton with sympathy reports 
the new novelists in their attempt to humanize a machine age, to 
give voice to the man beneath the turbulence of modernity, and to 
associate it with life expressed in universal terms. With this per- 
spective he reviews the books of Lewis, Anderson, and Herge- 
sheimer. He senses the recognition of contemporary life, the re- 
sistance to regimentation, the quest for beauty, marks the excesses, 
the trials of experimenting, and finds satisfaction and hope. 

With the passing years, the quarrel between Mencken and 
Sherman was reduced to a personal basis, where both tarred each 
other with the same brush. Assuming the duties of a New York 
literary editor, Sherman’s point of view suffered a radical change. 
From “On Contemporary Literature” to “The Main Stream” 
was a transition from the provincial to a tolerant and balanced 
point of view. His prejudice against anything alien was checked. 
He was almost an impressionist with a selected classical back- 
ground. Still, he had humanistic limitations; he could find good in 
Sterne, but Rabelais was only an offensive stench. His articles were 
informed with a modified Arnoldian concept and a desire to bring 
letters to the many. His insensitiveness to sheer artistry was fur- 
ther blunted by his utilitarian intent. He avidly appreciated what 
was alive in modern writing—it was his touchstone of quality. In 
this he was of aid in bringing conservative readers to the writings 
of more radical authors, who were outside of the concepts of the 
conservatives. 

Doubtless, the change from the academic to weekly journalism, 
broke the severe influence of his earlier environment. His enthu- 
siasm for “The Mauve Decade” was just short of absolute ad- 
miration, when he hailed it as “Our Own Petronius At Last.” He 
was a vital personality, dynamic, and belatedly responded to the 
vast resources of our highly colored life. In turn, his comments 
on Jefferson, Thoreau, Twain, Lincoln, Butler, Sandburg, Sulli- 
van, Beer, and Lardner were viable with the stimulus of the 
American scene. The crystallizing of a new view of American life 
and thought was upon him when his untimely end cut it short. 

And now before this literary era of revolt is half run, a new 
group of younger critics, of precise attitude, on aesthetic terms, 
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are discounting the contemporaries and demanding a higher intel- 
lectualized and perfected art from the future. 
Epwin Crark 


CIVIL WAR LETTERS 
MARCHING WITH SHERMAN, LETTERS AND OF Henry 
— edited by M. A. DEWotFe Howe, Yale University 
ress. 
War Letrers OF JOHN CHIPMAN Gray AND JOHN CopMAN Ropzg;, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

No event in our Civil War was at the time, or remains now, so 
picturesque as Sherman’s “March to the Sea.” Nor did any other 
measure contribute so much to the collapse of the South as a mili- 
tary factor and the conclusion of hostilities. It is no small matter 
to have new fact and opinion by a participant in the movement, 
and from one standing so near to the commander as a staff officer. 
Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, whose industry is unflagging, has 
edited Major Hitchcock’s diaries and letters. It is regrettable that 
this material was not sooner available to military historians, but 
writers have not exhausted so interesting a field, and this contem- 
porary testimony as to the development of the strategy involved 
in the passage of the army into the heart of the country in rebel- 
lion, and the causes and justifications of debatable measures, must 
be accounted of the greatest worth. 

Of but little less importance as a source book for the Civil War 
is a collection of the letters of two young Bostonians. One, John 
Chipman Gray, was at the front, the other, John Codman Ropes, 
who later became a military historian of eminence, remained at 
home to study law. While the young men were not brought into 
contact with the most important movements of the period, their 
remarks are often salty and deserving of the eternity of print. 
Like nearly everyone else during this war, which was truly every 
man’s since the whole population, from cabinet officer, politician, 
journalist down to the corner store oracle, was engaged in telling 
Lincoln and the generals how it should be fought, if it were to be 
won, these two young men had a high estimate of their skill in di- 
recting the destinies of the republic. 

Gray, by good fortune, while on duty near Savannah, once met 
Sherman. Those who would throw doubt upon the efficiency of 
this commander on the famous “March” are commended to this 
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account of “the most American looking man I ever saw . . . with 
hair like thatch, which he rubs up with his hand, a rusty beard 
trimmed close.” There was in Sherman, the young Bostonian con- 
tinues, “a ‘whip all creation’ and an almost boastful confidence in 
himself which in an untried man would be very disgusting. . . . 
He said that he expected to turn north toward the latter end of 
December at the same time the sun did, and that, if he went 
through South Carolina, as he in all probability should, his march 


through that state would be one of the most horrible things in the 


history of the world, that the devil himself could not restrain his 
men in that state, and I do not think that he (that is Sherman, not 
the devil) would try to restrain them much. . . . He told with 
evident delight how, on his march, he could look forty miles in 
each direction, and see the smoke rolling up as from one great 
bonfire.” 

Both volumes illustrate the refinements of “civilized warfare” 
and establish Sherman’s position for audacity in fixing its metes 
and bounds. 


Paxson OBERHOLTZER 


A DIARIST OF OLD NEW YORK 


Tue Diary oF Puuip Hons, edited by ALLAN NEvINs, 2 vols., 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


| Reavers of “fictional biographies” recall one or two amusing 


checks on such interpretations in the protests of a son or relative 
who knew personally the biographee. Such qualifications are noth- 
ing to the nine hundred and twenty-four pages of the diary of 
Philip Hone. In the twenty-eight manuscript volumes, covering 
the years 1828 to 1851, is visible nearly everyone who dined out, 
made a speech, fought a prize-fight, wrote a book, acted in a play, 
or borrowed money in old New York. One by one they appear and 
reappear from the darkness of the past, with such undeniable 
reality of gesture and accent that students of the age can no more 
deny their truth than if they met them, like Hone, face to face. 
Webster rising to speak at two in the morning and holding his lis- 
teners breathless till four; Bryant waiting for his enemy with a 
horsewhip (Hone was shaving at the time, and happened to 
glance out of the window) ; the cholera, the great fire, the money 
panic, the horse races, the new Astor Hotel, built to endure for- 
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ever—all such thousand and one vignettes have a sharpness of 
outline which is partly the result of the shrewd eyes of Hone, 
but also because they are so. The two huge volumes dispel mists 
of sentiment and take us into this American “Vanity Fair” with an 
amazing sense of actuality. 

It is a drama in which Hone is distinctly a principal actor. Pro- 
fessor Nevins, the editor of the volumes, so feels it to be, for he 
opens the first book with a caption “Dramatis Personae”; under 
this he lists thirty-one names, with brief summaries of their im- 
portance. This is an original and useful device, for it does away 
with documentation and fastens our eyes on the protagonists. 
There are also between the stretches of Hone’s writing summaries 
of events not fully reproduced in this modern edition of the diary, 
It is, in brief, though much enlarged over Tuckerman’s version in 
1887, a book for the general reader rather than for the intensive 
student. Though scholarly, it does not aim at a complete unwieldy 
reprinting of the entire diary, with its minutiae of weather and 
market reports. The question will inevitably arise whether some 
day or other this must not be done, but no one can gainsay the wis- 
dom of Professor Nevins’s method for the present interest in our 
past. The diary has, if one thinks of its length, a remarkable unity 
of design. It somehow tells a story, and we follow the threads al- 
most as in a romance—such as the fortunes of Jackson and Van 
Buren, or of Hone’s love and grief for his daughter Mary. An- 
other proof of the excellent editing, from the point of view of 
readers, is the high quality of sustained interest, after the editorial 
drainage, of almost every passage. One would begin to quote: the 
scene in Hone’s kitchen after the baby was found on his doorstep; 
the afternoons at that hotel of hotels, the United States, at Sara- 
toga; John Jacob Astor at the dinner table; Fanny Kemble singing 
at the Hone piano, with far different thoughts than her host con- 
ceived; the “excellent oration spoken [in 1835] by the Rev. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a young clergyman of distinguished tal- 
ents and eloquence”; Hone’s anger at Cooper’s attack on Scott. 
One would fain quote, but where end? There are no dull sections! 

We remember in the journals of travellers to America the in- 
variable allusions, in one phrase or another, to “the famous 
hospitality of Philip Hone.” Perhaps indeed the real pleasure of 
the book is that, as we read on, we become exceedingly fond of 
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this same Hone. He was an honest man, capable of manly anger 
at cowardice and stupidity. He had a touching devotion to his 
family, and we suffer with him when his financial losses seem to 
injure them. His patriotism is so sane that we are in danger of 
underestimating its intensity. Without a shade of self-conscious- 
ness he writes down that his fellow-citizens have made a marble 
bust of him, or that he has thought of some good puns. They are 
good ones, too. It was Hone’s custom on New Year’s days and on 
his birthdays to take stock of his blessings. In the commonplace 
words that his wife is better in health; that his “children walk in 
the paths of honor and integrity”; that he is loved by his fellow- 
citizens; that he is but sixty-three—there is a perfect mirror of his 
strong, kindly nature. After all, it is not the events but he that 
makes the diary memorable. Only Philip Hone could have written 
so of his confused epoch, and of himself. 
StanLey T. WILuiaMs 


THE BUDDHA 

Tue Lire oF Buppua, by Epwarp J. THomas, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Tue Lire oF GoTAMA THE Buppua, dy E. H. Brewster, P. Dut- 

ton & Co. 

Lire oF Buppua, by A. Ferpinanp HERO LD, translated by 

Pau. C. 4. & C. Boni. 
TueEsE three books with almost identical titles are all meritorious. 
Indeed, if a book is to be judged by the success with which the 
author has carried out his plan, every one of them deserves high 
praise. And yet they differ from each other enormously. Their 
points of approach are so utterly unlike that not one of the three 
could be said to displace another. 

M. Herold’s book, alone of the trio, can claim to be a work of 
literature in its own right. It treats the sources with creative free- 
dom and boldness, unhampered by any pretensions to scholarship. 
It is, the author says, “not a novel”; and the fact that he thinks it 
necessary to say so is significant. His style—admirably reproduced 
in English by the translator—is vivid and often brilliant. It does 
not at all resemble the style of the original texts; yet it is so judi- 
ciously exotic that it creates the illusion of doing so. Westerners 
will perhaps feel the living Buddha more acutely in this some- 
what imaginative guise than in many tomes of meticulous learning. 

Mr. Brewster, too, is not primarily a scholar; his translations 
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are nearly all credited to others. But they are chosen wisely, and 
their style has been intelligently edited. Their English is uni- 
formly good, and certainly brings the reader much closer to the 
style of the originals than M. Herold’s. Moreover, M. Herold 
knows or cares nothing about the distinction between early and 
late. A Buddhist story is a Buddhist story to him, whether pre- 
Christian or post-Mohammedan. Mr. Brewster, on the other hand, 
rigorously limits himself to the Pali canon, and thus excludes a 
great deal of palpably late material, at any rate. 

But then comes Mr. Thomas, and devotes most of his stout 
book to arguing that from the strictest scholarly standpoint, even 
the earliest—nay, particularly the truly earliest—Buddhist texts 
are of little use to us in constructing the Buddha’s life; that most 
of the Pali canon is not much more reliable as historical evidence 
than the late Sanskrit legends used so blithely by M. Herold; 
that, in short, it is perhaps as naive to accept as solid fact the basis 
of Mr. Brewster’s account as of M. Herold’s. (I do not accuse 
either author of intending his account to be taken so; but I gather 
that both are more credulous than Mr. Thomas.) The Pali canon 
itself, says Mr. Thomas very truly, has no right to be regarded as 
the one and only “original” source. It contains only what was be- 
lieved by one Buddhist school, out of many, and its oldest parts 
are centuries later than the Buddha’s time. These parts happen to 
be older than any rival accounts now extant; but that does not 
prove that the Pali stories are necessarily “more original” than 
those others. But more than this: the Pali canon itself contains ele- 
ments of very different dates. And what appear to be its oldest 
parts seem to indicate that in their time remarkably little was 
known of the Buddha’s life. Even the world-renowned and very 
touching story of the Four Sights—the old man, sick man, corpse, 
and monk—which we have all been taught to regard as the im- 
mediate occasion for the Buddha’s abandonment of worldly life, 
even this, Mr. Thomas shows, was very probably not known to 
the authors of the oldest Pali texts! The ground seems to slip 
from under our feet; we really know, it seems, almost nothing of 
the Buddha’s life. 

Many will find Mr. Thomas’s book hard reading. Like the 
“pork” (?) of the Buddha’s last meal, it cannot well be digested 
by ordinary folk. It requires a seasoned intellectual stomach. But 
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the scholar cannot afford to neglect it; and perhaps some thought- 
ful laymen, too, will find it useful as a warning against too ready 
acceptance of M. Herold’s, or even Mr. Brewster’s, accounts, as 
if they dealt with assured historic facts. However, the usefulness 
of such accounts will remain, without regard to their strict his- 
toricity. For at least they represent, each in its way, what pious 
Buddhists have at one time or another believed about this great 
Indian teacher’s earthly career. The story is a noble one. It is, in 
one sense, truly inspired, as well as inspiring. Perhaps, therefore, 
the question of the extent to which it represents things which 
“really happened” may be called academic. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


OUR RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


SourH America Looks aT THE Unirep States, dy CLarence H. Harinc, 
Macmillan Co. 


Tuis little volume, by a thoroughly competent scholar and a dis- 
criminating observer, is admirably adapted to meet the needs of 
the ever increasing number of Americans who take an interest in 
foreign affairs and who desire to reach a real understanding of our 
relations with Latin America. The volume is well written and 
holds the reader’s interest throughout. 

Too many North Americans look at South America through the 
Caribbean and fail to make any distinction between the backward 
and disorderly states which have been the scene of American inter- 
vention and the more stable and progressive states of the Southern 
continent. The present volume corrects that impression. It shows, 
however, that our intervention in the Caribbean area always gives 
rise to hostile criticism in the South American press. “Yankee- 
phobia” is a reality with which we have to reckon. 

Pan-Hispanism and Pan-Latinism, to which a chapter is de- 
voted, are movements which have made some headway among the 
intellectuals, especially among university professors and students, 
but while the two groups are united in opposing Pan-Americanism, 
they have many points of difference, one representing Spanish in- 
fluence and the other French, and to a lesser extent Italian, influ- 
ence. The aim of each is cultural and racial solidarity. That these 
movements are not more vital and successful is due, paradoxical 
as it may at first sight appear, to the economic realities that gave 
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them birth—the growing dependence of Latin America upon 
North American trade and financial assistance. In the opinion even 
of many South Americans, economic factors are likely to prevail, 

As Professor Haring clearly points out, Latin America cannot 
be regarded as a bloc, either culturally, politically, or economi- 
cally. Geographical and racial diversities separate the different 
states in a far greater degree than most of us realize and prevent 
unity of political action. This is evident not only in the relations 
of these states with the United States, but in their relation to the 
League of Nations. Thus when Brazil demanded a permanent seat 
in the Council of the League, she was not supported by the other 
Latin-American states, partly through jealousy and partly through 
the fact that Brazil is of Portuguese, and the others are of Spanish 
origin. If a real Latin-American doc existed, it might cause the 
United States great embarrassment both in the League of Nations 
and in the Pan-American Conferences. 

The attitude of Latin Americans towards the Monroe Doctrine 
is well expressed by José Ingenieros, a well-known Argentine 
writer, as follows: “If during the past century the Monroe Doc- 
trine appeared to be a guarantee for the ‘principle of nationalities’ 
against the ‘right of intervention,’ to-day we perceive that this 
doctrine, in its present interpretation, expresses the ‘right of in- 
tervention’ of the United States against the ‘principle of Latin- 
American nationalities.’ A hypothetical guarantee has been con- 
verted into a very present danger.” 

Very few errors have been noted in the book. An agreement 
submitting a specific question to arbitration is technically known as 
a compromis, not a compromise, as stated on page 100, and the 
“World Court” sits at The Hague and not at Geneva, as stated 
on the same page. Latin America has furnished three judges to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and not two, as is stated 
on page 125; Pessoa of Brazil was preceded by Ruy Barbosa. 


Joun H. Latant 


Tue Liprary OF THE QuarTER, including the reviews of Ovt- 
STANDING Nove s, will be found in the front advertising section. 
—Tue Epirors. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
WHOM POETS HAVE NEGLECTED 


By Rosert P. Tristram CorFin 


MONG the articles to be bought for a dime in any ten-cent 
Ao things spawned in myriads by the machines of this 
age, one does not expect to find poems for sale. Yet any ten-cent 
store has a whole volume of poetry on one or another of its 
counters; and you can have the poetry and keep your dime, too. 
In a house of glass lit by a mysterious lamp from below, life 
swims on wings delicate as Venetian glass, and a universe of 
living gold burns and churns with the rhythm of sunlight on 
windy stalks of grain. Fire in the flood! If a lover of color and 
movement cannot feel that he is worshipping when he gazes into 
the aquarium of goldfish, then he has come by his name falsely. 
Here are the butterflies of the water, the aristocrats of fishdom 
who, like the lilies that outshine Solomon in his glory, toil not 
nor spin. The Creator lays gilt on lavishly; but His bargains make 
the trinkets that the machines have turned out look gaudy and 
pathetic. 

Gold-fish are creatures as close to us as garden pools; we have 
invited them in to share our houses with us. They are fish trapped 
and tamed; they have lost the mystery of great waters. It is the 
children of freedom in the sea, the beams of light that cleave 
deep shadows, that our poets ought to celebrate in song. But they 
have gone gallivanting off to the stars and left the stars of the 
everlasting twilight below the waves to their ancient silences. 
Why is it that we can feel a fellowship for the tiger and the moth, 
and yet remain cold and passive to the beauty of things spotted 
and striped as no creature that lives on air ever was, the moths 
and tigers of the sea? Our sympathy stops at the crest of the 
waves. Mystery and horror we can see below; we people the 
glooms there with monsters such as our ancestor Beowulf fought; 
we applaud the cruelty of Beowulf and his friends when they 
transfix with spears a tenant of the flood—probably an innocent 
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seal. But our love never plumbs the depths. We make friends of 
the carrion eagle and the raven; we make banners and myths and 
poems in their honor. But the ocean has billions of harmless 
grazers, lovely and light as dreams; and for them few make 
songs. 

Surely we who sit at the feet of Sophocles and Shakespeare 
ought to feel the tragedy which is the skate! This creature is the 
tragic mask entire, leering forever open-eyed at the tyranny of 
life. Its mouth forever to the mud turns down at the corners in 
the archaic curve of unutterable woe. Food may enter in there; 
but one knows that its taste is bitter and its strength a mockery. 
Thorns and barbs are becoming to its skin, for the thorns go 
through its soul. Has it pondered its wrongs in its brain until it 
has grown all to head, with its fins no more than facial appendages 
like Victorian side-whiskers and its nether parts shrunk to a mere 
rudder? It is pathos pure and whole. Yet no poet has written of 
this creeping pain, this Tristram of the tide. 

Go to the other pole of the universe, the herring school that 
is all flying arrows and silver joy unleashed, and no poet has 
touched here upon this wonder, either. Yet seeing a school of 
herring one can clearly understand what Lucretius dimly meant 
by his phrase coasts of light. Life and vigor move compactly here 
like a white continent cut loose from its moorings and adventur- 
ing out across an interstellar space. And every last shining will, 
every individual shape of gladness that drinks in life more deeply 
the faster it breathes and swims, fits its symmetry into the sym- 
metry of the whole school. Here one might learn the beauty of 
law in these paths patterned after the parallels of flowing light. 
Geometry and life have kissed here. Greek vases have no surer 
artistry than these separate shapes in this avalanche of life. Sing 
of antelopes and young deer that leave only exact and sharp out- 
lines of their hooves on the dewy grass, if you will; but do not 
compare such slow and clumsy creatures to the herring that thril! 
across the ocean like early sunbeams. Make much of the majesty 
of a company of great ships moving side by side towards a haven; 
but do not shame these millions of living craft keeping exactest 
intervals by likening such dead and few ships to the progress of 
herring that seems like destiny. 
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The whole cycle of wonder that is life is to be seen in the 
smelts. In babyhood they are miracles of translucency; of the 
crystal that they are one can see only their eyes. Eyes, and a thin 
thread that might be a spine. In emerald glooms they are emer- 
ald; in amber, sunlit water they are amber. The light passes 
through them undimmed, undistorted, as the thoughts of God, 
as Wordsworth would have us believe, shine purely through the 
minds of children. They are all eyes, and they drink in the light 
they have been born into with burning innocence. Later on they 
take upon themselves the dignity of a body so pure a silver that 
it puts the April moon out of countenance. Then the urgency of 
passing on the lamp of life lifts them out of the sea and up along 
the streams of sweet water. Slim bodies flash white in March 
moonlight; fins turn to wings to carry them up rocky waterfalls 
from pool to pool. Whoever has taken them in dip-nets in this 
season of spawning has taken poems out of water, white arrows 
of creation clean and swift from the quiver of God. Autumn 
completes the cycle; the smelts move up tidal creeks in solid 
shoals to give up their bodies to the nets that other cycles of life 
may be complete and that new disciples may be won to faith 
in the Father of life by new miracles of bursting nets. 

Do not call these creatures children of darkness, for they love 
light with a love that overcomes the timidity that is built into 
the very vibrations of their hearts. Hold a lantern at the water’s 
edge, and the water will be peopled at once with creatures with 
jewels for eyes drinking in the light, bathing their bodies in the 
fountain of life. Do we in our worship abandon ourselves so 
completely to a light which we cannot understand but know by 
its very beauty to be good? No dreamer who has filled the green- 
wood with fairies has dared to dream of the iridescence and 
fragility, the delicacy and grace of line that are here. One might 
be gazing into another universe where rainbows and vases too 
fragile to handle consorted with nebulae and wandering stars. 

Even the tiniest and drabbest of the sons of ocean have the 
grace that we grope for in the dance. Gray sticklebacks go 
through life with harmony pulsing in their fins. It is the water 
that slows down action to a music of muscles and nerves. Move- 
ment is regulated like a heart throb; these creatures could not be 
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ungainly in their slowest turnings. Blunt-headed chubs swim 
through sunshot waves like notes in a minuet. Even the anchored 
fish, tenants of rocks and shells, have their share of gracefulness, 
Look down the face of a ledge as the tide floods; a thousand little 
sliding doors roll back, and out come ten thousand feathery 
fingers that comb the water for food. There is no lacework so 
delicate, no fern frond so exquisite, as to compare with these 
hands that move together on the housetops of the barnacles. That 
master of fragile art, the Jeweller Frost, could never hammer 
out stars so thin or flower fronds so airy and fine, so like the 
leafage of a dream. 

These are the children of the Creator whom the poets have 
neglected. They are our cousins far removed; they are the 
country relatives we left behind us in the old manor house of the 
sea when we packed up our belongings ages ago and went up into 
the cities of air. We ought not to be cold to country cousins, 
Sometimes such relatives seem to live closer to the rhythm of 
the circling seasons and the rhythm of the marching stars. What 
if the fish, being nearer to the star-dust from which all life came, 
should be the keys to unlock the beauty of the universe? Surely 
their bodies hold a symmetry we have lost under the buffets of 
the air, a splendid color that has faded from our bodies in the 
light of the sun. 
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By CHARLES A. BENNETT 


LAST DAYS OF THE DEVASTATORS 
-By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 


InpDEX To VoLUME SEVENTEEN OF THE YALE REVIEW 


THE index to the present volume of THE YALE Review, which ends with 
this issue, will be published on July 1. It will be sent to all institutions 
among its subscribers, and other subscribers may obtain it on request. 


Se *CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


The Yale Review, 143 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Sirs: For the enclosed cheque for $4.00 please send me The Yale Review for one 


year, beginning with the adibwocaccccsescoqnesdnséodegeniapahibiaibaiat issue. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN STUDIES 


New Studies now ready for distribution include: 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

No. 24. William Wordsworth—His Doctrine and Art in their Historical Relations. By Arthur 

Beatty. Revised Edition. 310 pp. Paper, $2.00. 

SCIENCE 
No. 4. The Optic and prensa Characters of Artificial Minerals. By Alexander N. Winchell. 
A thorough treatment of the artificial minerals giving their chemical name and composition, 
crystal system, physical characteristics, optic properties, inversions, and synthesis. 215 pp. 


Paper, $1.50. 
_ SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HISTORY 
No. 12. Miracula Sanctae Virginis Mariae. A hitherto unpublished twelfth century MS. from the 
aa of the University of Chicago, edited with preface by Elise F. Dexter. 61 pp. Paper, 
1.00. 
No. 13. The History of the Byzantine Empire. By A. A. Vasiliev. Volume I of this history is now 
ready. 453 pp. Paper, $3.00. 
Published 1927 


The — of William Blake. By Helen C. White. Language and Literature No. 23. 276 pp. 
Paper, $2.50. 


In Preparation 
The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800. By S. A. Leonard. Language and 
Literature No. 25. Ready September 1928. 
Goethe's Lyric Poems in English Translation after 1860. By Stella M. Hinz. Language and Liter- 
ature No. 26. Ready November 1928. 


Orders with remittance payable to G. L. Gilbert, Bursar, will be received by the University 
Editor, 701 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Write for a complete list of publications 


THE DUTTON BOOK oF || THE DUTTON 
THE MONTH FOR JULY MYITERY (rite divuiges 


TheWoman Who || FOR JULY at 


Selected and recommended as the out- 

Invented Love standing detective-mystery story 

é of the month. 
By Guido Da Verona 

skeletons—new skeletons. The 
rectangle. |The woman— family skeleton. The seven 
Platonic friend —who finally became ||| sisters, mute, speechless wit- 
wy friend thro nesses in 
the machinations of the woman who Room 34—the pearl necklace 
co {i} mutterings of an aged relative 
Il «Under Oak — Next” —and 
ing the Dutton Bonk then skeletons unearthed— 
his request involves mein no obligation gkeletons—new skeletons. 
Name The Seven Sisters—stern— 
Address silent—relentless stand. $2.00 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 
NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of Tur Yate Review The Editors will contribute a carefy|} 
selected list of important books as they appear. The longer notices of “Outstandiy 


Novels” will be found on page xiv. 
BELLES-LET T RES 


Tristan AND dy JosePpH BepiER, ¢r. dy 
Be roc, A. & C. Boni. 

An English version of this French classic entirely 

worthy of the original. 

Rozert Louis Stevenson, by K. CHEsTErR- 
Ton, Dodd, Mead. 

Mr. Chesterton proves a witty champion of R. L. S. 

against his severer critics. 

Tue Srupiw X1Xth Century, dy Leon Daupet, 
tr, by L. GALANTIERE, Payson & Clarke. 

A French defender of Catholicism and royalism fires 

a broadside of invective into the age of “spineless 

liberalism.” 

Tue PuitosopHer’s Liprary: THe Works oF 
SCHOPENHAUER, edited by Witt Durant; 
Tue Works or Prato, edited by Inwin Ep- 
MAN; Simon & Schuster. 

A convenient one-volume abridgment of Jowett’s 

Plato, and translations of Schopenhauer by Haldane 

and Saunders. 

Cuarces M. Dovucury, dy Barker Fairvey, 
Oxford Press. 

The first critical consideration of a modern prose 

epic and its author. 

New York Is Nor America, dy Forp Mapox 
Forp, A. & C. Boni. 

Rambling, genial talks about people and meals. 

Conoutstavor, Puitie Harper. 

In a stacatto style, this English visitor writes cap- 

tions on America as seen from a car-window. 

Tue Livine Biste, edited by Botton Hatt, re- 
vised by BerTHoLeET, Knopf. 

Omitting repetitions, genealogies, and other matter 

deemed no longer of vital interest, the editor presents 

a shortened form of the King James version (with 

modern headings) rearranged to obtain clearer his- 

torical sequence. 

Sarari, 5y Martin Jounson, Putnam. 

Many excellent reproductions of their remarkable 

photographs give distinction to this record of the 

adventures of the Johnsons in wild Africa. 

Barrie, THomas Mou tt, Scribner. 

Interpretation of Barrie’s work by a critic who holds 

it in affectionate admiration. 

SHAKESPEARE ImprRoveD, 4y SpeEn- 
cer, Harvard Press. 

In an easy, witty form Mr. Spencer has embodied re- 


(continued on page Vii!) 


sults of well-grounded research into the acted a 
printed Restoration versions of Shakespeare. 
Fireries, RaBINDRANATH Tacore, 
lan, 
Words of Eastern wisdom by the Indian poet, orig 
nally written for his Oriental friends on fans x 
pieces of silk, here printed in a decorative format, 
Tue Siamese Cat, dy Leon Unverwoon, Bre 
tano. 
A mixture of humorous fable and fantastic egy 
in which a Siamese cat talks at times of human 2 
fairs as he sees them, the text illustrated with ¢ 
author’s spirited woodcuts. 
Cotiector’s Cuoice, dy Joun T. Wintenicy 
Greenberg. 
Mr. Winterich conveys the excitement of his hob 
with warnings about the traps for the unwary, 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


Portrrair oF Lapy Mary Mownracu, 
Barry, Bobbs-Merrill. 

In lively colors the author paints this great lady q 

18th century London. 

Sunpry Great GENTLEMEN, 4y Manryjor 
Bowen, Dodd, Mead. 

Essays in a dramatic style on six national leaders, tf 

best dealing with Frederick II and Louis XII. 

Tue Gonzaca, Setwyn Brinton, Brent 

The first full and judicial history of the lords a 
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The remarkable story of the Brontés loses nothing 

Abbé Dimnet’s sympathetic telling. 

Jane WetsH anv Jane Jy Exizan 
Drew, Harcourt, Brace. 

Sketch of a glowing personality, based on her bri 

liant letters. 

My Lire, 4y Isapora Duncan, Liveright. 

Revealing pages from the intimate history of 

artist. 

LETTERS FROM JosEPH Conrap, edited by Ric 
ARD GarRneETT, Bobds-Merrill. 

Letters to a friendly critic, of first importance ™ 

cause of their record of Conrad’s literary activil 

LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE, ? 
Rosert Graves, Doubleday, Doran. 

A highly interesting, yet not entirely clarifying, 

terpretation of this figure of modern legend. 
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by Emil Ludwig 


E biographer of Napoleon, the man of 
war, now gives us the story of the Prince 


The Road to 
UENOS AYRES 


by Albert Londres 


VIVID and fearless expose of the in- 

ternational white slave traffic. It has 
praised by all critics. Blair Niles said: 
book of such integrity and penetration 
not fail to influence thought.”—N. Y. 
dd Tribune. Now in its third edition. 
yensation in France, $2.50 


iE entertaining accounts 
of great travelers who 


heat waves 
hit you don’t 
get grouchy — 
take a calm, cool 
stroll through 
this literary gar- 
den. There are 
books here which 
will amuse and 
amaze you— others 


which will soothe 
and cheer you. 


vil 


FRUIT 
by Warner Fabian 


LS to the modern college 
girl is a laboratory experi- 
mentand anengrossing adven- 
the formulas of law, 
custom and society count as 
nothing when they clash with . 
her thirst for experience. The 
author of Flaming Youth has 
added a new type to his gallery 
of famous portraits. $2.00 


Bur 
GENTLEMEN 
MARRY 


BRUNETTES 
by Anita Loos 


“PTHE life of Dorothy,” 
writes Lorelei, “‘is not 
going to be so much for girls 
to resemble as it is to give 
them a hint what they should 
stop doing.” Hilariously 
funny —with many naughty 
winks and 26 irresponsi- 
intimate illustrations 
$2. 


Ralph Barton. 


GEORGIE 
MAY 


by Maxwell 
Bodenheim 


E story of a courtesan 


living in the underworld 
This prob- 
ing of her heart, and 
mind has never been excelled 
in American fiction — it is a 


POEMS IN PRAISE menian fiction 
OF PRACTICALLY | tears and irony 
NOTHING 
ing. $2.00 

by Samuel Hoffenstein LL FE 


“TF you value wit, felicity of phras- 
ing, technical brilliance, sardonic 
1OSE who have lightly 


lyricism and just plain fun, the book 
will be worth at least ten times what Fe thy to y 
> i to relish scandal have left 


contemporaries of 
co Polo. e texts are 
and of a most delight- 
quality. Black and Gold 
wry. Octavo. 


Wertenbaker 


IS Odyssey of youth, 
carefree, gay and preoc- 
d with living, rather 


solving world problems, it cost you.” —Burton Rascoe. 


Sixth edition. $2.00 


inating and enthralli 
by Dorothy Parker volume.” — sunday R 
Author of ENOUGH ROPE Literature. 
ORE sly lyrics about which the 


critics will soon begin to m 
such phrases as “ exquisitely whimsical — = 8 
uncorseted but not devoid of grace—ironi- 
cally flippant—full of salty humor.” $2.00 


Wherever GOOD BOOKS are sold. cS) 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 


61 West 48th Street 
New York City 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


‘THe TRAINING oF AN AMERICAN, Burton J. 
Henprick, Houghton Mifflin. 

This large volume recording the early life of Wal- 

ter H. Page, and incorporating many of his letters, 

completes a notable American biography. 

SoLpIER oF THE SouTH, edited by ArTHUR IN- 
MAN, Houghton Mifflin. 

A new issue, with additions, of General Pickett’s 

gallant, heart-breaking Civil War letters. 

Maxepgace Tuackeray, dy Lewis 
ME Doubleday, Doran. 

Anecdotal biography with informative background 

of Thackeray’s London. 

Mary Topp Lincotn, 4y Honore 
Morrow, Morrow. 

The author adduces much contemporary evidence to 

show that, though Mrs. Lincoln could be erratic in 

manner and sharp in speech, she was by no means 

the disagreeable woman described by Herndon. 

Fremont, Sy ALLAN Nevins, 2 vols., Harper. 

A profusely documented, engrossing biography of 

an explorer of the West. 

Tue Borcias, dy Giuseppe Porticuiotti, fr. dy 
B. Knopf. 

The complete annals of a gifted family, whose ex- 

cesses the author does not seek to minimize. 

Henry Hupson, 4y Ltewetyn Powys, Harper. 

By industrious use of scanty material and of a re- 

sourceful imagination Mr. Powys has rounded out a 

useful biography. 

Nicoto Macuiave.ui, dy Giusepre 
tr. by R. Roeper, Brentano. 

Without distorting history, the author has succeeded 

in bringing to life the famous Florentine. 

Tue Stump Farm, 4y Rose, Little, 
Brown. 

A farmer’s wife writes homely chronicles of the 

struggle for bare existence in the Northwest. 

Tue “Axso Rans,” dy Don C, Serrz, Crowell. 

An able journalist outlines a series of vigorous por- 

trait-studies of defeated presidential candidates from 

Burr to Bryan. 

Tue Cus, 4y Maurice ér. dy 
F. Symons, Bobds-Merrill. 

The romantic history of Gaston de Raousset-Boul- 

bon and his desperate attempt in 1850-1854 to found 

a colony in Mexico. 

Krr Carson, Sy Srancey Vestat, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

From the limbo of vague legend the author rescues 

the pioneer fighter in an account that has vitality 

and buoyancy. 


(continued on page X) 


Anprew Jounson, Jy Ropert W. Winsroy_ 

A life of the “tailor-made President” calling for 

revised judgment of his career. “a 

BUCCANEERS OF THE PaciFic, /y Grog 
Wycuer.ey, Bobds-Merrill. 

In colloquial form, the author retells the Picaresq 

stories of Drake, Morgan, Dampier, and others. 


FICTION 


Tue Brack Cap, compiled by Cynritia Asourr 
Scribner. 

Thirteen modern mystery stories, plus Barrie’s teg 

ing dramatic skit, “Shall We Join the Ladies?,” he 

first published. 

On THE Sixtu Day, dy Giuseppe Bianco, 
Merrill. 

The pathos in the situation of a man left alone, fg 

by his wife and then by his daughter, is brought o 

in this original, unforced narrative. 

Tue Hore, dy Exizasetu Bowen, Dial Pre 

An uncommon psychological study of the inverted: 

lations in an English group transplanted to a Rivie 

resort, which are finally exposed by the close bru 
of the chief character with the possibility of dead 

Tuey Nor Sieep, dy Srruruers Bur 
Scribner. 

Ten short stories that do not rise above a gene 

level of competence. 

CrusavE, Donn Byrne, Little, Brown. 

Romantic pageantry, in which a true-born Ir 

knight rides away to Jerusalem. 

Tue Turee-Cornerep Hat, 4y Don Pep 
Antonio De Atrarcon, ér. dy Martin Ar 
STRONG, Simon & Schuster. 

A merry tale from the Spanish, beautifully tra 

lated, illustrated, and printed. 

Tue Way Tuines Arg, dy E. M. Detar 
Harper. 

With quick penetration and ebullient humor, 4 

author pictures the family life of a young wom 

talented but not sufficiently so to escape boredom 

Tue Buessinc oF Pan, dy Lorv Dunsayy, P 
nam. 

A charmingly told, frankly fantastic tale of the 

turn to an English village of the great god Pan. 

A Mrrror For Wircues, Ester Fors 
Houghton Mifflin. 

A well-handled story of old New England, dist 

guished by faithfulness in description of a ™ 

misunderstood setting and by fresh observation 
the people. 

Tue Erernat Moment, dy E. M. Fort 
Harcourt, Brace. 

A long title story, in which the author enriches 
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Two Great Books by HILAIRE BELLOC 


DANTON 


Hilaire Belloc portrays the power, the 
courage, the genius of the man who is 
believed to have directed the bloodiest 
of all insurrections, that of the tenth of 
August, 1792, which overturned the 
French monarchy. $5.00 


Personal 


Recollections of the 
Civil War 
BY JOHN GIBBON 
Brigadier-General, U. S. A. 
The autobiography of a soldier in 
the Civil War who saw a great deal 


of action and was able to write 
memoirs which reveal the nation’s 


psychology during this 
conflict. 


Mushrooms 
By William S. Thomas 
A handbook for use | 
in woods and fields, 
with descriptions and 
key to the identifica- 
tion of 128 species. 
Illustrations are most- 
lyincolor. Directions 
for cooking edible 
species are included. 


$3.50 


BY H. E. ANTHONY 


The book treats of every 
species and subspecies 
of mammal known north 
of the Rio Grande in- 
cluding not only land 
mammals but marine 
mammals as well. With 
32 plates in color and 
over 200 other illustra- 


.50 
$3.5 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Vol. III. The historical truth that the 
chief social and political phenomena of 
national history are religious in origin is 
emphasized, This period of English his- 
tory is treated in a separate volume be- 
cause it has a character all its own. $3.75 


Concerning 
Man’s Origin 
BY 
SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


A book dealing with man’s remote 
history and his puzzling future. An 
attempt at a solution of the most 


perplexing yet fascina- 


ting of questions. 


$2.00 


The Family 
In the Making 


BY 
MARY BURT MESSER 


An attempt to trace the 
evolution of the family 
as a human institution 
from its earliest forms 
to those of the present 
time. The family is seen 
as an institution of equal 
importance with the 
“3° state. $3.50 


For sale at all booksellers 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


realistic theme with subtle implications, and several 

shorter pieces of more fantastic content. 

SouTHERN Cuarm, dy Isa Knopf. 

Contains a fine authentic sketch of a Southern lady, 

who late in life discovers and accepts the universe. 

Wipe Fievps, dy Paut Green, McBride. 

Persuasive stories of Carolina people by the author 

of “In Abraham’s Bosom.” 

Reeps anp Mup, éy Brasco Ipanez, dy 
I. Dution. 

An early Ibafiez work telling of the odorous life in 

a Spanish fishing village. 

Hanoinc Jounny, Jounston, Ap- 
pleton. 

A new Irish writer emerges in these grim scenes of 

a strange career. 

Tue Man wxo Knew Coouipce, 4y Sincrair 
Lewis, Harcourt, Brace. 

Despite passages of telling monologue, the author 

has not solved the difficult problem of making a 

bore continuously interesting who talks through 275 

pages. 

Tue Bony, WynpHamM Lewis, Harcourt, 
Brace. 

A series of sketches mainly written around the prodi- 

gious Ker-Orr and his visigothic laughter. 

Tue Istanp Wirnin, 4y Lupwic Lewisoxun, 
Harper. 

Portrait of an American Jew, extraordinary for its 

emotional sensitiveness and intellectual scope. 

An Artist In THE Famity, dy Sarah GERTRUDE 
Mituin, Liveright. 

A rather bare narrative built on a firm logical struc- 

ture, of an artist in an uncongenial South African 

setting. 

A Girt Aporine, 4y Viota Dutton. 

Delicate, quietly humorous, and altogether pleasant 

love story. 

Up Eset River, 4y Marcarer Prescotr 
MontacuE, Macmillan. 

Introduces to the outside world in the pleasing ac- 

cent of West Virginia a picturesque American hero, 

the mythical Tony Beaver. 

Deav Lovers are Farrurut Lovers, Fran- 
ces Newman, Liveright. 

In an elaborately involuted manner, the author sets 

forth the enchantment that a Southern Apollo casts 


over two women. 


Rainnow ROUND MY SHOULDER, dy Howarp W. 
Ovum, Bodds-Merrill. 

Monologues breaking easily into song that repro- 

duce naturally and vividly a wandering negro’s way 

of living and feeling. 


Tue Lanp or THE Cuitpren, dy S. G. 
BuRGSKY, by N. N. SELIVANovA, Lonp. 
mans, Green. 

A panorama of Russian life since 1917 with ix 

terror, confusion, and excitement realized in dr. 

matic incidents and framed in vague idealism. 

Mr. Weston’s Goop Wing, dy T. F. Powy 
Viking Press. 

In a sensuous style is related the advent of the Aj. 

mighty into the English village of Follydown, with 

his magical wines of love and death. 

Dezonair, G. B. Stern, Knopf. 

A light diversion, in which a possessive and pathetic 

mother stands out as a memorable figure. 

SHAKEN By THE Wino, dy Ray Srracuey, Mx. 
millan. 

Early American religious hysteria and other experi. 

ences reproduced in a realistic novel which does not 

quite get off the ground. 

Tue Gypsy, dy W. B. Trites, Stokes. 

Romance in a rhythmic prose ending in melodrama, 

Bic Matt, 4y Brann Wurttock, Appleton, 

Mr. Whitlock’s theme is the conflict in a political 

crisis between public duty and personal relations. 

TarkA THE Otter, 4y Henry 
Dutton. 

In an absorbing story of an otter, the author comes 

close to the wild life in the waters of Exmoor and 

Dartmoor. 

Deuce, 4y S. Fowter Wricut, Cosmopolitan, 

Recounts the thrilling escapes from a submerged 

world of a handful of people, who found a new 

social order with the author’s approval. 


POETRY & PLAYS 


Coquette, Grorce and Ann P. 
Bripcers, Longmans, Green. 

A successful play of Southern life, with a pathetic 

central réle, and a tragic ending that develops from 

the conflict of changing social codes. 

Tue Kine or Spain, 5y Bopenueim, 
Liveright. 

The title piece of this book of poems, “Advice toa 

Steam Engine,” and “Jazz Music” reveal the 

author’s range and effectiveness. 

Twist O’ SmMoxe, 4y Mitprep Bowers, 
Press. 

Light lyrics on classic themes gracefully turned. 

Tue Prays or Grorc Bicxner, G. 
Lop, Viking Press. 

A fragment and two complete plays—one of them 


“Danton’s Death,” a striking tragedy recently pr-§ 


duced in New York by Reinhardt, modern in it 
attitude and robust dialogue, first published in 1535. 


(continued on page X11) 
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Chinese Painting 
By JOHN C. FERGUSON 
comprehensive and well written account 


of Chinese painting through the centuries... 
splendidly illustrated.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
$12.50 


JAMES WESTFALL 
THOMPSON 


The heart of the Middle Ages is here revealed. 

It is the only work in English on this subject 

that has been weer ¥ for twenty-five years. 
.00 


Suicide 
By RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
“|, enough melodramas and American trage- 


dies for a five foot shelf of fiction.’’ 
—Oakland Tribune. 


£3.00 
Current Christian 
Thinking 


By GERALD B. SMITH 


... an excellent survey of the state of re- 
ligious thinking in the United States today. 
His sections on Fundamentalism, Modernism 
and the controversy over evolution are espe- 
cially American Mercury. 

00 


of the 
Pacific 


Edited by J. B. CONDLIFFE 


In Honolulu last summer the representatives of 
nine diverse civilizations conferred upon mat- 
ters of mutual concern. The proceedings of 
this second Conference of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations are complete in this book. £7.00 


Jesus 
A New Biography 
By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
‘Fairness, simplicity, precision, scholarship, 
mark his candid chapters.’’— 7ime. 
‘*... a book of the first importance... the 


best book now available on the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. —The Nation 
£3.00 


The Nature of the World 
and of Man 


By SIXTEEN SCIENTISTS at the 
University of Chicago 


Critics have united in calling this one of the 
finest and most engrossing popularizations of 
current science in existence. £5.00 


New Essays 


by Oliver Goldsmith 
Edited by RONALD S. CRANE 


‘...amajor event in literary publication.’’ 
—Chicago Daily News. 
These eighteen essays are now published for 
the first time under Goldsmith’s name. 
Cloth, $3.00 
First printing in leather, $10.00 


Childbirth 
By WILLIAM GEORGE LEE, M.D. 


Reliable and practical informa- 
tion for the person most con- 
cerned with the process of being 
born—the mother. It is based on the sound 
medical practice of a clinician and teacher of 
obstetrics of wide experience. $3.00 


Aesthetics of the Novel 
By VAN METER AMES 


A study of the novel by means of a theory of 
aesthetics worked out from the general stand- 
point of pragmatism. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Poems, 4y Cuincu Carxins, Knopf. 

In its finest passages Miss Calkins’ verse rises to the 

sharp intensity of a seagull’s cry. 

‘THouGuts wirHout Worps, 4y CLarENCE Day, 
Knopf. 

Though there are a few (very apt) words, the pic- 

torial writing conveys eloquently these comic or 

ironic thoughts. 

Anp So To Bep, dy J. B. Facan, Holt. 

A racy comedy embodying imaginary episodes in 

the lives of Mr, and Mrs. Pepys. 

Two PasseNcGERs For CHetsEa, dy Oscar W. 
Firxins, Longmans, Green. 

Very readable one-act plays, the first presenting with 

humorous gusto the Carlyles and their circle. 

Tue Seventu 4y Ropert Hitryer, Vik- 
ing Press. 

A collection of poems including a group of charm- 

ing Pastorals and a well-sustained Prothalamion. 

SELECTED Poems or Amy Lowe Lu, edited by 
Joun Livincston Lowes, Houghton Miffin. 

A critical selection that will win new friends for 

Miss Lowell’s work. 

Tue Poems anp LETTERs oF ANDREW MARVELL, 
edited by H. M. Marcotioutn, 2 vols., Ox- 
ford Press. 

A finely printed scholarly edition of this 17th cen- 

tury poet, with many letters not before published. 

Poems or Giovanni ér. dy ARLETTA M. 
Assott, Harold Vinal. 

Selections from the work of an esteemed modern 

Italian poet done fairly smoothly, if freely, into 

English verse. 

Winp out or Betetceuse, 4y Marcaret Top 
Ritter, Macmillan, 

A sheaf of short poems, some of which move with 

dramatic energy. 

Burninc 4y Louis UNTERMEYER, Har- 
court, Brace. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s Muse sings most felicitously in 

six verse book reviews, 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Germany Ten Years Arter, dy Georce H. 
Danton, Houghton Mifflin. 

Discusses the rise of the German republic from a 

sympathetic point of view. 

REVOLUTION AND REAcTION MopERN FRANCE, 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, Brentano. 

Seeing the history of modern France as “the history 

of ‘the Revolution of 1789,” Mr. Dickinson epito- 

mizes the successive steps by which “the sovereignty 


of the people” has become finally established. 


Tue anv Face oF by Rex 
¢r. dy F. S. Fur and) 
Tart, Knopf. 

An impressive German picture of conditions ; 

Russia, with a philosophical interpretation, 

Time anp WesTERN Man, dy Lew, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Comprehensive attack on the “time-notions” wh; 

the author believes are now in the ascendant. 

A. E. F., 5y Hunter Liccett, Dodd, Mead. 

General Liggett writes with candor and authori 

on the American military part in the Great War. 

American Inquisitors, Water Lippyay 
Macmillan. 

Incisive commentary on Dayton and Chicago, 


CrraTion BY Evo.ution, edited by Francg 
Mason, Macmillan. 

A symposium for the general reader, to which ; 

eminent American and British scientists contriby 

chapters in their special fields. 

AMERICAN Prosperity, 4y Paut M. Mazwy 
Viking Press. 

A New York banker looks at its phenomena. 


Tue Great Banp-Wacon, 
Cuartes Merz, John Day Co. 

Picture of America in 1928 with the objectivity an 

speed of the cinema, plus humorous criticism. 

PRESIDENTIAL YEARS, 1787-1860, Sy Meso 
MINNIGERODE, Putnam, 

Stories of political intrigue in elections enliven 

by many quotations from contemporary newspaper 

ConpDEMNED To Deviv’s Isianp, 4y Biair Nit 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Impressions of a sensitive visitor to a penal colony 

Tue Restxess Paciric, dy Roosevet 
Scribner. 

A timely study of the conflicting forces at work i 

the Pacific area, advocating preparedness. 


Human Varues Veritigs, y Henry 0s 
BORN Tay.or, Macmillan. 

A modern Aristotelian brings breadth of thought an 

experience to the definition of man’s ultimate go 


Tammany Haun, dy W. R. Werner, Dowdle 
day, Doran. 

An able, if not a detached, statement of the «as 

against Tammany. 

Sympotism, 4y ALFRED NortH 
Macmillan. 

Three lectures in a difficult form on the meaning 0 


symbolism and the necessity for a constant revisiol 
. of symbols to prevent social atrophy. 


(continued on page XIv) 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


ppleton Books 


OF LASTING VALUE 


JACK KELSO 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


In this lung dramatic poem, the author of ‘‘Spoon River Anthology,’’ recounts the life story of Jack 
Kelso, poet, wanderer, friend of Lincoln and half legendary figure. Scenes from the Black Hawk 
War, the last days of the Indians, the Civil War, Spanish American War and the World War, with 
their effects upon liberty and purity of government. The drift of American life is revealed in 
rapid and epigrammatic dialogue. In his lonely wanderings, Jack Kelso takes on the dimensions of 
a universal figure. In his story lies the symbol of his country’s spiritual life. $2.50 


DISRAELI 


By André Maurois. Story of the amazing 
dandy, novelist, diplomat, Prime Minister, con- 
fidant of the Queen. Everybody is reading 
this extraordinary biography. $3.00 


BIG MATT 


By Brand Whitlock. ‘‘A gripping story ... 
A tremendous, human drama .. . a brilliant 
and vivid study of contemporary political life.” 
— Boston Herald. $2.00 


SPOKESMEN 
Modern Writers and American Life 
By 7. K. Whipple. A critical analysis of 
Sinclair Lewis, Sandburg, Dreiser, O’Neill, 
Sherwood Anderson and other outstanding 
authors, $2.50 


THE A. E. F. IN 
BATTLE 


By Dale Van Every. ‘‘A compact running 
account of the American participation in the 
World War... which is bound to prove indis- 
pensable for a quick survey of what actually 
happened in France.”’—N. Y. World. $3.00 


D. APPLETON 


35 West 32d Street, New York 


HANGING JOHNNY 


By Myrtle Johnston. A novel that in its grip- 
ping intensity and its strange beauty is recog- 
nized as one of the leading literary creations of 
the year. $2.00 


THE INNOCENTS 
OF PARIS 


By C. E. Andrews. ‘‘Of the spring books for 
voyagers, this is the most interesting for people 
who are setting out for the belle ville on the 
New Yorker. $2.50 


THE CAMPUS 


By Robert Cooley Angell. A study of contem- 
porary undergraduate life in the American 
University. Dr. Angell deals penetratingly 
and frankly with the facts of present conditions. 
He pleads for the restoration of the intellectual 
ideal. $2.50 


A STUDY of the 
MODERN DRAMA 


By Barret H. Clark. Accepted as the indispen- 
sable work on modern European and American 
drama. Revised edition. $3.50 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


Tue Roan to Heaven, 4y THomas Beer, 
Knopf. 
FTER the many sultry, dusty tales of 
modern youth (adolescent in mind if 
not in age, able to express themselves only in 
terms of neurotic bewilderment) which the 
winds of fiction have lately blown to us, this 
novel comes as a gust of fresh, tonic air from 
the open spaces. Here is a vigorous young man 
of thirty, who swings along the road from 
Zerbetta, Ohio, by way of battlefields of 
France and cinema studios of Los Angeles, 
enters New York, and shows himself suffi- 
ciently intelligent to keep his head among the 
intelligentsia, sufficiently mature to keep his 
personal integrity among the fly-by-nights. 
Lamon Coe, nevertheless, savors the great city 
to the full, turning its metallic taste over on 
his tongue. He likes people and tests those that 
he meets eagerly and shrewdly, seeking to see 
them for what they are, individual men and 
women, rather than as “types” in a puppet- 
show. He knows what he wants, light love or 
friendship or love in marriage, knows it for 
what it is, takes it, gives something in return, 
and goes back to Zerbetta. The book has a 
central vitality, and, except for an over-strain 
at times in descriptive phrases, the story is 
told with freedom and discernment. 
Tue Crosep Garpen, Green, ¢r. dy 
H. L. Stuart, Harper. 
HE second novel of this young Ameri- 
can, who lives and writes in France, 
concerns the terribly circumscribed life of a 
young French girl, enclosed in jealous hate 
as in an iron ring, and her frustrated attempt 
to escape from it into an illusive love for a 
man whom she does not know. After a series 
of abortive experiences, her obsession runs 
into insanity. As in “Avarice House,” the 
method is one of intense concentration upon 
significant incidents and a single psychological 
motive, simply and skilfully revealed. Adri- 
enne Mesurat’s dark history moves to its con- 
clusion with relentless logic, leaving to the 
reader only one loophole of comfort (and 
criticism), that life itself cannot be counted 
upon to be either so relentless or so logical. 


Daisy anp Dapune, dy Mac ULAY, Line. 
right. 

ARLY in the game the author discreetly 

lets us know that Daisy and Daphne and 
Marjorie Wynne are all the same person 
Daphne being the best foot that Daisy puts 
foremost to meet a world in which she hopes 
to earn a living and find a mate, and Myr. 
jorie being the concealed hand with which 
she writes silly but profitable novels. Through 
a lack of co-ordination among the three, con. 
fusion arises, ending in a débacle which costs 
this many-sided young woman her job, her 
fiancé, and her zest for writing. Though the 
main matter is not one of magnitude, there 
are excellent sketches of minor figures, and 
throughout the book Miss Macaulay lays 
about the present scene freely with her light 
lash of wit. The novel sustains her old theme 
that life does not alter with the revolving 
years. Yet in her consistent application of ridi- 
cule to all the vagaries of modernity, onc 
suspects a lurking fear that something may, 
after all, some day change. 
Mr. Hopce ann Mr. Hazarp, dy Eivor 

Knopf. 

ANTASY—says Mr. E. M. Forster— 

“asks us to pay something extra.” So does 
poetry. Elinor Wylie, who offers both, exacts 
a double fee, and her readers, flattered by her 
brilliance and imagination, pay with delight 
for “Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard,” as for its 
predecessors. When this story opens, Mr. 
Hazard, a strange survivor of a lost genera- 
tion, with the mind of Shelley and the his- 
tory of Byron, returns for a summer on the 
Thames to an England that has given over 
romantic adventures in Greece and India and 
settled down to modern industrial imperial- 
ism. He is drifting back into poetry and love 
in a riverside garden presided over by 4 
charming sophisticated lady with two charm- 
ing unsophisticated daughters, when he 's 
brought up sharp against Mr. Hodge, a realist 
of the new order. The conflict between Mr. 
Hazard and Mr. Hodge is brief and dramate. 
There is a shock of two worlds meeting. 
Crystal shivers on steel—H. M. 
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THE YALE REVIEW XV 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 
Edited by Josepn Ratner 


Professor John Dewey’s many admirers and readers have long wanted a single volume that 
would bring together the salient features of his work in the various fieids of philosophy, as they 
are related to one another in a logical and synthetic manner. Dr. Joseph Ratner has succeeded 
admirably in performing this difficult task. Professor Dewey is today acknowledged as America’s 
most original living philosopher, and this book contains the heart of his philosophy. $4.00 

Students’ Edition $3.25 
EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH 
Thirty Years of British Imperial History 
By Water Puevrs Haut, Princeton University 

‘‘Deofessor Hall brings these problems (of the empire) into as clear outline as the incomplete 
picture of the present permits and combines with this informing survey sketches of personalities 
which are never academic nor formal, and a narrative which is enlivened by a delightful sense 
of humor.’’—Professor James T. Shotwell, Columbia University. $4.50 


Students’ Edition $3.60 
MYSTIC ITALY 


By Micnaet I. Rosrovrzerr, Yale University 
After an introductory chapter depicting the spiritual and religious agitation of the Roman 
world, the subsequent chapters interpret some of the most important archeological evidence 
regarding the Greek mystery religions of the first three centuries A.D. in Pompeii and Rome. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and the symbolism and significance of each picture is ex- 
plained in persuasive detail. $2.50 


CATULLUS AND HORACE 


Two Poets in Their Environment 
By Tenney Frank, John Hopkins University 
The turbulent and picturesque age of Cicero and Caesar is made the vivid background for the 
critical studies of Catullus and Horace. These two prominent poets are presented as they acted 
in and reacted to their environment, and their writings are examined in the light of their va- 
riegated experiences. $3.00 


THE LURE OF SUPERIORITY 
A Study in the Psychology of Motives 
By Waytanp F. Vaucuan, Boston University 
Discusses engagingly the manner in which vanity drives persons afflicted with some physical 
or mental handicap to seek either to overcome their inferiority altogether or to attain compen- 
sation in some other field of activity. Labor movements, feminists, the Jews, and a number of 
prominent individuals are studied in detail to make evident how handicapped groups and per- 


sons work out their particular compensation. $3.00 
Students’ Edition $2.40 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 
An Analysis of Common Emotional Disorders 
By Enauisu Bacay, University North Carolina 
Professor Bagby succeeds in pointing out the causes and effects of social maladjustment and 
individual inferiority. The various manifestations of the inferiority complex are analyzed, their 
effects on personality discussed, and the specific means for their removal suggested. The dis- 


cussion is illustrated by extraordinarily apt clinical material. $2.50 
Students’ Edition $2.00 
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Tip-Top 
—is the— 


W atchword 
Everywhere 


ESSA’ 

IP-TOP Wrist has many features 
you’d expect to find only in high- Sm, quar 
priced watches—octagon design, silver wing 

or radium dial, sunken second dial, ar- 
tistic hands and numerals and detachable THE I 
strap of genuine pigskin. Its dial is set time 
at an angle, an exclusive feature, mak- Ho one 
ing it possible to wear Tip-Top on either — 


side of the wrist. 

Tip-Top is made for service. Has a 
genuine Krack-proof Krystal, dust-proof 
ease and pigskin strap that’s made to 
last. Silver dial for $3.50 or radium for 
$4.00. 


Tip-Top Pocket Watch 


Silver Dial—Krack-proof Krystal 


Lic. Ingraham Pat. 14458 


ACH Tip-Top Watch is fitted in a patented 
octagon design, dust-proof, highly finished, 
nickeled case, thin model which fits any pocket 


trimly. Each has a patented Krack-proof Krystal, HI 
defying knocks and shocks. Pan 
The New Haven Clock Co. F 
for more than five Q ti —, dollar watch. Radium Dia 
4E 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKS 


sued in limited editions and sold without discount for cash only 


STUDIES IN FLORENTINE PAINTING 
By RICHARD OFFNER 


With many photogravure and halftone plates. 
imited edition. $30.00 delivered 


hook of its kind that has appeared for a long 
Langton Douglas. 


VENETIAN PAINTING IN AMERICA 
By BERNARD BERENSON 
Sm. quarto. Illustrated, Limited edition. $10.25 delivered. 


the most significant works of reconstructive 
riticism that have appeared in recent years on the 
subject of Italian painting.— The Dial, 


ESSAYS IN THE STUDY OF SIENESE 
PAINTING 
By BERNARD BERENSON 
Sm, quarto. Illustrated, Limited edition. $7.75 delivered. 


A \\; Berenson has the inestimable virtue of communi- 
ating the spirit and mood in which he works. . 
—New York Times 


THE LATE YEARS OF MICHELANGELO 
By WILHELM R. VALENTINER 
fave. Illustrated. Limited edition. $10.25 delivered. 


No one has made the mysterious giant of the renais- 
sance live for us in the same degree.—New York Times 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
378 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


| 
| 


XVII 


Studies in Early 
Christianity 
Edited by Shirley Jackson Case 


Nineteen international authorities contribute 
essays to this critical investigation of Christian 
beginnings. 

A presentation book to Professors Frank Cham- 
berlain Porter and Benjamin Wisner Bacon of 


Yale Divinity School. 

‘«While all of the essays have the dig- 
nity worthy of their occasion, none 
is too technical for comprehension by 
anyone really interested in New Tes- 


tament work.’’ 


—The Churchman 


Price, $4.50 
At all booksellers. 


The Century Co. 


| 353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


DIRECTORY OF GOOD BOOKSTORES 


DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 
20 SOUTH STREET, AT DUNSTER 


(ambridge, Mass. 


“The Most Interesting Old Bookshop In New York” 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York 
Fine, Rare and Old Books - - - Out-of-Print Books 
First Editions Catalogs Free 
OPEN EVENINGS 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


Offer 
Remarkable values in Rare Books 
Fine Editions—Sumptuous Bindings 
Etchings—Mezzotints—Prints 
Autographs Manuscripts 


4 East 46th St., New York 


The Brick Row Book “Shop 


New Haven 


INCORPORATED 
Importers, Booksellers and Print Dealers 


19 East 47th Street, New York : 


CLIFFWOOD LODGE 


CLIFFWOOD BEACH, N. J. 
Sea-bathing, boating, dancing, fishing. 
Rooms $15 to $21 per week. Meals a la carte. 
E. Hamilton Hurd, Yale ’04, Proprietor 
Cliffwood, N. J. 


. P. FRANCIS 


T. H. Francis 
J. E. Rirey 


FRANCIS, BRO. & CO. 


(Established 1877) 
Investment Securities 


FOURTH AND OLIVE STs. St. Louis 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Arthur T. Hadley, President Emeritus of Yale University, ‘s 
a recognized authority on civic and economic theory. Amon: 
his books are “Freedom and Responsibility,” “Standards of 
Public Morality,” and “Some Influences on Modern Philosophic 
Thought.” A lawyer of distinction, Charles P. Howland has taken 
an active part in public affairs; in 1925 he was Chairman of the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission. He has lately been ap- 
pointed Research Associate in the Yale Graduate School, to lecture 


on international relations. 


W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, is widely known as a 
leader among Protestant churchmen and as an outspoken and 
gifted writer. Witter Bynner, an American poet and playwright, 
author of “A Canticle of Praise” and other books, now lives in 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. Chauncey Brewster Tinker, biographer 
and literary critic, is Sterling Professor of English Literature in 
Yale University. The essay which he contributes to this issue will 
form a chapter of a book on poetry to be published soon. 


An American architect of the firm of Helmle, Corbett, and 
Harrison, Harvey Wiley Corbett designed the Bush Terminal 
Building in New York and Bush House, London. He is a member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and an Associate of 
the National Academy. In his article Mr. Corbett mentions as the 
best example of the new type of skyscraper the New York Tele- 
phone Building, of which a cut appears on the following page, 
reproduced by courtesy of the Bobbs-Merrill Company from Mr. 
Fiske Kimball’s recent book, “American Architecture.” 


Harold J. Laski, a brilliant English political scientist, holds a 
professorship in the University of London. Lee Wilson Dodd has 
written “The Golden Complex,” a discussion of modern psy- 
chology, as well as novels, plays, and books of verse. Elizabeth J. 
Coatsworth is a New England poet who contributes frequently to 
the literary magazines. A. G. Keller is Professor of the Science of 
Society at Yale; and Lawrence C. Wroth, Librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library in Providence, is a special student of Ameri- 
can colonial times. W. M. Letts is an Irish novelist and poet. 


John M. S. Allison, Associate Professor of History at Yale, is 
at work upon a biography of Thiers, of which the first volume has 
already appeared. H. G. Dwight is the author of “Stamboul 
Nights” and “Persian Miniatures.” Wilbur Cross has been the 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


STAN FORD BOOKS 


ONE WORD MORE | 
ON BROWNING 


By 
FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 


“A collection of spirited 
and scholarly essays whose 
connecting links make them 
an excellent guide-book to 
the intelligent reading and 
study of Browning. The 
bibliography attached to 
this book would in itself 
make it indispensable to the 
student.” —Saturday Review 
of Literature. $2.50 


CROSSROADS IN 
THE MIND 
OF MAN 


A Study in Differentiable 


Mental Abilities 
By TRUMAN Lee KELLEY 


The results of an attempt 
to determine experimentally 
what mental traits, present 
throughout life, act inde- 
pendently of one another. 
Studies such as this figure 
greatly in the adaptation 
of educational equipment 
to individual needs. 


$4.00 | 


STANFORD BOOKS 


‘Boswell’s 


HYPOCHONDRIACK 


Marcery Batter, Editor 


Being the seventy essays 
of James Boswell which 
appeared anonymously in 
the London Magazine dur- 
ing the years 1777-1783, 
and here first reprinted. 
Boswell reveals herein a 
solid side of his nature 
unseen throughout his 
other work. The great 
biographer draws, in a de- 
lightfully intimate style, 
a clear cross-section of the 
late eighteenth-century 
life, and gives us numer- 
ous glimpses of his be- 
loved Dr. Johnson that 
escaped the Life. 

Edited with an interpre- 
tative critical introduction 
and comprehensive notes. 


Two vols. $15.00 
4 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


By STEPHEN CHILD 


A series of letters addressed 
to a mythical client by a 
landscape architect, repre- 
senting an attempt on the 
part of the professional 
landscapist to set forth a 
clear interpretation of the 
ideals and principles of his 
art. 
“No one seriously curious 
about ‘the art that mends 
nature’ should be without 
this book.” —Horizons. 
$7.50 


THE CLASSICS 
AND OUR TWEN- 
TIETH-CENTURY 

POETS 


By Henry RUSHTON 
FAIRCLOUGH 


A consideration of the 
abundant influences exerted 
by the classics on the writ- 
ing of our present-day poets. 
The author is perhaps the 
first, among the many schol- 
ars who have drawn similar 
conclusions, to support his 
argument witha well-chosen 
selection of illustrative pas- 
sages. 

‘Paper $.50, cloth 1.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


CALIFORNIA 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Tue New York Buitpinc 
( Courtesy of McKenzie, Vorbees& Gmelin and Bobbs-Merrill Co., see p. 695) 


Editor of THe Yate Review since its foundation as a general 
quarterly in 1911; an English journalist, S. K. Ratcliffe has lately 
become literary editor of “The New Statesman.” Frederick E. 
Pierce is Associate Professor of English at Yale; Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt occupies the chair of Modern History at the University 
of Chicago; and George P. Baker is head of the Department of 
Drama in the Yale School of Fine Arts. Last autumn Odel/ 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Important Books from the Scribner List 


e Stream of History by Geoffrey Parsons 


‘*In place of a museum of the old type filled with a coldly classified assortment 
of dry specimens he has produced a living drama with an epic atmosphere in 
which big events and great ideas sweep along.’’—W. MacAndrew in the New 
York Herald Tribune. With pictorial decorations by James Daugherty, $5.00 


e Restless Pacific by Nickslas Ressevelt 


A book of tremendous significance and importance to all readers interested in 
America’s future in the Orient. ‘‘A wonderfully detailed and informing sur- 
vey of the factors at work in the problem which the Pacific presents to both 
Europe and America,’’— Boston Transcript. $3.00 


aliefs That Matter by William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D. 


author of “The Life of Prayer in a World of Science” 
A restatement by a modern Christian of the great spiritual foundations beneath 
a material and changing world. ‘‘None of the intricate theological phrasing 
that makes reading of this sort so distasteful to many. A brilliant presentation,”’ 
—Springfield Union, 2.75 


he Building of Cultures by Roland B. Dixon 


author of “The Racial History of Man” 
A remarkable survey of civilizations, offering new solutions to many of the most 
discussed problems of human culture and development, ‘*Dr. Dixon's con- 
clusions are of interest and importance to every thoughtful person; no student 
can fail to find much of value in this dispassionate discussion.’’—San Francisco 
Argonaut, Illustrated, $4.00 


ne American Architecture of Today by George H. Edgell 


Dean of the Faculty of Architecture, Harvard University 
‘*At last we have a comprehensive and authoritative survey of American archi- 
tecture, written so as to interest the layman. Superbly illustrated and de- 
scribing the achievements of American architects in every important field of 
construction.’’—New York Herald Tribune. With 375 illustrations, $6.00 


The Torches Flare The Other Side 

by Stark You 

ps of Trees,” etc. by Strethess Burt 

“Stands out distinctly among recent novels A volume of brilliant essays, on various hotly 
. urbane and civilized. Filled with the debated topics of the time ranging from Bab- 

response of a sharply original mind to life and bittry to idolatry of things European, with the 

its problems.’’—Herschel Brickell in the New author usually on the side of the under-dog. 

York Sun. $2.50 $2.00 


For sale at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Shepard published “Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” leisurely sketches 
of country walks. 


B. W. Bacon is one of the most eminent modern biblica! 
scholars, and Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde Park 
Church, Chicago, is a well-known writer on religious questions. \ 
historian, Ralph Volney Harlow has written “The Growth of the 
United States”; C. W. Mendell is a poet and classicist; and Lyn» 
Thorndike is Professor of History at Columbia. 


A Russian specialist in Byzantine and Oriental subjects, G. Ver- 


nadsky is at present on the Yale faculty. Charles A. Dinsmore has By 
devoted many years to the study of Dante. Edwin Clark, a young “Ri 
literary critic, is on the staff of “The New York Times.” Ellis P. ri 
Oberholtzer is engaged upon a “History of the United States whi 
since the Civil War” in several volumes. Stanley T. Williams is as | 
a specialist in American literature, Franklin Edgerton, in the si 
literature of India. The author of “The United States and Latin H 
America” and other works in this field, John Latané is head of the I 
History Department of Johns Hopkins. A first volume of poems Lle 


by Robert P. Tristram Coffin has lately appeared, entitled “Dew 
and Bronze.” 


THE 
YALE REVIEW = 
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Edited by WILBUR CROSS | 

Managing Editor Epwarp Buss REEb, Assistant Editor 

Th 
Tue YALE Review has no official connection with Yale University, although it is pub | got 


lished by the Yale University Press and its editor is a member of the University Faculty. 3 
Published Quarterly in October, January, April and July. Subscription rate: $4.00 a year C 
Single copies, $1.00. | 
All contributions should be sent to The Editors of THE Yate Review, Box 19, Ya a 
Station, New Haven, Conn., with a stamped envelope for return if unavailable. 
All business correspondence should be sent to 


Matcotm W. Davis, Business Manager 
THE YALE REVIEW, 143 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. | E 


LONDON OFFICE, Amen Corner, London, E. C. 4, Humphrey Milford, Mgr. 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE: 8 HARMONY PLACE, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Publishers of BOOKS and of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Sir Walter 
Raleigh 


By MILTON WALDMAN 
«Raleigh towers command- 
ingly in this new and admir- 
ably written biography—one 
which may well be accepted 
as definitive’’— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. $4.00 


Henry Hudson 
By LLEWELYN POWYS 
Llewelyn Powys has managed 
to capture the mood of a cen- 

tury’’—New York Times 
$4.00 


Naked Truth 
By CLARE SHERIDAN 
«A fine work—packed with 
sidelights on the great and 
near-great’’—New York 
Times. $5.00 


Fremont 
By ALLAN NEVINS 
The thrilling story of a for- 
gotten empire builder. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. $10.00 


Ol Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun 


By ROARK BRADFORD 
‘Our one whopping enthu- 


siasm’’— New York Herald 

Tribune $2.50 

HARPER & BROS. 
Publishers 


“The best of bis generation” — Andre Maurois 


THE CLOSED 
GARDEN 


By JULIAN GREEN 
Chosen by the Book-of-the- Month-Club 
for May. 

«<A novel which has stirred me as few have done in all my 
reading days’’—-Walter Yust, Philadelphia Public Ledger 

$2.50 


The ISLAND WITHIN 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
««Both Jew and Gentile may take equal pleasure in a book 
which is so penetrating and profound; a work of art so 
solidly constructed and so brilliantly written’’—Carl Van 
Doren, New York Herald Tribune. 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise says: «Here is Lewisohn’s most 
distinguished achievement. This novel will live!’ $2.50 


The Ways of Behaviorism 
By JOHN B. WATSON, Ph.D. 
A key to an understanding and interpretation of human life. 
In this new and fascinating book, Dr. Watson explains the 
science of Behavorism, in simple and stimulating terms. 
Everyone whose work is with people will find here a help- 
ful light upon the methods to be employed to know why 
people act as they do, and how they can be influenced 


effectively. $2.00 
Possible Worlds 
By J. B. S. HALDANE 
have tound it unbelievably fascinating’ —Geo. 4. Dorsey 


««One could afford to die a year earlier in exchange for the 
privilege of sharing the mind of Haldane as it is revealed 
in this book.’’—Bruce Gould, N. Y. Evening Post. $2.50 


Asia Reborn 
By MARGUERITE HARRISON 
«Here is treasure! This book proves that knowledge may 
be presented in an interesting way.’’—Charles D. Finger, 
N. Y. World, $4.00 


Olives of Endless Age 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD 
««An exceptionally lucid expositon of international currents, 
amply documented from direct observation.”’— New York 
Herald-Tribune. $3.50 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS conceives that its function as the put 
ment of an institution of learning, is to present works which make, eich jn nd 
field, a significant contribution to scholarship, literature and art. 


ication dens 


ASPECTS OF BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


Chief of the Press Bureau 
Foreign Office, London 


The objectives and recent history of 
British diplomacy in America, Europe, 
Russia and the Far East, authoritatively 
stated in addresses at the Institute of 
Politics in Williamstown, by an expert 
who had access to the official sources. 


Price $2.00. 


TWIST O’ SMOKE 
By MILDRED BOWERS 


The winning manuscript in the 1927 
spring contest of The Yale Series of 
Younger Poets. 

A collection of poems of rare individu- 
ality and charm. 


Price $1.25. 


Soon to be Published 


A STRANGER AND 
AFRAID 
By TED OLSON 


The winning manuscript in the autumn 
contest. 


The Science of Society 


By William Graham Sumner 


Late Professor of Political and Social Science 
in Yale University 


and Albert Galloway Keller 
Professor of the Science of Society 
in University 
These volumes represent practically the life work of two of th . 
nent, painstaking and clear-thinking students of societal auuicn ™ 


“A notable achievement . . . packed with hard-headed sense and sound 
reasoning.” —Frank H. Hankins in Social Forces. 


“A more daring and a more challenging creation than could have been 
even by men who best knew Sumner’s fearlessness.” 
—Franklin H. Giddings in The Yale Review, 
In four volumes, dealing with self-maintenance, religion, self-perpetuation, 
source material. 
Volumes I-III, $4.00 each; Volume IV, $8.00. 
Set of four volumes, 3582 pages, $20.00. 


New Views of Philosophy and Religion 


The Self: Its Body and Freedom 


By William Ernest Hocking 


Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 
Price $2.00. 


Science and the Religious Life 
A Psycho-Physiological Study 
By Carl Rahn 
Price $3.00. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS - NEW HAV8 


Publishers of The Chronicles of Ame 
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© this ideal, Yale University Press has published and offers for sale 


tion pursuit 
pu 
in its off@many books in the various fields of learning—of which the following recently 


Wished volumes are representative. 


ty | The Yale Shakespeare IRVING NOTEBOOKS 


Edited by Edited with a Critical Introduc- 
Wilbur I ius C ross tion and Foot Notes 
By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Tucker Brooke Associate Professor of English in 
is Yale Universi 
and Members of the Department of English mnie 

in Yale University These two notebooks, which contain a 
10st emi. wealth of hitherto unpublished ma- 


Now complete in forty volumes, including “Shakespeare of Stratford, 


| ial, have bee ued i limited 
d sound A Handbook for Students,” by Tucker Brooke. Be 


edition. The editor’s treatment is keen 


The edition is unexpurgated and each volume contains a glossary, notes, and scholarly and the typographical 
ve been and appendices. design is of a high quality. 
“The finest edition available: alike for the student and the general 
— reader.” —William Lyon Phelps. Limited Edition $15.00. 
—— Text Edition go cents per copy. Library Edition $1.50 per copy. 


Complete Set of Forty Volumes, Neatly Boxed, $60.00. Soon to be published: 


“Letters In Sunnyside and Spain” 
eer A selection of Irving Letters. 
Edited by Stanley T. Williams. 


The Immediate 
Origins of the War 


lom L’AIGLON 
(28th June—4th August, 1914) nccnaeanabaniaiuaie 
By Pierre Renouvin Teanstaind by 
Translated by Theodore Carswell Hume 
. ish rendering of the master- 
ife With a Preface by Charles Seymour pried we ee 
Provost of Yale University In an edition selected as one of the fifty 
i ivi i ight of distinctive books of the by the 
conclusions. Price $ 
Price $4.00. ¢ $3.00. 


TAVENEW HAVEN - YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


of Amemiiid of The Pageant of America 
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The Romanesque Lyric: From Petronius to the Cambridge Sons 


By Philip Schuyler Allen, with renderings into English verse by Howard Mumford Jones 
What happened to lyric poetry between Horace and Chaucer? Not since 
John Addington Symonds published his exquisite ««Wine, Women and 
Song’’ has the intelligent reader had an opportunity to learn anything 
of the fascinating history of the Latin lyric during this time. In the 


Mr. present volume a critic and a translator have united to write the 

Vernon story of poetry between the ending of the <<classical’’ age in A 
Parrington, Latin literature and the MS of the Cambridge Songs. Challenge 
the Pulitzer Despised by the classical scholar, buried beneath a learned to the modem. 


language, hidden in the vast volumes of medieval ‘source 
material,’’ the ten centuries studied in this book have to 
show as many gems of lyric poetry as any other. 
Romantic, passionate, personal, scholarly, hu- 
morous, satirical, or what not, these poems 


ists is u ncompro- 


misingly hurled in 


prize winner in 
history for 1927 
wrote in The Nation 


are here presented in English dress, man ( 1c yn i 
of Howard. Mumford Jones’ of them for the first time, and set with r gorism and 
great skill and fine taste in thei 
. appropriate cultural ie” The Golden Age 
America and grounds. Mr. Allen’sprose 


and Mr. Jones’ verse 
combine tointroduce 


Elisha K. Ka 
French Culture 


to English readers ee 
poetry almost Let us not be deceived, says the 
««Encyclopedic in range, the study unexplored. author. Spain’s craze for the fan- 
covers a wide diversity of fields, from $4.50 tastic, given its name by Gongora, the 


Spanish poet, is no different in essence 
from our own bizarreries today. «The 
witless imagism of our free verse, our music 
jazzed to distraction by toot-horns, squawk- 
ers, cowbells: our skyscrapers hiding pack- 
ing crate outlines with Gothic spires; our 
sculpture warped and bedizened with 
symbolism’’ are, like Spain’s, Gon- 
gorism, attempts to hide ‘‘a naked 
imagination under garish and yul- 
gar trappings.’” This is a brilliant 
critique of the arts, and the 
challenge of its views is one 
that can hardly be ignored, 
even though they may be 
hotly controverted. The 
decorations in the 
book are by the 
author, and the 
volume isan un- 
usual example 
of book- 
making. 


$3.50 


the lesser fields of cookery and dress and 
polite amusements to literary modes, philo- 
sophies, schools of painting, architecture, and 
music, and social and political theories... In 
pursuit of his materials he has gone to maga- 
zines, newspapers, accounts of travelers and 
a thousand fugitive sources, with the re- 
sult that he marshals with skill. His foot- 
notes are almost as rich as his text, and 
in them one finds a fund of addi- 
tional information often amusing 
and picturesque... The result 
is an important study of Ku/- 
turgeschichte that puts all 
students of the American 
past in his debt, Among 
the current work deal- 
ing with our cultural 
backgrounds this 
searching study 
will hold a dis- 
tinguished 
place.’’ 


$5.00 


The 
New South had 


its first prophet in 
William Gregg 
Factory Master of the Old South 


The story of the man who brought 
the cotton mill to the south and made 
it stay and pay is the subject of this biography. 
He was wise enough to see that the welfare of the 
South could not lie exclusively in a one-sided agricul- 
tural economy—that it must diversify its interests, pri- 
marily in the direction of an industrial regime. It had power, 
it had labor, its factories could be built at the source of supply. 
What, then, made his struggle so incredibly difficult? It was be- 
cause, in a sense, he was far ahead of his time, because tradition still 
was too powerful to welcome so revolutionary a change. Yet his activities 
and his views were prophetic, for today we see both uppermost in ‘an ad- 
vancing South.’” $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for History! 


MAIN CURRENTS IN 
AMERICAN THOUGHT 


By VERNON L. PARRINGTON 
Professor of English in the University of Washington 


VoLuME One: THE CoLoNIAL MIND 
VoLtuME Two: THe Romantic REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 


Seldom does a work receive such enthusiastic comments 
Srom layman and scholar alike as are given below: 


Henry Cansy, The Saturday Review 
“This is a work of the first importance, lucid, comprehensive, accurate as sound 
scholarship should be, and also challenging, original in its thinking, shrewd, and 
sometimes brilliant. Indeed it is the book which historians and critics of American 
literature have been waiting and hoping for.”’ 


The New York Times 
“It is really an astounding gallery of American figures that Professor Parrington 
has brought within the compass of a single work. Biographically it is unquestion- 
ably the richest historical study that this country has yet produced.’’ 


4 


Frep Lewis Patree, The New York Sun 
““By far the best history of American literature that has yet appeared.”’ 
The Boston Transcript 
“There is something fascinating in studying American history in thought, ideas, 
ideals—the chapters being men’s lives and books. This getting at the inside of 
a nation’s development instead of its chronology, its presidents and its wars, 
is in itself a romance. Would that we had a college course like this in our day!’ 


Cuarces A. Bearp, The Nation 


‘He has written a truly significant book; according to signs on every hand, a 
work that promises to be epoch-making, sending exhilarating gusts through the 
deadly miasma of academic criticisms. ”’ 


Each volume, 34,00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 


883 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


CARAS CAWAD 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


cA Chapter in World Politics 


By JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Ph.D. 
Late Professor of History at Smith College 


XXVIII 


Dr. Bassett’s volume is the first in 
the English language to neither de- 
fend nor oppose the League. He 
has confidence in it but freely dis- 
cusses its failure to accomplish its 
ends. He views the subject as a 
simple part of world political history 
in recent times, appraising its career 
as a historian would estimate any 
other historical force. He feels that 
the League is but a political institu- 


motives and trying to reach its ends 
in a political way. Dr. Bassett be- 
lieves that Italy’s ambition is the 
League’s greatest obstacle. He also 
states that though the British people 
have shown great sympathy for the 
League, the strongest test of their 
loyalty to it will come when Britain 
is called upon to entrust her naval 
security to League principles and 
not to armed ships. 


tion, shot through with political $3.50 
The Gobbler of An Elizabethan Spenser 
God Story Book In Ireland 
‘By Percy MacKaye Famous Tales from the Palace o By Pauline Henly, M.A. 


A story poem of rare 
beauty, with a Kentucky 
Mountain setting. Illus- 
trated, $2.00 


Kentucky Moun- 
tain Fantasies 
“By Percy MacKaye 

Three short plays reveal- 
ing the folk heritage of 
the Southern Appala- 
chians. Illustrated. $2.50 


Pleasure. This book of Elizabeth- 
an stories, which was used ex- 
tensively by dramatists as a source 
book for plots, has been brought 
up to date. Selected and arranged 
with an Introduction by Peter 
Haworth, Lecturer of English, 
University of Bristol. $2.00 


Shakespeare, 


Truth and Tradition 
By John Semple Smart, D.Litt. 
Here is common-sense versus the 
fantastic a of Shakespearean 
criticism. With portraits. $3.00 


Interesting facts about 
Spenser’s habits, acts and 
writing. He went to Ire- 
land in search of fortune 
in 1580, where he stayed 
off and on until his death 
in 1598. $2.00 


Mirror of Youth 
By Marian King 
Ananthology of youthand 
the out-of-doors. Stresses 
the great poems that have 
“put a spirit of youth in 


everything.” $2.00 


Longmans, Green and Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Milford School 


formerly 
The Rosenbaum School 


Milford, Connecticut 


Boys admitted at any time 
vacancies occur 


(atalogue on request. 


the Hartridge School for Girls 


(Fifty minutes from New York) 


A country school with beautiful grounds. 
College preparatory and General Courses. 
(Over fifty girls in leading colleges today.) 
Resident Department carefully restricted. 
Special attention to Music and Art. 
Athletics, Dramatics, Riding. 


Euecyn B. Hartriver, Vassar A. B., Prin. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


PAWLING SCHOOL 


PREPARES BOYS FOR 
COLLEGE AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
In the Picturesque Dutchess C Hills 
Sixty-four miles from New Vork 
Elevation 700 feet 


Systematic methods of study and consistent 
development fostered 


Ample equipment for mapting need growing 
boy's ae 
Faculty Supervision of Outdoor Sports 
For Catalog Address 
FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, D. C. L., Headmaster 
Pawling, New York 


NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Exclusively for College Preparation 


Excellent record preparing girls for the leading col- 
leges for women. Regular four-year preparatory course. 
One-year intensive course for high school graduates. 


Nine-acre campus— Outdoor sports 


Principals: Dorotruy M. Bement, Saran B. WuiTakeR 


Address Secretary, Northampton School for Girls, 
Box Y, Northampton, Mass. 


The Oxford History 
of the United States 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Author of The Maritime History of Massachusetts 


Two Volumes, boxed, $10.00 


§ “What writing it is. 
pages he can tell the story of Lee’s surrender and the 


In the scant space of four 


assassination of Lincoln in sentences that quiver like 
heat lightnings. There are galleries of full-length por- 
traits, painted with a brush which works in swift, 
powerful strokes, confident of its technique and with 
an art which recalls Trevelyan’s. Here is the family 
history which we are all supposed to know and mostly 
do not. It is such works, solid without being heavy, 
that are needed and needed so sorely to ballast our 
public opinion—not to say our ship of State—against 
its proneness to uneven keels and crazy courses. These 
pages of his are deeply and nobly felt.”” 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch: 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Saint Margaret's 
Srhonl 


A New England School for Girls 


54th year opens September 1928 in new fireproof 
building on 22-acre suburban estate. 

Successful preparation for leading colleges for 
women. Special courses: Music, Art, Secretarial, 
Domestic Science, Handicrafts. Well Organized 
Athletic Program. 

Catalog on request. 


Alberta C. Edell, A. M., Principal 
Box Y, Waterbury, Conn. 


1675 1928 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


announces 
THE TEXTBOOK EDITION 
of 


The Chronicles of America 


Single volumes in this Series are now available to 
schools, colleges and libraries. 


Price, $1.50 per copy. 


Yate University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Abbot Academy 


1828-1928 


For a century one of New England’s lead- 
ing Schools for Girls. Advanced Courses 
for High School graduates. College Prep- 
aration. Exceptional opportunities in Art 
and Music. Outdoor Sports. 


Address 
Bertha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


THE YALE REVIEW 


Junior College, Finishing or High Schou) 
Music, Art, Expression, Dom. Sci.. Secretarial, Gojs 


Courses, 


Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Gymnasium, 
matics. Country Club Privileges. Histo; 
Accredited Work. Fixed Rate. 
catalog write 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M. Litt. D.,200 College P!., Petersburg, Va, 


Dra- 
i¢ Tours, 


For illustrated 


BUR Y 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Thorough scholastic training with 
individual attention 


Organized school discipline 


Special Summer Session in August and 
September 


A. N. SHERIFF, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Connecticut 


Westminster 


Simsbury, Connecticut 


15 Miles from Hartford 


Senior and Junior Schools 
Limited Enrollment 


Raymond R. McOrmond, A.B. (Yale) 1907 
Headmaster 


HOWE-MAROT 


Country Boarding School for Girls 
College Preparation 


Marot Junior College 
Two-Year College Course 


For catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Principal 
THOMPSON, CONNECTICUT 


D E N College Preparatory 
Junior Collegiate and Finishing Courses 
Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses 


THE GOW SCHOOL 


A small school devoted to whole- 
some country living. For boys 
whose needs are best met by per- 
sonal teaching. 


PETER Gow, JR. (Yale), So. Wales, N.Y. 


Beautiful Granite Residence. Attractive Schoolhouse: 


| Unexcelled Gymnasium. Athletics. 12 Acres. Small classes. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


MR. and MRS. WM. F. CARLSON, Principals 
Box 85, Stamford, Conn. 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 
Margaret Bell Merrill, M. A., Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


College Preparatory 
and General Academic Courses 


Post Graduate Department 


Music and Art with New York 
advantages. New Swimming Poo! 


Music Art Dept. 
Jan Sickesz Chas. W. Hawthorne, N. A. 
Director Director 
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THE WEYLISTER 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
(Box 15) 


ident and day school for young women who 
A residevpleted high or private school. Nine miles 
‘om New Haven. Beautiful home and attractive 
unds of five-acre suburban estate. Outdoor 
Water sports nearby. A year of concen- 
ork covering many phases of a college 
llowed by a year of intensive secretarial 
training Small groups. Indi- 
vaual attention in home and school. Preparation 
for highest types of secretarial positions. 


4 Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A. 
Directors: Miss I . H. Scott 


fro 
gro 
sports. 

trated Ww 


course, follow 
or either year alone. 


HOPKINS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
| The new dormitory 
HOPKINS HOUSE 
will be ready September, 1928 
Accommodations for twenty boys for 1928-29 
GEORGE B. LOVELL, ‘01 RECTOR 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Mary A.Burnham 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


cA scuoor of finest New England tra- 
ditions established in 1877. Offers 
college preparatory and special courses. 
Students also accepted for final year of 
intensive college preparation. Limited 
to 100. Three dormitories. Well- 
equipped gymnasium. _Basket-ball, ten- 
nis, riding, skating. Special advantages 
in Art, Spoken English and Music. 
Catalogue. 


Miss Heren E. Tompson, Principal 
Miss Cumena Jupp, Associate Principal 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


FRANKLIN and MARSHALL 
eACADEMY 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced 
Preparatory School 
1200 Boys prepared for college in the last 30 
years. Wholesome School life and sports. Un- 
usual equipment and Location. Experienced 
Masters. Full program of athletics. Junior 
School. Catalog om request. 


E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal 
Box Y Lancaster, Pa. 


WILLISTON| 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1841 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
YALE AND OTHER COLLEGES 
STURDY NEW ENGLAND IDEALS 
Rates $560 to $950 


Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal 
Box L, Easthampton, Mass. 


THE GATEWAY 


A Boarding and Day School 
for Girls of All Ages 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


College Preparatory 
Domestic Arts 

General and Special Courses 
Athletics 

Horseback Riding 


Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Principal 
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Telephone service, a public trust 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE widespread ownership of the 
Bell Telephone System places an 
obligation on its management to 
guard the savings of its hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders. 

Its responsibility for so large a part of 
the country’s telephone service imposes 
an obligation that the service shall 
always be adequate, dependable and 
satisfactory to the user. 

The only sound policy that will meet 
these obligations is to continue to fur- 
nish the best possible service at the low- 
est cost consistent with financial safety. 

There is then in the Bell System no 


incentive to earn speculative or 
large profits. Earnings must be 
sufficient to assure the best possi- 
ble service and the financial integrity of 
the business. Anything in excess of these 
requirements goes toward extending the 
service or keeping down the rates. 

This is fundamental in the policy of 
the company. 

The Bell System’s ideal is the same 
as that of the public it serves—the most 
telephone service and the best, at the 
least cost to the user. It accepts its 
responsibility for a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. 


Vhen writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Revie 
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bringing ‘eat natural favor to its fullest 
and adding matchless aroma. Beech-Nut _ 
Bacon i honestly. amoked in the a 
way of our forefathiers—over smouldering 
logs of beechwood and maple, The flavor 
of Beech+ Nut Bacon is absolutely its own. 
and unlike the favor of any other bacon. — 
It's always delicious. And it's always the 
same, tt, athe bacon for wey, 
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